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Art. |.—1. Schiller’s sémmtliche Werke. 12 Tom. (Tom. 1, 
Gedichte.) Stuttgart and Tubingen. 1835. 

2. Friedrich von Schiller’s sammtliche Werke. (Tom. 1 & 2, 
Gedichte.) Augsburg. 1826. 

3. Schiller’s Dichtungen nach ihren Historischen Beziehungen 
und nach ihrem inneren Zusammenhange. Von H. F. W. 
Hinrichs. (Erster Lyrischer Theil.) Leipzig. 1837. 

4. Supplement zu Schiller’s Werken. Schiller’s Leben, Geistes- 
entwickelung, und Werke im Zusammenhang. Von Dr. Karl 
Hoffmeister. Stuttgart. 1838—1842. 


5. Schiller’s Leben, in Drei Buchern. Von Gustav Schwab. 
Stuttgart. 1840. 

6. Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Wilhelm v. Humbolt, 
mit einer Vorerinnerung tiber Schiller und den Gang seiner 
Geistesentwichelung. Von W. von Humboldt. Stuttgart and 
Tiibingen. 1830. 

7. Mélanges Historiques et Littéraires. Par M. le Baron de 
Barante. (Tom. 3, Art. “ Vie de Schiller.”) Bruxelles and 
Leipzig. 1835. 

8. Schilleri Lyrica omnia.  Latinis modis aptare tentavit 
Gustav Feuerlein. Stuttgart. 1831. 


We have indicated above a few only of the continental sources 
from which a complete view of Schiller’s life and literary cha- 
racter may be collecicd,—those to which we have ourselves 
chiefly resorted in compiling the remarks on his minor or lyrical 
poems, including those of a philosophical and didactic er 
tion, which we now intend to present to our readers. The 
sources remaining unnoticed are too numerous and too volumi- 
nous to be detailed in a treatise so necessarily limited ; but, in 
confining ourselves to this comparatively small portion of 
Schiller’s works, instead of expatiating over the entire range of 
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2 Schiller’s Lyrical Poems. 


them, as has been lately attempted by so many of our contem- 
porary journalists, our reasons for so doing cannot be better 
stated than in the words used by the writer of the article 
“Schiller,” in the Biographie Universelle. 

“It is in his Fugitive Pieces,” this writer observes, “ that the cha- 
racter of the poet ought to be studied. While he is often to be found 
personified in his dramatic heroes, he is here always himself, verifying 
the happy expression of Madame de Staél concerning him—-ses écrits 
sont lw.” ‘* The greater part of these pieces,” he proceeds to remark, 
** are on historical or mythological subjects—ballads, songs, and occa- 
sional poems (piéces de circonstance). In almost all, the same sen- 
timents are to be traced. Some are entitled more especially to the 
appellation of characteristic, painting the habitual moral disposition of 
the poet, and marking at the same time, in a very sensible manner, the 
successive changes of his mind. Among these may be instanced, The 
Gods of Greece (“Die Gétter Griechenland”), The Ideals (“ Die 
Ideale”), The Walk (“ Der Spaziergang”’), Woman's Dignity (“ Wiirde 
der Frauen”), and The Song of the Bell (‘* Das Lied von der Glicke”), 
around each of which may be grouped other pieces of the same 
respective epochs. While yet young, he bitterly regrets the smiling 
mythology of the ancients. Later in life (in the /deals), he only 
laments the being deprived of the creations of his imagination. In 
The Walk, he presents to our view a succession of rural images, 
accompanied with practical moral reflections. In Woman's Dignity, 
if he reverts to the “ Ideal,” he also exhibits in lively portraiture the 
distinguishing characteristics of the sexes. Lastly, in The Bell, he 
institutes a comparison between the various successive conditions 
necessary to the success of the fusion of the metal and the principal 
circumstances of human life, practically considered. These two latter 
poems are of the very highest poetical order of merit. They possess 
the additional advantage of being composed in varied metres, com- 
municating much of movement and life, the result of which is a pecu- 
liar charm.” 

The writer goes on to remark, on the almost total exemption 
of this entire class of subjects from every malevolent sentiment. 
Though sometimes animated with a noble indignation against 
social and literary transgressions, his reproof seldom degenerates 
into satire—a quality foreign to his natural disposition, and to the 
exalted character of his genius.* He wrote at a period when 


* The apparent exceptions to this remark are to be found in the ‘‘ Beruhmte Frau,” 
the verses entitled “An Minna,” and the long, and we must add tiresome, catalogue of 
the “‘ Xenien.”—a series of epigrams, after the manner of Martial, principally levelled 
against the literary rivals and critics of himself and Goethe, but for the plan and 
structure of which Goethe seems to have been more answerable than his friend. These 
have had their day, and with all the terrors which once invested them, and all the 
extravagant admiration which was once bestowed upon them by those “ whose withers 
were unwrung,” have gone, together with the subjects of them, to the tomb of the 
Capulets, where their remembrance only serves to confirm the justness of our preceding 
Sentence, 
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the labours of Kant had worked a revolution in Germany ; when 
the commentaries, the explanations, and the modifications of 
his numerous disciples, and even the animated discussions to 
which they gave occasion, had produced a fermentation in the 
minds of many who were before strangers to that sort of studies, 
“ How was it possible for a mind like Schiller’s to escape the 
general contagion? He threw himself into this new career with 
all that ardour which was ever awakened in him by whatever 
elevated his ideas, and appeared to him to tend to the perfec- 
tionment of human nature.” The effect of the new philosophy 
in contributing to the exaltation of his genius may be fast 
traced in his Philosophical Treatises, which equally, and (as 
may be said) pari passu with his poems, illustrate the character 
of his mind; insomuch that neither the one nor the other can 
be properly understood, or thoroughly known and appreciated, 
without an intimate acquaintance with all the rest that belongs 
to him. Perhaps in no instance of an author that can “ 
named, either ancient or modern, is that continual action and re- 
action of the individual character on the writings, and again of 
one class of writings on another, and that other apparently the 
most distinct in its object and purport, so rere sa as in this 
of Schiller; and this reason may alone be held sufficient to jus- 
tify us, without more preface, in devoting a portion of the pre- 
sent, and some succeeding numbers of our journal, to the 
consideration of his genius, as exhibited in his lyrical poetry. 
In this general term we shall not for the present include his 
narrative pieces or ballads, with which, or the greater part of 
which, the English reader is already so familiar, through the 
medium of various versions of very unequal degrees of merit, 
assisted by Retzch’s admirable outlines. Still less shall we 
intrench on the limits of his dramatic poetry, to which our con- 
temporary English critics have almost exclusively confined their 
attention. Not but in both these departments the character of 
the author is to be traced almost equally well as in that which 
we have selected. “The soul of all Schiller’s creations,” says 
Wolfgang Menzel (Deutsche Literatur, tom. iv.) “ are his ideal 
characters. He paints only man; but he paints him in his 
highest moral beauty and sublimity.” And again, “ Schiller 
has concentrated all his poetical energies in the representation 
of man—not of vulgar man, but of the ideal of human mag- 
nanimity and beauty, the grandest and most mysterious of 
wonders. The external world was used by him merely as a foil 
to adorn, a contrast or example to illustrate man. He opposes 
man’s moral energies to the blind power of nature, in order thus 
to exhibit the former in the height of his dignity, nobly tri- 
B2 
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umphant, as in The Diver, and in The Surety; or else, by im- 
parting human sympathies to nature, he gives a moral signifi- 
cance to her faculties, as in The Gods of Greece, The Lament 
of Ceres, Hero and Leander, The Cranes of Ibycus, The Bell, 
&e. Even in his historical works,” observes the same eloquent, 
but partial critic, “he seems to care less for the epic progress 
of the whole, though it may correspond with the necessity of 
nature, than for the prominent characters —the element of 
human freedom in opposition to that of necessity.” 

Of all his poems alike it may indeed be said, as is said by the 
same writer, that “he has purified and invigorated the poetry of 
his nation ;” that “he has, with more power and success than 
any other, combated the immoral tendency of the taste which 
prevailed in his age ;” that, “unblinded by its false dazzle, he 
ventured to return to man’s native feelings in all their original 
purity, and to oppose to the spirit of persiflage and mockery 
a holy and severe earnestness ;” that, finally, “ there is no prin- 
ciple, no feeling of honour and rectitude, which may not find 
its confirmation in some beautiful passage, or some important 
sentence, in his works; expressions which live in the mouths of 
the people.” 

All this is, without doubt, strictly true, and applicable alike to 
all Schiiler’s poetical creations, but it is by his lyrical compo- 
sitions only that the poet speaks as in his own proper character, 
and holds (as it were) immediate discourse with his reader. 

A well known but eccentric writer has remarked the near 
coincidence of the date of Schiller’s birth (Nov. 10, 1759) with 
that of “our own Robert Burns,” in the January preceding. 
He might have gone on to observe, on the further resemblance 
of their destinies, in the premature accomplishment of the race 
of life allotted to each ; Schiller having survived the Scotch poet 
by a space of only nine years, and himself dying at the age of 
forty-six; and still more, in the nature and effects of that 
internal fire, which, although by different processes, gradually 
consumed them both, and ended its work in their early extinc- 
tion. There is a yet closer resemblance, even amidst the greatest 
dissimilarities, in the character of their respective poetry, as 
reflecting the mind, and tracing the inward existence, of each 
individual ; even though the peculiar circumstances of Burns’s 
external life were such as to restrict the exercise of his poetical 
faculties to those occasional out-pourings of the heart, in which 
Schiller only found relief from the more continuous labours of 
his high-wrought intellect. Neither of them appears to have 
exhibited anything which may be termed precocious in the pro- 
ductions of his genius. There is no ground for supposing that 
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any portion of the collection of Burns’s poems, printed in 1786, 
when he had already attained twenty-seven, was composed 
more than two or three years previously to that first appearance ; 
and though Schiller, in that respect more fortunately situated, 
“burst into sudden blaze” on the first publication of his “ Rob- 
bers,” six years earlier, it was not before 1782 that his first 
fugitive verses were ushered to the world, in an obscure collec- 
tion of poetry, entitled “The Anthology,” to which he con- 
tributed jointly with some of his academical associates; and 
these were afterwards republished at Mannheim, with some 
additions, in a periodical journal entitled the “ Reinische Thalia.” 
To many of them the original date, 1782, continues affixed ; and 
the Laura, who appears in them as the goddess of the poet’s 
youthful mer, is now, by common consent we believe, 
admitted to have been a divinity (name unknown) of Stuttgart, 
which place he quitted in the spring of the same year, and not 
the Margaret Schwann, of Mannheim, who was the object of a 
more serious and lasting attachment. 

These early pieces—of which twenty-four only are retained 
in the collected works of the poet—are distinguished in those 
collections as belonging to the first, or earliest period; his 
remaining poems being again divided into those of the second 
and third periods—each period separated from the succeeding 


one by an interval of years attended with some remarkable 
change of circumstances in the author’s short career of earthly 
existence. //inrichs,* who, in his critical commentary has, we 


* On this work of Hinrichs (forming one of the list of publications prefixed to our 
present Article), Schwab says, in his life of Schiller, ‘‘ The introduction contains 
much that is excellent—particularly a well-diawn parallel between Schiller and 
Goethe. The work itself not only supplies abundance of biographical and critical 
notices, together with the history of the origin of particular poems, and explanations 
of the dramatic conceptions, but is rich in illustration. It is nevertheless imbued with 
the spirit of a certain school of philosophy to a degree that strikes us matter-of-fact 
people as untrue and unnatural. For example, the author is at pains to turn the 
whole of Schiller’s collected poetry—lyrical as well as dramatic—into a system of 
thought of the absolute mind, whose freedom constitutes its necessity ; rendering the soul 
of the poet no more than the instrument on which it plays, as, according to the old 
idea of inspiration, the soul of the prophet was but the instrument of the Holy Spirit. 
In accordance with this view of the subject, we have, in the lyrical division, under the 
head of Liebe (or “« Love Poems’’), an odd mixture of the poet’s first boyish efforts at 
the academy, and his most trivial occasional pieces, with several of his most highly 
finished songs and romances-—of works replete with thought and instruction, with the 
mere idle sports of fancy, placed together as equal numerators of a fraction whose 
denominator is, not Schiller’s own free creative will, but the universal mind.” 

We quite agree with this criticism, so far as it is intelligible to us; still thinking 
that, with all its vicious affectation and bad arrangement, Hinrichs’ book is well 
deserving of a place in every well selected library of German poetry. It indicates 
also to what extent the works of Schiller have attained, within the short period of half 
a century, the highest classical rank among the productions of his own nation, and 
how necessary it is for ourselves to become acquainted with the writings of his several 
commentators, in order to be on a level with his countrymen in any discussion of the 
inerits of their favourite author. 
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think injudiciously, classified the poems, not according to date, 
but to subject-matter, includes the whole of these early poems, 
with only one or two exceptions, under the head of Liebe, or 
Love Poems, adding to them, as falling under the same general 
designation, the Jiingling am Bache (“The Youth at the Brook”), 
the iene (“ The Interview”), the Geheimniss or “ Secret,” 
the Erwartung or “ Expectation,” and one or two more, belong- 
ing to the third period, and some of them to the very latest of 
the author’s poetical existence. This, as we have said, we con- 
sider to be a mistake, as breaking the thread of the poet’s 
mental biography, and we shall accordingly avoid the example, 
so far (at least) as to indicate the anachronism if ever we are 
induced to deviate from the true course of history. 

Several of these early pieces are inscribed with the name (real 
or fictitious) of the unknown fair one to whom his youthful 
vows were addressed. We have the Fantasie an Laura, the 
Laura am Klavier (or “at the Harpsichord), the Entziichung 
(or “ Ecstasy”), and the Melancolie an Laura ; “all of them” 
(says one of his latest English commentators, Mr. Bach, of 
the Museum, who has published a convenient little hand- 
book for the use of learners, entitled “The Poems of Schiller 
explained”) “bearing the stamp of a mind absorbed by a first 
love, and in which, as in his earlier poems generally, we 
perceive the same feelings of youth before they have been 
sobered down by the stern realities of life, or destroyed by the 
chilling blight of the affections.” Thus, in one of these poems, 
the Fantasie, we are taught that, “upon a mind ante the 
influence of strong passion, every thing in nature is pictured in 
varied imagery. The poet represents love as the sublimest and 
sweetest of sentiments, ennobling every other; without whose 
influence the mind sinks into selfishness, and by whose sym- 
pathy the thoughts are called away from self, and fixed on other 
objects.” In another, the Laura am Klavier, we find “ senti- 
ment and music mingled in the same strain, of which love is the 
key-note. The musical instrument is the soul. As the mind, 
moved with joy or grief, vibrates to the impulse, so does the 
instrement answer, in harsh or pleasing tones, to those who can 

stand them; they are not mere sounds, but the expression 
vi the soul’s deepest emotions. To such the instrument is a 
companion and fiend, music is the language of the soul, and 
the interpreter of feeling.” So again, in the Melancolie, we 
‘ave the poet complaining, that so heavenly a feeling as love 
should have any connexion with, or dependence on time. “The 
season of love 1s past; gloomy reflections succeed to his former 
serenity and happiness. Reflecting that love must become a 
prey to time, he fancies that he sees death lurking beneath the 
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roses on the cheeks of his beloved; he mourns over the spring- 
time of her youth, so soon to pass away; and the smiles which 
death will efface. As all life bears in itself the germ of death, 
he feels the gradual decline of his own existence, and wishes it 
may terminate in the spring, like flowers plucked in their 
bloom.”* 

A distinguished French writer, M. de Barante, speaking of 
those poems of Schiller which we have now been noticing, has 
the following reflections, the force of which we will not permit 
ourselves to dilute by translation. 


“ Schiller a confié 4 la poésie ses réveries sur la destinée humaine, 
sur la vie, sur la mort, sur l’éternité, sur l’infini, sur le devoir. De 
telles poésies sont peu semblables 4 ces productions gracieuses et 
légéres dont abonde notre littérature, et qui sont une des plus char- 
mantes parures de notre langue. Le nom de poésie fugitive viendrait 
bizarrement s'appliquer 4 des vers empreints souvent d’une couleur 
toute scolastique, remplis d’allusions métaphysiques, d’allégories phi- 
losophiques, ou de métaphores empruntées aux sciences. On est tenté 
de sourire lorsqu’on voit Schiller, 


* Qui, fidéle 4 l’école encor plus qu’a sa belle,’ 


entretient sa chére Laura de toutes les méditations morales ou réli- 
gieuses qui agitent son Ame. Par exemple, dans une poésie intitulée 
Fantaisie @ Laura, il commence par lui parler de l’attraction, de la 
sympathie universelle qui régle les mouvemens célestes, qui tire le 
monde du chaos; cette harmonie des sphéres, il la retrouve dans l’ame 
de deux amans; puis il voit une sorte d’harmonie régner aussi dans 
le mal: les vices s’enchainent entre eux; ils sont en rapport avec 
l’enfer, comme les vertus avec le ciel. Enfin il termine cette fantaisie 
addressée 4 sa maitresse par ces images solennelles : 

“*Sur les ailes de l'amour, l’avenir s'est bientét précipité dans les 
bras du passé. Saturne, dans son vol, poursuit rapidement son épouse 
- +e! Eternité. 

“*Un jour... . j'ai entendu l’oracle l’annoncer. .. .un jour, Saturne 


* Had Wordsworth this poem of Schiller’s in his recollection when he gave utter- 
ance to that remarkably fanciful effusion, in his ‘* Lyrical Ballads,” in which a lover, 
going at evening to the house of his mistress, and seeing the moon disappear suddenly 
behind the roof, is seized with a nameless foreboding, and mentally ejaculates (in the 
homely language which that great poet so often mistakes for the genuine expre**#en of 
poetical sentiment )— 19a (TF 

“*O mercy! to myself I cried, 4 
If Lucy should be dead !” 

The question jusi asked leads to another somewhat more extensive, which embraces 
the degree of acquaintance, if any, which our venerable poet had with the German 
oets in general, and with Schiller in particular, at the time of the composition of his 
** Lyrical Ballads,” or at the several successive periods which gave birth to his later 
effusions—especially his great work, ‘* The Excursion.” It is a question which we 
are, at this moment, wholly unable to answer ; but if to be answered in the negative, 
it certainly embraces some of the most remarkable instances of identity of poetical 

feeling and expression of any that have ever presented themselves to us. 


& 
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saisira son épouse ; et lorsque le Temps se réunira a I’ Eternité, l’univers 


embrasé sera leur flambeau nuptial. 
** Alors une plus belle aurore brillera pour notre amour; car il 


durera pendant toute cette longue nuit des noces. Laura, Laura, ré- 
jouis-toi!'” 

We feel too sensibly that it would be lost labour to attempt 
to transfuse such far-fetched sentiments as these, which are 
only a specimen of the general style and nature of Schiller’s 
love poetry, into English rhyme and measure, and shall there- 
fore content ourselves with transcribing the three concluding 
stanzas of the original, which, by comparison with M. de Ba- 
rante’s French verson, will enable most of our readers to appre- 
ciate pretty justly the character stamped on this early portion 
of his productions, and to judge how far it conten to be 
impressed on their later stages : 

* Mit der Liebe Fliigel eilt die Zukunft 
In die Arme der Vergangenheit ; 
Lange sucht der fliehende Saturnus 
Seine Braut—die Ewigkeit. 
“ Einst—so hor’ ich das Orakel sprechen— 
Einsten hascht Saturn die Braut— 
Weltenbrand wird Hochzeitfackel werden, 
Wenn mit Ewigkeit die Zeit sich traut. 
** Eine schénere Aurora rothet, 
Laura, dann auch uns’rer Liebe sich, 
Die so lang als jener Brautnacht dauert, 
Laura, Laura! freue dich !” 

“ Love,” observes Hinrichs on this same passage, “ is the 
highest and most beautiful sensation, that by which all others 
are ennobled. All other sensations, divested of love, consume 
themselves in selfishness, and are devoted to sin and death. 
They end in their own destruction. Love, on the contrary, re- 
pave: Pe Saturn, who consumes himself, it is true, but in order 
to overtake his beloved, Eternity, and to be united with her in 
marriage. 

“ Eternity gives new birth to Time, since it contains Time 
within itself. This is the Geheimniss der Reminiscenz—The 
Mystery of Reminiscence” (the title of another of these poems)— 
“that, whatever is eternal—as Love—is displayed in Time. 
Existence loses itself, carried away on the wings of Time, yet 
without perishing in its embraces. 

‘* Meine Laura, dieser Gott ist nimmer, 
Du und ich des Gottes schéne Triimmer, 
Und in uns ein unersiattlich Dringen, 
Das verlorne Wesen einzuschlingen, 

Gottheit zu erschwingen.” 
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“ Existence is in Love the conquering power of the spirit ; 
in Love there is no Time. The soul feels, whilst it loves, no- 
thing temporal or external—it feels only itself—the spirit—in 
this sensation.” Again we are told by one of his English com- 
mentators, that Schiller, in this poem, has reference “ to the 
fanciful theory of Plato of the pre-existence of souls in pairs, 
supposing the attracting power of love to spring from the irre- 
sistible > davon of an object to be re-united with its original 
companion.” 

The barren hopelessness of an undertaking to render such 
concetti as these by any equivalent expressions in English metre 
may be best illustrated by supposing what would be the conse- 
quence of a similar attempt to transfuse the spirit of Cowley 
into the language of any foreign poetry. We do not know that 
such a rash effort has ever been made; but, if it were to be, its 
utter failure may be securely prognosticated. With this impres- 
sion, we are now looking with some impatience for the arrival 
of a volume which we have ordered from Germany, not being 
able to meet with it in any of our London book-shops, with the 
title—“ Schilleri Lyrica omnia, Latinis modis aptare tentavit G. 
Feuerlein. Stuttgart. 1831.” The attempt must be curious, 
and, no doubt, instructive ; and we hope to “ able to announce 
it as the foundation for a future resumption of the subject of 
this article.* 

* The book has since arrived ; but we cannot say that it promises us much edifica- 
tion. We subjoin, as a specimen, a part of the ‘‘ Geheimniss der Reminiscenz,” 


which, we apprehend, would hardly pass muster as an Eton boy’s exercise, much 
less obtain a place among the ‘‘ Arundines Cami.” 


** Mysrertum Recorpationis. 
Ad Lauram. 


“ Os ore cur concrescere flagitat ? “* Sic est !—Peracto tempore consonis 
Tuam beatus cur sitio balitum ? Natura nobis una fuit modo : 
Cur ferveo effundi solutus, Sic musa Saturni vetustis 
Si radiant oculi, in cupitam ? E tabulis didicit diserte. 
In te ruentes cur fugiunt citi Persona quondam, sic didici stupens, 
Me spiritus, cum te video, quasi Simplex, duplex nunc, nos fuimus— 
Servi, jugum in priscum retorti Deus, 
A domino, trepidi renisis ? Auctorque vitarum, peragrans 
“« Cur spiritus, dic, aufugiunt ducem ? Corde lubente per universuim. 
Queruntne te, ceu partem anime *¢ Tunc nos bearunt millia fontium 
sue ? Voluptuosis fluctibus ; et potens 
An, exules ut restituti Mens, subvolans in veritatis 
In patriam, sociantur in te? Splendida sacra resolvit omne ! 
Unusne nobis quondam animus fuit Vz, Laura, nobis! Desiit hic Deus; 
Seclis beatis? An cor idem micat Et pulcra nosmet fragmina numinis, 
Nobis, quod exstinctus diu sol Deum receptandi priorem, 
Nos radio duo fovit uno ? Haud satianda sitis perurit.” 
&e. &e. &e. 
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To revert, meanwhile, to the summary we are now professing 
to contribute for the use of our general readers. Of the re- 
maining poems of this period, M. de Barante only notices two, 
Die Schlacht—“ The Battle 3’ and Die Kindesmorderinn— 
“ The Child Murderess,” or “ Infanticide Mother.” Of the 
former of these he remarks, “ Une belle ode, intitulée la Bataille, 
est peut-étre la plus remarquable de cette époque. Elle pré- 
sente d’une maniére vivante et poétique toute la marche pro- 
gressive d’un combat, tel qu'il se passe dans nos guerres ac- 
tuelles.” Mr. Bach also denominates it “ A picture full of life 
and energy ; in grandeur of style and conception not excelled 
by even any of Korner’s far-famed war-songs. In what a fine 
contrast are here placed the rough passions of the warrior with 
the milder sentiments of the human heart,—with love and friend- 
ship,—where the poet, in a short but touching scene, describes 
the dying soldier, whose last thoughts revert to his beloved one, 
and the friend who, in despair at his comrade’s death, resolves 
to follow him.” 

Even this poem, dithyrambic in structure, and picturesque in 
language on effect, is however pressed by Hinrichs, with the 
true spirit of German commentary, into the service of his classi- 
fying theory, and brought into strange union with the Kampf, 
the Giéttern Griechenlands, and other metaphysical poems (if 
they may be so termed) of a later period, with which it is very 
difficult to find that it has any affinity, and we may venture to 
say that it had none such in the mind of the poet. Far more 
fitly might it be compared, if we had the time for it, with some 
of the patriotic and warlike effusions to which the later events 
of the great war of Europe, especially the battle of Waterloo, 
gave birth in our own country; and, while on this subject, we 
will take the opportunity of doing an act of justice to one of 
the many poems to which the last-mentioned event gave occa- 
sion, which, from being printed anonymously, and as the work 
of an obscure as well as unknown author, failed altogether to 
attract the attention it really merits, and the comparison which it 
deserves with the best of its rival songs of triumph. We speak 
of “ The Song of Waterloo,” by Mr. Shannon, whose poetical 
merits, hitherto concealed under the veil of an absurd though 
harmless, and harmlessly intended mystification, will probably 
by the time this article is in the press, have claimed public 
attention in the true name of the author.* Mr. Shannon, who, 


* The volume which we thus ventured to predict has since made its appearance ; 
but the poem of ‘* Waterloo” is not amongst its contents, the reason of which we are 
unable to conjecture, as it ought, in our critical judgment, never to have been dis- 
joined from the companionship of the ‘‘ Polish War Song.” 
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amidst his varied accomplishments, is (we believe) no German 
scholar, affords us, nevertheless, in the following lines, a happy 
though unconscious resemblance to the images conveyed b the 
passage in Schiller’s ode, commencing “ Die Sonne loscht 
aus,” &e. 


* But now the storm of war is past ; 

The calm of death succeeds, at last. 
Returning light shall far display 
The ruins of that wondrous day, 
Where the grim wreck of life lies spread 
In scatter’d relics of the dead. 

* . + 
There where, in moonlight’s paly sheen, 
The wide-stretch’d dale is dimly seen, 
And dwells the night-beam silently, 
In one red grave together lie 
The soulless shapes, in many a heap 
Wrapt deeply in undreaming sleep. 

¥ * “ 


Seems as if that long night had come 
Which reigns in the forgetful tomb ; 

Save when, perchance, the startled ear 
Shrinks from the pain-wrung moanings near, 
Or hears the broken parting prayer, 

In faltering accents sink to air ; 

Where, with the dead men cold, there lies 
A lingerer that unaided dies, 

While still each groan, with mournful swell, 
Seems to ring forth the battle’s knell, 

And as it fails, in murmurs low, 

More sad the lengthening pauses grow.” 


The poem of the “ Infanticide” is founded on the best and 
most hallowed sentiments of our nature—those which are associ- 
ated with the doctrines of penitence and atonement—for Schiller 
was, if ever man was, a true Christian in heart and mind, how- 
ever occasionally “ by passion driven,” or more permanently 
led astray from the outward forms of belief by the meteor 
lights of a “ vain philosophy.” The sinner, when self-condemned, 
is no longer an object of contempt or reproach to the man of 
true feeling or rectitude of principle. If otherwise, this were 
itself a hemous sin—the sin of uncharitableness; and this is 
what Schiller means to exemplify in the tears of the executioner. 
“ Schiller,” says his commentator Hinrichs, “ hated nothing so 
much as the pleasure which some men derive from the faults of 
others ; and he accounted as a gift of the meanest order the 
enjoyment of that species of sagacity which consists in the de- 
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tection of them. The line of demarcation between raillery and 
maliciousness, between playful banter and love of mischief, 
was one which he never suffered himself to transgress,’—a 
disposition, in short, the very reverse of that with which his 
friend Goethe has so powerfully invested his bold personification 
of the Evil Principle, and which has oddly enough been dis- 
torted into a ground of contrast between the great brother poets 
themselves, as if Goethe were indeed the Mephistopheles of his 
own wonderful creation. 

We are not to be surprised that this poem, constructed on so 
pure and benevolent a basis, became, with all its harrowing ex- 
pressions and imagery, an early and universal favourite in Ger- 
many ; and we would willingly ourselves have selected it for 
translation as the best specimen to be offered of Schiller’s early 
lyrical poetry, had it not been done already, in a manner, if not 
(in our judgment) quite perfect, owing to the needless departure 
from the original metre, yet of so much excellence as to deter 
us from the thought of competition. We cannot, however, deny 
ourselves the pleasure of transcribing the three concluding 
stanzas of Dr. Anster’s version, as illustrative of our preceding 
observations : 


“ a my child expiring lay ;— 


he limb’s last writhe—-the cold eye’s stare— 
The black blood gushing fast away. 
Worse than his pangs was my despair ! 
Hark! ’tis the jailer’s heavy tread— 
Hush! ’tis the stirring of mine heart. 
Oh how I long to join the dead ! 
Then will this agony depart. 


“ False man!—may God forgive thy sin— 

Thy fellow-sinner pardons thee. 

My wrongs shall rest the grave within : 
Oh that thy crime might die with me! 

Oh that our crimes might pass away, 
Might perish like this burning scroll, 

That spoke of bliss, and beauty’s sway, 
Most dear, most deadly to the soul ! 


*« Oh sisters, trust not Pleasure’s dream ; 
Oh trust not all that man may swear ! 
Louisa heard a lover’s theme— 
Louisa still is young and fair. 
What !—tears !—I thought the headman’s eye 
Without a tear on death could dwell. 
Haste—o’er my face thy fillets tie— 
Haste with thy blow!—Farewell! farewell !’’ 
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The mention of this poem will no doubt bring to the recol- 
lection of the poetical reader one of Wordsworth’s most natural 
and affecting ballads; to be found also, like this of Schiller’s, in 
the poet’s earliest collection.* But it recalls yet more forcibly 
the terribly harassing scene of poor Margaret in her dungeon, the 
following passages of which will exhibit, in a somewhat striking 
comparison, the various characters of the two brother poets, as 
called forth by a similar occasion. We quote from Dr. Anster’s 
splendid translation of Faust—splendid, because it exhibits one 
of the rare specimens which our language affords of poetical 
translations by one who is himself a poet, in the true and most 
original sense of the word; and, though it may perhaps be justly 
censured for the occasional indulgence of a style somewhat too 
loose and paraphrastic to be recommended for imitation by trans- 
lators of an inferior order of genius, the reader of true sensibilit 
will be only too happy to compound for the possession of so sich 
a prize at the small sacrifice of some portion of critical severity. 

ith regard to the extraordinary work which the author of this 
version ies chosen for the exercise of his high abilities, it may 
also be said that it is one which, if any, presents an exception 
to the general rules of criticism with respect to translation; and 
of this we need no further evidence than the comparative failure 
of all attempts to correct this imputed fault of Dr. Anster by 


subsequent versifiers. It is easy, indeed, to detect the exuberance, 
which is freely admitted ; but very difficult to remedy the defect 
by condensation. Still, we may venture to express a hope that, 


* We allude to “ The Thorn,” well remembering the shuddering emotion with which 
we first perused it--some fifty years ago—one stanza especially, which we should have 
thought that none but a German imagination could have conceived. It is after the 
question, 

‘* But what’s the thorn? and what the pond ? 
And what the hill of moss to her? 
And what the creeping breeze that comes 
The little pond to stir?” 
—and after the doubtful and mysterious answer to that question, 
‘I cannot tell—but some will say 
She hang’d her baby on the tree ; 
Some say she drown’d it in the pond,” &c. 
**T’ve heard, the moss is spotted red 
With drops of that poor infant’s blood ; 
Some say, if to the pond you go, 
And fix on it a steady view, 
The shadow of a babe you trace, 
A baby, and a baby’s face, 
And that it looks at you.” 


And then, the eternal repetition of that plaintive cry — 
«Oh misery ! oh misery ! 
Oh woe is me! oh misery 
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in the second part of Faust, a translation of which we are taught 
to expect from the same author, he will seek to avoid this fault, 
if it be one, so far as is consistent with the due preservation of 
the sense and spirit of the original.* Dr. Anster’s version of the 
former part is now become so standard a classic in our language 
that we can scarcely ourselves desire any material alterations to 
be made in future editions. If it were less so, we should be 
tempted to ask for a re-casting of the regular blank verse metre 
in which the following passages are rendered, so as to exhibit 
the striking effect of the irregular lines of the original, so much 
better calculated to convey the impression of those wild bursts of 
passion which are terribly suitable to the occasion. We refer to 
the passage beginning in the original 
‘© Wer hat dir, Henker, diese Macht 
Ueber mich gegeben?” &c. 


“ Savage! who gave this cruel power to thee ? 
It is not more than midnight now—have mercy ! 
Is it too long a time to wait till morn? 
And I am still so young—so very young! 
And must I die so soon? And I was fair— 
And I was fair—and that was my undoing.” 
. + + 


**Only permit me once to give my breast 
To this poor child of mine! All the long night 
It lay upon my heart—they took it from me— 
And now they say that I have murder’d it!” 
* ia * 


** Let us kneel down, and call upon the saints. 
See! see! beneath us hell boils up—the devil 
Is raving there below in hideous rage.” 

. * * 


* The true canon of criticism under this head seems to be, that a translator is not 
to make his author speak more plainly than he himself intended to speak to the reader : 
neither is he at liberty to supply by conjecture any thing that was obviously meant to be 
leftambiguous. This rule, however, like all other rules of mere human imposition, is not 
to be construed so strictly as not to admit of exceptions ; and it is beyond the province 
of criticism to particularize by a Chinese system of codification all the shades and 
varieties of excepted cases. This must be left in the first instance to the writer’s own 
judgment. Only it must be remembered that, in every instance of deviation, however 
slight, he merges the province of a translator in that of a commentator or scholiast. 
There is yet one more rule to be observed on this head of poetical translation—a rule 
far more important than that already lai¢ down, and a want of attention to which has 
given birth to at least nine-tenths of what passes to the world as translation, especially 
in magazines and other miscellanies. Wecan only hope that we ourselves may not, in 
the specimens which we are about to inflict on our readers, be charged with a violation 
of it. The rule to which we now allude is the following: None but a poet is qualified 


for a translator of poetry. 
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“Day! yes, ‘tis day—the last, the judgment day — 
My bridal day it should have been! Tell none 
That thou hast been with poor weak Margaret. 
Alas! my garland is already wither’d. 

We'll meet again—but not at dances, love! 

The crowd is gathering tumultuously ; 

The square and street are throng’d with crushing thousands ; 
The bell hath sounded ; the death-ward is broken ; 

They bind and blindfold me, and force me on! 

On to the scaffold they have hurried me ; 

Down in the chair of blood they fasten me : 

And now, through every neck of all that multitude, 

Is felt the bitter wound that severs mine. 

—The world is now as silent as the grave.” 


The poem of “The Infanticide,” with another entitled Gruppe 
aus dem Tartarus—“ A Group from Tartarus” —have been in- 
stanced as “ products of a mind brooding over dark and mys- 
terious things” —and as evidence, that, “ while improving in the 
art of poetry, in the capability of uttering his thoughts in the 
form best adapted to express them, the poet was likewise improv- 
ing in the more valuable art of thought itself, and applying it not 
only to the business of the imagination, but also to those profound 
and solemn inquiries which every reasonable mortal is called to 
engage with.” 

We subjoin the following attempt at translation, in order to 
test the justness of this writer’s criticism : 


** GRUPPE AUS DEM TARTARUS.” 


“ Hark !—like murmurings of the troubled ocean— 
Like some brook that weeps thro’ beds of cavern’d stone— 
Thence is heard the sound of stifled, deep emotion— 

A low, pain-extorted moan. 
Anguish rending 
Every face—Despair extending 
Every throat with curses wide. 
Hollow are their eyes—their looks explore, 
Strain’d in anxious dread, the Stygian shore, 
Tracing, tearful, its lugubrious tide. 
‘Is not yet the cycle ended ?’— 
Whispers each to each in plaintive strain. 
O’er them swings eternity suspended, 
And the scythe of Saturn breaks in twain.” 


Of this metaphysical tendency he had, indeed, as early as 
1780, when only in his twenty-first year, exhibited a public 
token in a dissertation, now printed at the head of his prose 
works, “On the Connection of the Animal with the Spiritual 
Nature of Man” — (Ueber den Zusammenhang der Thierischen 
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Natur des Menschen mit seiner Geistigen.) This dissertation 
had been previously delivered in the form of a Thesis at an 
examination in the Ducal Academy of Stuttgart, before which he 
appeared as a medical candidate ; and it strikes us as a very re- 
markable performance, considering the early age of the writer, for 
the clearness of expression and for the habits of reflection which 
it demonstrates. The time is gone by when the theory of the per- 
fectibility of human nature, exposed by the ridicule of vee | 
and the Anti-Jacobin writers, was regarded as synonymous wit 
a denial of Providence; and we can now afford to consider it 
as a splendid and harmless vision—to say the least of it— not 
only harmiess, however, but essentially beneficial, so long as it 
is kept within the restraints of revealed religion, from its tendency 
to elevate and spiritualize our gross anima! nature. We advert 
to it in this place, however, only in aid of the suggestion that 
Schiller’s poetry, even in these his earliest efforts, must, in 
order to its being thoroughly understood and keenly relished, be 
taken in connection with the mind of the poet, and as links of a 
chain of thought extending through the whole course of his life, 
from the cradle to the tomb. Viewed in this light, even the 
greatest of his dramatic conceptions—his Karl Moor—his Mar- 

uis Posa—his Wallenstein (with the attendant angels, Max 
Piccolomini and Thekla)—his Mary Stuart—his Joan of Are— 
his Wilhelm Tell—are but so many personifications of the same 
ideal image, reflecting the various changes of the same indivi- 
dual mind as they pass before it; and the right way of studying 
Schiller, in order perfectly to comprehend the whole scope and 
force of his intellect, would be by reading all he has written, 
whether in verse or in prose —in the lyric or the didactic forms 
of composition—in the drama—in history, criticism, or philoso- 
phy—exactly in the order of time in which each piece was com- 
posed. 

To revert to our analytical task, which we have not yet com- 
pleted, so far even as regards the earliest, and (comparatively 
speaking) least worthy, of Schiller’s poetical productions: and 
as such we are indeed bound to regard them, since condemned 
by the maturer judgment of the poet himself; inasmuch as, in 
the general collection of his works made a few years before his 
death, Schiller omitted the greater part of these his early effu- 
sions, whilst he characterises those which are yet retained as 
Produkte eines wilden Dilettantismus, or in other words (as they 
have been classed by later critical writers), as examples of the 
Stiirm und Drang, the “Storm and Pressure” style of poetry, 
to which are also to be assigned the play of “The Robbers,” as 
well as, in some measure, those of “ Fiesco,” and “ Cabal and 
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Love,” his three earliest dramatic productions. Still, in the point 
of view which we set out with noticing,—that of illustrating the 
mind of the poet,—we cannot regard them as otherwise than ex- 
tremely valuable, and suspect that, to most unprejudiced readers, 
they will appear, on perusal, to be possessed of even intrinsic 
merit superior to the level at which the more fastidious taste of 
their author was content to place them. 

To a similar class of sentiment with most of the preceding 
belong the Leichenfantasie, which may perhaps best be rendered 
“ Funeral Meditations, and the “ El egy on the Death of a Youth.” 
In the first of these, the Leichenfantasie, “the poet depicts the 
affecting scene of an aged father following with tottering steps 
a beloved and only child to the grave. “All the hopes which 
parental affection had pictured of a son’s success and happiness in 
life have faded, and these reflections are clothed in the language 
of despair.” One thing remarkable in the technical construction 
of this, as it appears to us, very touching performance, is the 
frequent change of metre by way of adaptation to the peculiar 
strains of sentiment, an expedient not unfrequently had recourse 
to in the poet’s later and more perfect productions—as in the 
Erwartung, the Wiirde der Frauen, &c.; but which renders the 
task of translation one of no slight difficulty, since the evident 
design of its introduction makes 1 a precise adherence to the me- 
trical form a matter no longer of choice, but primarily essential 
to the just transmission of the sentiments. 

The “ Elegy,” in a more simple strain of sentiment, merely 
laments the death of a youthful friend of the poet. 

“‘ The sun shines ae grave, but he feels not its warming and 
enlivening rays; the soft breeze plays with the flowers which affection 
or friendship has planted over his remains, but he hears its whispers 
nomore. ‘lhere is consolation, however, in the thought that he is now 
freed from sorrow and care, and that he has passed to a state where 
all doubts and anxieties are ended, and where friends meet again, to 
be no more separated.” 


The lines inscribed Der Fliichtling, “The Fugitive” — Die 
Blumen, “ Flowers” —An den Frihling, “To Spring” "—and the 
“ Triumph of Love,” are of a lighter and more pleasing descrip- 
tion, and (as such) have, most of them, been already seized upon 
by some of our numerous English versifiers, though scarcely 
perhaps deserving of being very highly distinguished above the 
general run of similar poetry. The Triumph der Liebe, a poem, 
like most of the others, of dithyrambic construction, has attri- 
buted to it, indeed, by some of the commentators, a degree of 
praise which, to our non-Germanized ears, sounds a little ‘hyper- 
bolical, almost as much so as the poem itself; but, by way of 
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specimen of this description of verses, and as a relief from the dry- 
ness of our poetical catalogue, we prefer, to any more lengthened 
disquisition, the offer to our readers of a version with which we 
have been presented by a lady, of the smaller poem entitled 
Elysium—the more willingly for the sake of the contrast which 
it affords to the Group from Tartarus. 


Etysium. 
“ Away with the moanings of sorrow ! 
The feast of Elysium’s glad morrow 
Shall drown every accent of woe. 
Life Elysian ! 
Endless bliss of floating vision ! 
Through fair smiling meadows where silver streams flow. 
Spring-tide’s mild morning, 
The landscape adorning, 
Gleams o’er the plain. 
The hours wing their flight mid sweet trances of pleasure ; 
The soul gushes forth into space without measure ; 
Truth here rends the veil in twain. 
Joys never failing 
O’erflow the glad heart : 
Here grief has no name to express her bewailing, 
But keen is the rapture and blissful the smart. 


The way-faring pilgrim with weariness bending, 
Beneath the cool shade his parch’d members extending, 
Casts off the load that so heavily weigh’d : 

Here too the reaper, his sickle forsaken, 
Lull'd by the notes that the harp-strings awaken, 
Dreams of rich harvests around him display’d. 


He, whose banner midst war’s tempests flutter’d, 
Round whose ears the murder-cry was utter’d 
Whilst earth shook beneath his thunder-tread, 
Gently slumbers here, beside the purling 
Of the waves o’er silvery pebbles curling ; 
Clashing spears break noiseless o’er his head. 
Here the tender wife her spouse embraces, 
Soft reposing in these verdant places ; 
Balmy gales, caressing, round them play. 
Here love finds the crown on earth denied her, 
And, death’s threatening arm no more beside her, 
Keeps an endless wedding holiday.” 

It should be remembered, to excuse a seeming fault in the 
last stanza, that Die Liebe, Love, is feminine in German. This 
same stanza also exhibits an instance of that self-repetition so 
frequently met with in Schiller’s poetry, the very same sentiment 
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occurring in a passage of the Gotter Griechenlands, which we 
are about to present to our readers, as a specimen of the poetry 
of the “ Second Period.” 

The mixture of tenderness and resentment, of ironical reproach 
and soft regret, which distinguishes the “ Lines to Minna,” ano- 
ther unknown and perhaps ideal fair-one, is in a different strain 
from most of Schiller’s poetry, and borders a little on the Horatian 
vein. The beautifully cutting apostrophe in the “ Audivere, 
Lyce,” — 

* Quo fugit Venus? heu! qudve color? decens 

Quod motus? Quid habes illius, illius, 

Que spirabat amores, 

Que me surpuerat mihi?” 
Whither hath Venus fled?—Ah where 
The radiant tint, the graceful air? 

What canst thou now display 
Of her—of her, who breath’d the soul 
Of very love, and subtly stole 

e from myself away ? 


may be aptly compared with the parallel stanza in the An Minna, 
which is thus rendered by Lord Francis Egerton, 
“In the wrecks of all thy beauty 
Lo! I see thee stand alone : 
Flatterers, fools, have ceas’d their duty, 
And thy May of life has flown, 
Watch the swallow, as he hovers, 
Studious of the lowering sky ; 
Such thy minions, such thy lovers : 
False one! not like them was I.” 


Among Schiller’s later poems we find the same strain of sen- 
timent repeated, in a more mellowed tone, in a few short stanzas 
inscribed “ An Emma,’ which we can almost suppose to have 
been intended as in substitution for the more sarcastic retaliation 
of his youthful spirit. The tone is altogether plaintive, and we 
cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of here inserting a version, 
which is also a female contribution. 


To Emma. 


“ Far in misty grey enshrouded, 
Now my vanish’d gladness lies ; 
One pure star alone, unclouded, 
Still attracts my loving eyes. 
Like the stars, alas! its light 
Beams but through the gloom of night. 
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Had thy last long sleep oppressed thee— 
Had stern Death thine eye-lids clos’d— 

Still my grief would have possess’d thee ; 
In my heart thou hadst repos’d. 

But thou livest, bright and free ; 

Livest—not, alas! to me. 

Can sweet hopes of Love's inspiring— 
Emma! can they transient prove ? 

What is past—long since expiring— 
Emma, say! can that be love ? 

Can its flame of heavenly glow 

Perish—like our joys below ?” 

The Ballad of Graf Eberhard der Greiner—(Count Everard, 
the Quarreller)—is one which belongs to a differeut order of com- 
position from that of the lyrical poems, which is the only subject 
of our present notice. It 1s a rude, and (to say the truth) some- 
what puerile specimen of a class w hic h was cultivated by Schiller 
with singular felicity at a far more advanced period of ‘his poet- 
ical career, and which has become to the English reader more 
familiar through the admirable graphic illustrations of Retzch, 
than through the tame and unedifying versions by which those 
illustrations have, in their republication in this country, been 
generally accompanied. A few, however, have met with abler 
translators, amongst whom we must partic ularly specify Mr. 
Impey; and to that gentleman, as we understand he is about 
to reprint his version “of “The Song of the Bell”* in company 
with the illustrations aforesaid, we would recommend the follow- 
ing it with an entire version of the whole of Schiller’s Ballad 
Poetry. 

But whatever may be our opinion as to the merits of these 
early poems, either as reflecting the individual mind of the 
author, or the character of the age—that of forced and extrava- 
gant sentiment—the Sturm und Drang period} to which they 
belong ; there can be no doubt whatever as to the peculiar stamp 
of the few existing specimens of the second period—that between 
the years 1785 and 1788—from the six and twentieth to the 
thirtieth of the poet's life; or that they exhibit what may be 

called the express image of the soul from which they emanated. 
The first of these, in the order in which they are placed in the 
Stuttgart edition, is the ode, or hymn, inscribed An die Freude ; 
a poem which is supposed to have originated in a very pleasing 


* Since published with Retsch’s Illustrations in a very beautiful form, and may be 
obtained at Senior's, Pall Mail. 

t It ought to be recollected that this period of German literature nearly corresponds 
with that of the Holcroft and Godwin and Darwin school in our own—an era of 
much bad taste and perverted sentiment. 
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incident related on the authority of one of the poet’s most inti- 
mate connexions, and too generally known to require to be here 
again repeated. One remark which has been made on its con- 
struction is, however, deserving of particular notice, as connected 
with other poems, in order of time immediately following ; and 
that is, the deeply religious tone of the choral strain which occurs 
at the end of every stanza—a religious tone which seems the 
genuine reflection of the author’s habitual sentiments, derived 
from impressions made in infancy on a mind of the purest sen- 
sibility, and only occasionally disturbed, but never effaced or 
permanently weakened, by the influence of philosophical specu- 
lation aided by a train of unhappy or dispiriting circumstances. 
The very peculiar structure of the verses, making its poetical 
excellences mainly dependent on idiomatic expressions and po- 
sition of words and syllables altogether untranslateable, may 
perhaps account for the fact that, although frequently set to 
music by German composers, and still (we are told) very gene- 
nerally performed at convivial meetings, especially by the free- 
masons of Germany, it has never (at least to our knowledge) 
been attempted to be rendered in English. 

Die Uniuberwindliche Flotte—“The Invincible Armada,” is 
another poem of that description of sentiment in which Schiller 
most deliglited—the dominion of mind over matter—the — 
ority of man’s nature to all the assaults of blind force. ere, 
however, it is the human mind, assisted by the immediate agency 
of a superintending Providence; not exalted (as is the too pre- 
vailing tendency of some of the succeeding poems) to an inde- 
pendent supremacy, nor lost in the utterly inconceivable hypo- 
thesis of a Welt-Gott—the ro sav—the Anima mundi. This 
very ancient and (it might have been supposed, but for its revival 
in the dreams of some German metaphysicians) exploded scheme 
—the Pantheistic—seems to have been early derived to the poet 
from the study of the works of Spinoza,* aided by the effect of 

* To those—and they form a very numerous class among English readers—who are 
ignorant of the true character of Spinoza’s philosophy, regarding it as mere open and 
undisguised Atheism, and, still more, of the light in which it is generally considered 
even by the least irreligious and sceptical of our continental neighbours, it may not be 
useless to advert to the candid exposition of Schlegel. “‘ Spinoza’s greatest error,” says 
he, “‘ that of making no distinction between God and the world, is one of the most per- 
nicious nature. He denied to individual beings independence and self-direction, and 
saw in them all only various manifestations of one eternal and all comprehending exis- 
tence ; he thus took personality from the Deity, and freedom from man, and by repre- 
senting all that is immoral, untrue, aud impious, as appearances, not realities, he went 
far to destroy all distinction between good and evil. This error is so intimately con- 
nected with the doctrines of unassisted reason, that it is probably the very oldest of all 
the falsities which sprang up in the room of the trath originally communicated to man- 
kind by its Maker. But Spinoza threw Pantheism into a more scientific shape than it 


ever possessed before his time. ‘The error itself is one so natural to scientific and self- 
confident reason, that Descartes, from whose system that of Spinoza immediately sprung, 
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circumstances to which we have before alluded, till brought back 
to a state of greater consistency with the fundamental laws of 


was prevented only by the want of depth and decision in his spirit from falling into the 
abyss upon the brink of which he stood. In this, as in many other cases, we must be 
careful to separate the error from the person.” * * * ‘* The morality of Spinoza is not, 
indeed, that of the Bible, for he himself was no Christian, but it is still a pure and 
noble morality resembling that of the ancient stoics, pomee possessing considerable 
advantages over that system.” * * * “The remarkable error which lies at the root of 
all his philosophy is indeed a pernicious and detestable one. Yet if we compare that 
error with the atheism of the eighteenth century, we shall be at no loss to discover a 
mighty difference between them, That material philosophy, which gives the first place 
to sense, is an error which seems to lie almost lower than the region of humanity. 
Rarely, among particular individuals who have embraced such a system, can there be 
much reason to hope for a return to truth, although there can be no difficulty in con- 
ceiving that an age or nation, which has seen the pernicious moral consequences openly 
displayed, should throw it off with abhorrence. ‘The high spirituality, on the contrary, 
of that other error into which Spinoza fell, may well appear to have greater means and 
more open paths for reformation,” &c. 

** Pantheism and idolatry,” observes Coleridge, ‘‘ naturally end in each other ; for 
all extremes meet. Spinoza, at the end of his life seems to have obtained a glimpse of 
the truth. In his last published letters, it appears that he began to suspect his pre- 
mises, His Unica Substantia is, in fact, a mere notion.”—(Table-Talk, i. 35, 100.) 

The views of the same distinguished philosopher and poet on the general subject of 
the Pantheistic doctrine—those, at least, which he entertained at one period of his 
life~may be still further collected from the following passage in his ‘ Biographia 
Literaria,” and they are the more suitable to our present purpose on account of the 
close initiation of the writer into all the mysteries of German philosophical literature. 
Writing of Jacob Behmen and the mystics, Coleridge observes, ‘‘ that the system is 
capable of being converted iuto an irreligious Pantheism, I well know. The ethics of 
Spinoza may, or may not, be an instance. But at no time could I believe that it is in 
itself and essentially incompatible with religion, natural or revealed ; and now I am 
most thoroughly persuaded of the contrary. The writings of Kant at once invigorated 
and disciplined my understanding.” . . . ‘‘ After fifteen years, I still read his produc- 
tions with undiminished delight and increasing admiration. The few passages that re- 
mained obscure, I soon found were hints and insinuations referring to ideas which 
Kant did not think it prudent to avow.” . . . “‘ An idea, in the highest sense, cannot be 
conveyed but by a symbol ; and, except in geometry, all symbols of necessity imply an 
apparent contradiction. ance cuverociv—and, for those who could not pierce through 
this symbolic bark, his writings were not intended.” . ..‘‘ Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre 
was to add the key-stone of the arch ; and by commencing with an act, instead of a 
thing, or substance, Fichte assuredly gave the first mortal blow to Spinozism, as taught by 
Spinoza himself, and supplied the idea of a system truly metaphysical, and of a meta- 
physique truly systematic. But this fundamental idea he overbuilt with a heavy mass 
of mere notions. ‘Thus his theory degenerated into a crude Fgoismus—a boastful and 
hyperstoic hostility to nature,—as lifeless, godless, and altogether unholy ;. while his 
religion consisted in the assumption of a mere Ordo ordinans, which we were permitted 
exotericé to call God; and his ethics is an ascetic, and almost monkish modification of 
the natural passions and desires. In Schelling’s Natur-Philosophie and Transcendental 
Idealismus, I first found a genial coincidence with much that J had toiled out for my- 
self, and a powerful assistance in what I had yet to do.”—(Biog. Lit. vol. i. p. 144.) 

We make no apology for the length and diffuseness of these quotations, explanatory 
as they are of the mental state and progress of our poet—(and in this respect Schiller 
appears to us to be almost identical with Coleridge himself)—beginning with Spinoza, 
and ending in Schelling; for with the later philosophical system which, from the name 
of its author, has acquired on the continent that of the ‘* Hegelian,” Schiller was of 
course unacquainted. But we may be allowed to refer to the publications of Dr. Mill, 
the late Christian Advocate, both as explanatory and condemnatory of the whole delu- 
sive fabric. 

Dr. Clarke long ago remarked, that “ Believing too much and too little have com- 
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natural religion by his intimate familiarity with the writings of 
Kant, and (latterly) of Fichte and Schelling. It is of his tran- 
sition-state through the dismal depths of Spinozism, however, 
that one of his biographers speaks, when mentioning the Phi- 
losophische Briefe which were composed by him at this period. 
“Julius and Raphael,” he says—(these are the names of the inter- 
locutors in these written dialogues)—“ are the emblems of the poet’s 
own hopes and fears. Their Philosophic Letters unfold to us many a 
gloomy conflict that had passed in the secret chambers of his soul. 
Sceptical doubts on the most important of all subjects were natural to 
such an understanding as Schiller’s; but his heart was not of a temper 
to rest satisfied with doubts, or to draw a sorry compensation for them 
from the pride of superior acuteness, or the vulgar pleasure of pro- 
ducing an effect on others by assailing their dearest and holiest persua- 
sions. With him, the question about the essence of our being was not 
a subject for shallow speculation, charitably named scientific ; still less 
for vain jangling and polemical victories: it was a fearful mystery, which 
it concerned all the {meet sympathies and most sublime anticipations 
of his mind to have explained. It is no idle curiosity, but the shud- 
dering voice of nature, that asks if our happiness depend on the harmo- 
nious play of the sensorium, if our conviction may waver with the beating 
of the pulse? What Schiller’s ultimate opinions on these points were, 
we are nowhere specially informed. That his heart was orthodox— 
that the whole universe was, for him, a temple in which he offered up 
the continual sacrifice of devout adoration ; his works and life bear 
ample testimony ; yet, here and there, his fairest visions seem sicklied 
over with a pale cast of doubt ; a withering shadow seems to flit across 
his soul, and chill it in his loftiest moods. ‘The dark condition of the 
man who longs to believe, and longs in vain, he can represent with a 
verisimilitude and touching beauty which shows it to have been familiar 
to himself. Apart from their ingenuity, there is a certain severe pathos 
in some of tliese passages, which affects us with a peculiar emotion.” 
* * * * «The Philosophic Letters paint the struggles of an ardent, 
enthusiastic, inquisitive spirit to deliver itself from the harassing un- 
certainties, to penetrate the dread obscurity, which overhangs the lot 
of man. The first faint scruples of the doubter are settled by the 
maxim— believe nothing but thine own reason ; there is nothing holier 
than truth. But reason, employed in such an inquiry, can do but half 
the work. She is like the conjuror who has pronounced the spell of 
invocation, but has forgot the counter-word ; spectre and shadowy 
forms come crowding at his summons; in endless multitudes they press 
and hover round his magic circle ; and the terror-struck black-artist 
cannot lay them. Julius finds that on rejecting the primary dictates 
of feeling—the system of dogmatical belief—he 1s driven to the system 


monly the luck to meet together, like two things moving contrary ways in the same 
circle ;” and Dugald Stewart, who, in his preliminary dissertation, has cited both this 
saying of Clarke’s, and the preceding observations of Schlegel, but to still greater 
advantage Mr. Hallam, in his Introduction to the Literature of Europe, vol. iv. chap. 3, 
may also be safely consulted on the subject of Spinozism. 
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of materialism. Recoiling in horror from this dead and cheerless creed, 
he toils and wanders in the labyrinths of Pantheism, seeking comfort 
and rest, but finding none, till, baffled, and tired, and sick at heart, he 
seems inclined, as far as we can judge, to renounce the dreary problem 
altogether, to shut the eyes of his too keen understanding, and take 
refuge under the shade of revelation. The anxieties and errors of 
Julius are described in glowing terms ; his intellectual subtleties are 
mingled with the eloquence of intense feeling. ‘The answers of his 
friend are in a similar style ; intended not more to convince than to 
persuade. ‘The whole work is full of passion as well as acuteness ; 
the impress of a philosophic and poetic mind striving with all its vast 
energies to make its poetry and its philosophy agree. Considered as 
exhibiting the state of Schiller’s thoughts at this period, it possesses a 
peculiar interest. In other respects there is little in it to allure us. 
It is short and incomplete ; there is little originality in the opinions it 
expresses, and none in the form of its composition. As an argument 
on either side, it is too rhetorical to be of much weight; it abandons 
the inquiry when its difficulties and its value are becoming greatest ; 
and breaks off abruptly without arriving at any conclusion. Schiller 
has surveyed the dark Serbonian bog of infidelity; but he has made 
no causeway through it.” 


The above is a long extract from a work already familiar, as 
it well deserves to be, not only to English readers of German, 
but to most Germans also; but a true comprehension of the 
state of Schiller’s mind can hardly be attained by fewer words, 


and certainly not expressed in equally eloquent language. We 
shall subjoin to it a passage from M. de Barante’s memoir, illus- 
trative of some events in the poet’s life at this crisis. 


“ Schiller was, at this time, in a state of extreme mental agitation. 
He was arrived at that tempestuous epoch of life when youth begins 
to regulate its vivacity, to concentrate its energies ; when it broods 
over its thoughts and sentiments, and contemplates itself with greater 
seriousness ; when futurity no longer appears indefinite in its hopes, 
and when a man begins to discover that there is not time for all things. 
Passions take place of light and transitory emotions; the bold and 
wandering excursions of the mind are reduced within the channel of 
fixed meditation. One sets in earnest about preparing for the journey 
of life. Character becomes marked ; persuasions and inclinations de- 
cided ; those who are destined to occupy a rank in the scale of being 
form to themselves a more correct notion of that for which they are 
destined. A violent and contested passion had possessed itself of the 
whole soul of Schiller; and, joined to the doubts which he had con- 
ceived as to the rules of duty and their divine sanction, plunged him 
into inexpressible agonies. He wavered between virtuous resolutions 
and a fierce impatience of all moral restraint. His writings in prose 
and in verse faithfully retrace these internal commotions. They are 
generally impressed with the mournful sentiment that man is actuated 
by a noble impulse towards the good and the beautiful, but that, having 
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found that sentiment only in his own breast, having as it were created it, 
he is wholly unable to reach its demonstration. Still he never falls into a 
state of frivolous and arid doubt ; though the idea of virtue, of religion, 
of all that is noble and elevated, may cease in his eyes to be divinely 
consecrated, he does not therefore desire to destroy or stifle it; on the 
contrary, he seeks for it an asylum in the narrower sphere of humanity ; 
he makes it the most perfect work of the human intellect, though unable 
to find in it an immutable and fixed principle, imposed of necessity, 
and descended from above.” 

In this animated and generally (we believe) very faithful 
sketch of Schiller’s mental condition at the period now under 
review, there appears to be some inaccuracy in representing the 
poem entitled Der Kampf, or “The Conflict,” to have followed, 
when there is every internal evidence that it preceded, “ Re- 
signation ;” containing, as it does, a picture of the struggle on 
the termination of which necessarily ensued that state of mental 
exhaustion, and consequent abandonment, akin to utter despon- 
dency, which forms the prevailing tone of the sister effusion. 
But there is also a mis-statement (as we firmly believe it to be) 
of a more serious nature as it affects the moral character of the 
poet in some following passages, which for brevity’s sake we 
omit. That such a man, as we both know and feel Schiller to 
have been, no less from his writings than from all other par- 
ticulars of his history which have come down to us, (and Pal 
is no distinguished author, the inmost recesses of whose life and 
conduct have been more minutely and scrupulously, or rather 
unscrupulously, ransacked,) should have even so much as formed 
a design on the virtue of a marzied woman, and that woman the 
wife of a friend, is to us utterly incredible; and there appears 
nothing to warrant it in the narrations of any of his German 
biographers.* About the person and social position of the lady 
in question there seems however to be still some uncertainty ; 
and the story which is related, on the authority (we believe) of 
Madame von Wolzogen, of the coquetish fair one to whom he 
was introduced under the auspices of the actress Sophie Albrecht, 

* The above sentences were written in ignorance of Hoffmeister’s recent version of 
the enigmatical story referred to, and of the suppressed stanzas of the poem which he 
has brought back to light. We still think, even with the aid of this subsequent reve- 
lation, that Schiller’s reputation remains untainted by the charges of treachery and 
systematic seduction, though we are compelled to admit the great apparent probabilit 
of the minor, though still serious, offence against the letter of the law matrimonial, 
According to this version, the frail fair one was an early flame—perhaps the very Laura 
of his first poetical aspirations—and the union, the sanctity of which was, unhappily, 
and in an evil hour of temptation, violated, a forced and ill-assorted one. We are still 
in the dark as to the actual termination of the affair ; but it seems probable that it ended 
in what the civilians term a condonation on the part of the injured husband, and a for- 
bearance, on that of the guilty parties, from all future repetition of the injury ; and 


that these poems of Schiller’s must be read with a view to this interpretation of their 
meaning. 
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would seem to have reference to some “ false, fleeting, perjured” 
Minna, rather than to any more potent attraction, such as to 
justify the vehemence of intense passion displayed in the poem 


of Der Kampf, even as that poem now appears, curtailed of 


those yet more extravagant excrescences which, conceived in the 
true King Cambyses’ vein, it exhibited under its original quaint 


title of Die Freigeisterei der Leidenschaft, ‘“‘ The Free-thinking of 


Passion.” From the internal evidence of those suppressed stan- 
zas, as they have been preserved by Hoffmeister, we must indeed 
confess that the account of the matter which that writer has 
given us, involving as it does the reputation of poor Margaret 
Schwan, whom the other story would save harmless, affords the 
true solution. Even in this view of the case, however, a lapse 
incurred in a moment of passion— probably also a single lapse, 
(for there is no supposition of a continued intrigue,) is very dif- 
ferent from a case of systematic seduction. Even in its pruned 
state—and we abstain, on a point of principle, from giving 
additional publicity by an English version, to an exposure of 
which Schiller himself at a later period of his life repented—the 
poem seems to retain much of what was most liable to On apap 
besides exhibiting the weakness and imperfection which is the 
natural result of such an operation as that to which it has been 
subjected. 
Der Kamrr* (“ The Conflict.”) 
“No! I this battle will no longer wage— 
Stern duty’s giant strife. 
The heart's fierce tumult thou canst ne’er assuage— 
Then, virtue! lay not such a load on life. 
A vow I've sworn—yes truly have I sworn it— 
Self-conquest to begin. 
Behold thy crown! these brows could ne’er have worn it— 
There, take it back, and leave me free to sin! 


The bond we made—be it asunder burst !— 

She loves —the forfeiture I gladly sign. 

Happy, in drunkenness of bliss immers’d, 

Who bears his deep fall’s shame as light as I bear mine. 


She sees the worm corrode my manhood's bloom, 
And spent, my vernal prime ; 

Silent admires the self-renouncing deed sublime, 

And liberally awards my compensation’s doom. 


Mistrust this angel Virtue, beauteous spirit ! 
I’m arm’d to crime by thy soft sympathy. 

Not all the boundless realm earth’s sons inherit 
Contains another, brighter meed than thee. 


* Which, as explaining the nature of the struggle described by it, the Latin translator 
has not inaptly rendered “ Certameri mecum.” 
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Thou art the crime I fain would fly for ever— 
But—tyrant destiny ! 

My virtue finds no meed to crown her high endeavour, 

But in her own expiring agony.” 

After all, there is nothing perhaps much more enigmatical in 
this poem than in many of Shakspeare’s sonnets ; and a sus- 
picion may even now be entertained, that, with some slight 
foundation of fact, there may have been, in both cases, a great 
deal of merely imaginary superstructure; and that the same ob- 
servation will apply to the succeeding poem of “ Resignation,” * 
which, while we acknowledge the general merit of Lord Francis 
Egerton’s well-known version, we prefer giving, on account of 
its greater closeness, in the elegant and nervous prose of M. de 
Barante. 

“ La Resicnation.t 


“ Et moi je naquis aussi dans |’Arcadie; et la nature, 4 mon ber- 
ceau, me promit aussi le bonheur; et moi je naquis aussi dans |’Ar- 
cadie ; cependant un rapide printemps ne m’a donné que des larmes. 

“Le mois de Mai de la vie ne fleurit qu’une fois, et ne revient 
plus. Il est flétri pour moi. Le dieu du silence .... hélas! pleurez, 
amis .... le dieu du silence a retourné mon flambeau vers la terre, et 
la clarté a disparu. 

“ Formidable éternité ! me voici déja sur ton seuil obscur: regois ma 
lettre de créance sur le bonheur ; je te la rapporte sans avoir brisé le 
cachet. Je ne sais rien de la felicité. 

* Je porte mes plaintes devant ton tréne, 6 reine voilée! Sur notre 
planéte courait un bruit consolant; on disait que tu regnais ici avec 
les balances de Ja justice, et que tu te nommais Rémunératrice. 

‘Ici, disait-on, l’eftroi attend les méchans, et le bonheur est réservé 
aux bons. Tu dois dévoiler les replis du coeur ; tu m’expliqueras 
les enigmes de la Providence ; et tu tiendras compte des souffrances. 

“Tei s’ouvre une patrie pour les bannis; ici se termine le sentier 
épineux de la patience. Une fille des dieux, qu'on m’a nommé la 
Vérité, que peu connaissent, que beaucoup évitent, soumit ma vie 4 un 
rude frein. 

“ Je t’en tiendrai compte dans une autre vie, donne-moi ta jeunesse. 
Je ne puis rien t’offrir que cette créance. Je pris cette erGance sur 
une autre vie, et je lui donnai ma jeunesse. 


* The title of this very singular poem has also been rendered by the Latin translator, 
with some circumlocution, ‘‘ Vates spei mercedis, alter vita solvend=, renuntiat.” How 
different this, it may well be said, from the resignation of Christianity. 

+ The following passage from the ‘‘ Ghost-Seer” (Der Geister-Seher) will best ex- 
plain the state of mind under which this poem was written. It is, indeed, almost a 
paraphrase, and, as such, we give it in the words of a well-known translation. 

** What went before and what will follow me, I regard as two black impenetrable 
curtains, which hang down at the two extremities of human life, and which no living 
man has yet drawn aside. Many hundreds of generations have already stood before 
them with their torches, guessing anxiously what lies behind. On the curtain of fu- 
turity many see their own shadows, the forms of their passions enlarged and put in 
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** Donne-moi la femme si chére 4 ton coeur, donne-moi ta Laura ; 
par-dela le tombeau, je te paierai avec usure. Je |’arrachai sanglante 
de mon coeur déchiré ; je sanglotai, et je la lui donnai. 

‘** Va reclamer ta créance sur la mort, disait le monde avec un rire 
dédaigneux ; la trompeuse aux gages des despotes t’a présenté l’ombre 
au lieu de la vérité ; tu n’auras rien quand cette apparence s’évanouira. 

“ La troupe envenimée des railleurs déployait librement son esprit. 
Trembles-tu done devant une opinion qui n’est devenue sacrée qu’en 
vieillissant? Que sont les dieux, sinon la solution adroite et supposée 
d'un systéme du monde mal congu: solution que Uesprit de Chomme a 
empruntée de la nécessité de l'homme. 

Que signifie l'avenir que nous couvrent les sépulcres? et l’éter- 
nité que tu étales si pompeusement? Elle est respectable seulement 
parce qu’un voile la couvre. C’est l’ombre gigantesque de notre propre 
terreur, réfléchie par le miroir grossisant de notre conscience troublée. 

“Ce que, dans le délire de ta fiévre, tu nommes immortalité, est 
une copie mensongére des formes de la vie: c’est la momie du temps, 
conservée par le baume de |’espérance, dans la froide demeure du tom- 
beav. 

* Quant a l’espérance .... elle est convaincue de mensonge par la 
destruction. Et tu lui sacrifies des biens assurés ?—depuis six mille 
ans la mort se tait; quelque cadavre s’est-il donc levé du tombeau 
pour donner nouveile de ta Rémunératrice ? 

“‘ Je voyais le Temps s’enfuir vers tes rivages. Abandonnée de 
lui, la nature n’était plus qu'un cadavre flétri; et aucun mort ne se 
levait de son tombeau ; et je me confiais au serment de la déesse. 

“ Je t'ai sacrifié toutes mes joies ; maintenent je me jette devant le 
tréne de ta justice. J’ai bravement méprisé les railleries des hommes ; 
je n’ai estimé grands que tes seuls trésors. Rémunératrice, je de- 
mande ma récompense, 

“ J’aime mes enfans d’un égal amour, cria un invisible génie : deux 
fleurs, cria-t-i] .... écoutez bien, enfans des hommes .... deux fleurs 
croissent pour celui qui sait les trouver. Elles se nomment : |’Espé- 
rance et la Jouissance. 

“ Celui qui cueille une de ses fleurs ne doit pas exiger l'autre. 
Qu’il jouisse, celui qui ne peut pas croire! Cette loi est éternelle 
comme le monde. Qu’il sacrifie, celui qui peut croire! L histoire 
du monde, voila le jugement du monde. 


motion : they shrink in terror at this image of themselves. Poets, philosophers, and 
founders of states, have painted this curtain with their dreams, more smiling or more 
dark, as the sky above them was cheerful or gloomy ; and their pictures deceive the 
eye when viewed from a distance ; many jugglers too make profit of this our universal 
curiosity : by their strange mummeries they have set the outstretched fancy in amaze- 
ment. A deep silence reigns behind this curtain ; no ove once within it will answer 
those he has left without ; all you can hear is a hollow echo of your question, as if you 
shouted into achasm. To the other side of this curtain we all are bound: men grasp 
hold of it as they pass, trembling, uncertain who may stand within it to receive them ; 
quod sit id quod tantum morituri vident. Some unbelieving people there have been, 
who have asserted that this curtain did but make a mockery of man, and that nothing 
could be seen because nothing was behind it: but to convince these people, the rest 
have seized them, and hastily pushed them in.” 
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“Tu as espéré! Tu as eu ta récompense. ‘Ta foi a été la compen- 
sation de ton bonheur. Tu pouvais le demander a tes sages! Ce 
que homme n’a pas accepté de Ja minute, l’éternité ne peut pas le lui 
restituer.” 





* T] ya” (M. de Barante continues) “ quelque chose de douloureuse- 
ment bizarre dans ce sentiment qui se révolte contre l’accomplissement 
du devoir ; il craint que ce ne soit une sublime mystification ; il vou- 
drait avoir la certitude de faire un calcul profitable ; reconnait cepen- 
dant que l’homme porte en lui-méme cette loi nécessaire ; avoue que 
la plus noble jouissance est de la connaitre, de ia suivre, et se rattache 
a la vertu, méme en la regardant comme une duperie. Dire: ‘ L’his- 
toire du monde, voila le jugement du monde ;’ ou en d'autres termes, 
* Ce qui a été a été, et tout est fini par-la;’ c’est assurément nier la 
Providence et la morale. Mais professer en méme temps le culte dés- 
intéressé de la vertue, c’est rapprocher, s’il est possible, le scepticisme 
de la foi; c’est la révolte d'un coeur religieux contre une funeste 
erreur de l’esprit. Une autre des poésies de Schiller, intitulée: Le 
Combat, était l’expression plus amére encore et plus blasphématoire 
de cette erreur. Mais il ne s’en trouve que quelques strophes dans 
les éditions des ceuvres de Schiller. Il a senti le besoin de ne pas 
laisser subsister cette trace d’une maladie qu'il était parvenu a guérir.” 

This criticism appears to us equally just and candid, and, pro- 
ceeding from a writer of such well-known cor rectness of senti- 
ment, merits implicit confidence. But, even if he were without 
an apologist, Schiller himself deserves to be heard in his own 
vindication, and his mind was too noble and sincere to admit of 
our doubting, for a moment, the bona fides of his own account 
of the matter. In reprinting, entire and unaltered, this poem 
of Resignation, together with the abbreviated Freigeisterei, he 
introduces them with the followmg note: “I have the less 
scrupled to admit these pieces into the present collection, be- 
cause I may require of the reader that he will have the justice 
not to mistake a mere ebullition of passion for a philosophical 
system, or the despondency of a lover for the confession of faith 
of a poet.” A strong additional guarantee for the sincerity of 
this profession is, as his late biographer M. Schwab well ob- 
serves, to be found ir the fact of his contrary dealing with 
the Freigeisterei, and, as we shall presently show, with the 
Gotter Griechenlands, in both which poems he ruthlessly lopped 
away stanza after stanza of those parts which were deemed 
most objectionable ; the fair inference from which seems to be 
that, in preserving the Resignation unmutilated, he did so from 
@ conviction that. his purpose in the latter poem could not be 
misunderstood—being not so much a denial of the great truths 
of revelation, as the ¢ expression of that state of doubt and sus- 
pense to which every thinking mind is, at some period of its 
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existence, and especially in youth, more or less liable, “ when 
the actual conflict between the physical and moral order of the 
universe first flashes upon it as an unsolved, and perhaps in- 
soluble enigma.” 

The suppression of either of these remarkable compositions 
was, indeed, out of the question. Both had, even before they 
were in print, gone the circle of all Germany in a hundred 
different transcripts, and had become so deeply impressed in the 
hearts and memories of the German youths, that neither the 
reproaches nor the lamentations of criticism were of any avail 
to damp the general enthusiasm. That it was so, affords, in- 
deed (says Schwab), no better testimony to the excellence of 
the poems themselves than the boundless admiration and rap- 
turous applause which attended the first representation of The 
Robbers affords of the soundness of the critical taste so evinced. 
But, in whatever light we may be disposed to view the apology 
—whether, with M. Schwab’s good travelling companion of the 
vieille cour,* as altogether insufficient to repel the imputation 
of atheism to which the poem is, undoubtedly, prima facie 
liable, or as good and valid when the poem is ae in con- 
nexion with later compositions to which it seems more or less to 
have reference, and to be again referred to by them, it forms 
by far too important a link in the chain of Schiller’s mental 
history to be passed over in silence, or even superficially ad- 
verted to; and we shall therefore be excused for thus bringing 
it once more before the eyes of the public, together with the 
arguments which have been adduced in its favour and justifica- 
tion—more especially as we shall not be able to avoid again 


* « T have still a lively remembrance of a conversation which passed in April, 1827, 
in the rural alleys of the Garden of the Chateau of Fontenay aux Roses, near Paris, 
between me and an eminent and sensible partisan of the Restoration, on the subject of 
German education, when he expressed himself very indignantly, not so much of Schil- 
ler’s poem of Resignation, as of the custom of placing that and other similar blas- 
phemies in the hands of young German students. I was of this gentleman’s party, 
and returned with him in his carriage to Paris; when, excited by the apology which 1 
made for the poetry and for the poet rather than for the principle of the composition, 
he suddenly exclaimed on our arrival at one of the theatres of the revolutionary horrors, 
after an interval of some time during which we had interchanged only a few short 


syllables, 
‘ Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere Divos.’ 


‘* To this honest zealot, therefore, our poet appeared in the character of nothing less 
than an atheist.” We are unable to deny that, if the poem is to be taken by itself, 
and as the genuine and deliberate expression of the poet's sentiments, it seems to bear 
out the judgment thus passed upon it; nor have we any doubt that, taken as a mere 
ebullition of feeling (as the poct himself represents it), it is still liable to the same 
heavy censure. The only question is, whether we are entitled to say it is otherwise 
when read in connexion with other poems of later date, e. g. the “ Ideal und Leben,” 
as the author intended it should be read when he reprinted it in his last edition. 
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referring to it when we arrive at that period of Schiller’s life 
which produced the poetical results of his maturer philosophy. 
Having commenced our observations by drawing the reader’s 
attention to the near coincidence, in respect of chronology, of 
the respective careers of Schiller and Burns, it may not be un- 
interesting to remark another coincidence—one of sentiment— 
between this youthful production of the German poet, and the 
earliest among Burns’s printed poems—that entitled “ Winter, 
a Dirge”—in which, however, our British bard has the great 
advantage of turning to a religious sense the very same expres- 
sion of feeling. 
* Thou Power supreme, whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil, 
Here firm I rest—they must be best, 
Because they are Thy will. 
* Then all I want—O do Thou grant 
This one request of mine !— 
Since to enjoy thou dost deny, 
Assist me to resign !” 


With reference to the further development of Schiller’s philo- 
sophical scheme, if worthy to be so called, the reader has at 
to bear in mind the three concluding stanzas of the poem, whic 
serve as foundation for all that follows. 


* With equal love I hold my children dear— 
An unseen Genius thus exclaim’d. 
Two flowers, he cried,—Ye sons of Adam, hear !— 
Two flowers reward the wise discoverer, 
Hope and Enjoyment nam’d. 


** Whoso hath pluck’d the one, his hands refrain 
To touch the sister bloom. 
Who cannot trust, let him enjoy—the strain 
Is ancient as the world—who can, let him abstain ! 
The world’s record is the world’s final doom.* 


** Thou—thou hast hop’d—thou hast receiv’d thy pay. 
Thy faith thine own apportion’d bliss—no more. 
Let all thy sages by experience say— 
What from the present hour we strike away 
Will no Eternity restore.” 


* “ Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht”—a plain instance of the impossibility of 
rendering the sense of many of Schiller’s most nervous and energetic expressions 
otherwise than by way of paraphrase. M. de Barante’s version, ‘ L’histoire du monde, 
voila le jugement du monde,” is somewhat nearer to the words than ours ; but does it 
better express the meaning? The Latin translator endeavours thus to convey the im- 
pression : 


 Usque Clio 
Munus obit Themidis supreme.” 
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And in this dark and uncomfortable state of uncertainty (to 
say the least of it) as to their future destination, those men only 
are doomed to rest who trust that the experience of the present 
life will yield them assurance of a life to come. As Sir William 
Jones makes the poet Hafiz express it, “ "Tis all a cloud—'tis all 
a dream.” How far Schiller himself was able to penetrate the 
cloud, or disperse the gloom of his negative creed, without the 
aid of revelation, we may see hereafter when we come to pursue 
the concluding sentiment of this poem to the opening of the 
Ideal und Leben, in which, some eight or ten years later, the 
poet returns to it. Meanwhile it is consolatory to reflect that 
Schiller himself, throughout the series of his more mature pro- 
ductions, gives abundant testimony to the want which he evi- 
dently felt of a more certain hope than any which his philoso- 
phy could afford him, as well as to his entire exemption from 
those stubborn prejudices of unbelief which we find, in so many 
instances, presenting an insurmountable resistance to all the 
influences of religion and reason united. 

Let us take, for our example of this change of sentiment, the 
truly philosophical poem of “ The Veiled Statue of Sais”— 
(Das Verechleierte Bild, &c.), the date of which is about nine 
years later than that of the “ Resignation,” and which may be 
considered to reflect the sober suggestions of human reason as 
to the nature of mysteries beyond the reach of human compre- 
hension—a strong illustration of our introductory axiom that 
Schiller’s Poems, in order to the true understanding of the mind 
of the author, must be read, not separately, but collectively, and 
in connection with his philosophical writings in general. The 
subject of the poem, we need hardly inform our readers, is to 
be found in Plutarch ; but it sufficiently speaks for itself. We 
give it in our own blank verse, in preference to Lord F. Egerton’s 
rhymed version, because blank verse was the vehicle chosen by 
the poet himself, and ours is line for line with the original. 


“ A Youth, by ardent thirst of knowledge mov’d 
To seek Egyptian Sais, there to learn 
The Priesthood’s sacred lore, with eager haste 
Had many a stage already posted o’er, 
Still by the inquisitive spirit onward drawn ; 
And scarcely might the Hierophant appease 
The impatient, bold aspirant. ‘ What have I gain’d, 
If I possess not All ?’—so spake the youth— 
‘ What boots it, here, a lesser or a more ? 
Say—is thy Truth, like to the joys of Sense, 
Only a Sum, to be receiv'd in larger 
Or smaller measure, so we but receive it ? 
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Is it not One—alone and undivided ? © 

Take but one note from the harmonious scale — 
Take but one colour from the ztherial bow— 
And what remains to thee is nothing worth, 
Wanting the fullness of the beauteous whole.’ 


* As thus they converse held, they stood beneath 
The temple’s lonely dome in still repose, 
Where a veil’d Statue of gigantic bulk 
Fell on the young man’s eyes. Wondering he look’d 
Towards his guide, and spoke—‘ Say, what is that 
Which by this veil is hidden from our sight ?’ 
‘ Trurn’—was the answer. ‘ How!’ exclaim’d the youth, 
‘ For Truth, and Truth alone, I’ve ever striven— 
And this is that which now a veil conceals ?’ 
‘ Settle this difference with thy God’—replies 
The Hierophant. ‘ No mortal man, he saith, 
May stir this veil, till I myself uplift it. 
And whosoe’er with sacrilegious hand 
Shall sooner raise the Holy —the Forbidden— 
He, saith the Godhead’—*‘ Well !’—* shall Truth behold.’— 
‘ Strange Oracle! most strange! But, thou thyself— 
Say, didst thou never lift it?’—* I! good sooth, 
No, nor was ever tempted’—‘ There, indeed, 
I comprehend you not. For if from Truth 
Nought but this thin partition-veil divides me’ — 
* Say, also, God's decree’—rejoins his guide. 
* More potent than thou deemest of, my son, 
Is that thin vestment. To thy touch tho’ light, 
"Tis for thy conscience a full hundred weight.’ 


“ The young man, thankful, to his home return’d, 
The burning thirst of knowledge banish’d sleep ; 
Restless upon his fever’d couch he roll’d, 

And started up at midnight. To the Temple 
Impulsively his trembling footsteps led. 

It was an easy task to scale the wall, 

And thence with one bold spring to clear the way 
To the innermost of that rotunda’s gloom. 


* Here now he stands, and silence wraps him round, 
Awful and vast, as of the lonely tomb ; 
Where, save the hollow echoings of his feet, 
Nought breaks the secret chamber’s still repose. 
From over-head, the moonlight’s silvery blue 
Flings its pale radiance thro’ the window’d dome, 
And—dreadful as a present Deity— 
Gleams thro’ the darkness of the vaulted roof, 
In its long drapery clad, the shapeless form. 


“‘ He presses forward with unconscious step— 
Already his rash hand has touch’d the hallow’d veil. 
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It courses—hot and cold—thro’ every vein ;* 

And an invisible arm the deed repels, 

‘ Unfortunate! what wouldst thou ?’—thus exclaim’d 

The faithful monitor within. ‘ Wouldst tempt 

The All Holy? Hath not the Oracle proclaim’d, 

No mortal man may dare to touch that veil 

Till I myself uplift it ?’—* But the same 

Unerring voice—hath it not likewise said, 

Whoso dares lift the veil, shall Truth behold ?— 

Be what there may behind, the deed I dare.’ 

(With louder voice he cries) ‘ I will behold her.’ 
——‘ Behold her!’ 

In Jengthen’d accents echo mocking cries, 

No sooner spoke, the Veil he hath uprais’d— 

And now you ask, what did he there behold ?— 

I know not. All I’ve heard, next morning came 

Thither the priests, who pale and senseless found him 

Stretch’d out on Isis’ pedestal. What there 

He saw, or what experienc’d, hath no tongue 

Ever disclos’d, But all his Light of Life 

Thenceforth had vanish'd, and deep-rooted sorrow 

Hurried him soon to an untimely grave. 

* Wo to the man’—these were his warning words 

To eager questioners, when urg’d to tell— 

* Wo to the man, who Truth would reach thro’ guilt! 

He never shall enjoy her beauteous face.’ ” 

It is surely very pleasing, from the whole tone and temper of 
this poem, (although other proofs are not wanting,) to observe 
how completely the turbid and impatient spirit which dictated 
so many of his compositions of the “ Robber period,” and of 
that which immediately succeeded it, had been purified and 
sobered down to a calm acquiescence in the mysterious dis- 
pensations of providence ; how entirely he had renounced the 
errors into which he had been led by his false guides, “ insani- 
entis dum sapientie consultus ;” had found himself constrained 
“retrorsum vela dare atque iterare cursus relictos,” and had 
tutored his mind into a state, if not of positive conviction, at 
least of willing docility, which is not only next akin to it but in 
itself infinitely preferable to that lazy contentedness which is 
satisfied without inquiry, and which looks without compassion 
on the wanderings and perplexities of more reasoning and in- 
quiring natures, 

But, to return to our chronological arrangement, Schiller’s 
escape from the entanglement of his unfortunate passion was 

* In the original— 

“* Da zuckt es heiss und kiihl durch sein Gebein”— 


A German idiom, which we have ventured to retain in the impersonal, “6 J courses,” &c. 
In French it would also be quite correct, and a familiar mode of expression, “J/ court,” &c. 
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followed, almost immediately, by the circumstances which led 
to his first introduction at the court of Weimar. Here a new 
existence seemed to open before him, and new and loftier objects 
of study and pursuit diverted him from the gloomy paths of 
eee philosophy. The succeeding year—1787-8—was 
chiefly spent in the composition of what may be termed his 
first great dramatic work, his Don Carlos. He engaged, 
about the same time, with all the natural ardour of his character, 
in the hitherto neglected study of the Greek language, and 
became in a manner fascinated with the models of grace and 
beauty, whether in poetry or in the sister arts of painting and 
sculpture, which the prosecution of that study, with its attendant 
researches, presented to him. With all the freshness of feeling 
incident to the first burst of such a glorious perspective on a 
mind previously prepared for its reception, with Wieland for his 
living preceptor, and the still recent labours of Winkelmann for 
his guide and model, he gave free scope to his newly awakened 
sensibilities in the composition of the Gotter Griechenlands— 
“ The Gods of Greece.” 

Of this very remarkable production it might be enough to 
say, that if it had been uttered in the feigned character of a 
heathen poet of the age of Julian or Constantine, in like manner 
with the sentiments which Goethe has so artfully thrown into 
the mouths of the performers in his “ Bride of Corinth,” all 
readers would have immediately agreed in the exquisite truth 
and reality of its images and conceptions. As it is—spoken in 
the author’s own character, towards the close of the eighteenth 
century of the Christian era, and in the very centre of christen- 
dom, it is but too well calculated to startle the reader who has 
not been tracing the mind of the poet, as we have been endea- 
vouring to do, through all the phases of its previous aberrations. 
To those who have done so, it will afford rather a pleasing relief 
to observe the gloomy features of his chaotic Pantheism begin- 
ning to be invested with mythological charms and graces. At 
the same time, while we agree with his latest biographer, Dr. 
Hoffmeister, in disclaiming on his behalf the apology of one 
of his female friends, who describes it as “ a merely visionary 
production, or a momentary freak of fancy,” we are no less 
convinced of the absurdity of detecting, with some of his severer 
critics, a deliberate design of inculcating the doctrines of de- 
parted heathenism, and resuscitating the mummy after its fifteen 
hundred years’ entombment.* If there is any meaning in the 


* A single instance occurs to us at this moment of a party, so late as the fifteenth 
century, charged with the deliberate design of restoring the old heathen worship, and 
suffering accordingly. Whether the fanaticism which led to the catastrophe may be 
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fashionable term esthetic, as applied to works of art and 
imagination, it is here that it may be most aptly-employed to 
designate the species of composition to which the poem belongs, 
and the nature of the influences by which it was dictated. In 
another sense it may be regarded only as a livelier and more 
picturesque expression of the same morbid state of religious 
scepticism which had displayed itself in the sombre colouring of 
the Freigeisteret and the Resignation; but, happily, it also 
deserves to be hailed as the harbinger of the poet’s return to a 
more healthful condition of mind; a return which was soon 
afterwards accelerated and confirmed by the fortunate circum- 
stance of his union with a most amiable and excellent woman, 
by the commencement of his acquaintance with the writings of 
Kant, and by the gradual substitution in his mind of the doc- 
trines of the Kantian philosophy in lieu of the reveries of 
Spinoza. 

“The Gitter Griechenlands,” says Dr. Hoffineister, “ must be 
ranked in the same class with the concluding acts of Don Carlos, with 


more rightfully set down to the account of the accused or of his accusers, it may per- 
haps, with our imperfect data, be hard to determine ; but if to that of the former, then 
it affords a striking instance of the ardour which was awakened in the human mind in 
favour of ancient systems and usages by the revival of literature. The example occurs 
in the recently published ‘‘ Chronique de Jean d’ Auton,” of which one of the chapters 
treats, ‘* D’un Perétique qui, en ce méme temps (the reign of Louis the Twelfth), fut 
brulé a Paris,” and, after relating an abominable act of sacrilege committed by this 
devoted sinner in snatching the host out of the hands of the priest and trampling it 
under foot with the exclamation, ‘‘ Et durera toujours cette folie?” goes on to state how 
he was led away to prison and questioned by the doctors ; ‘‘ lequel ne croyoit étre de 
déité autre que Jupiter et Herculés, et nioit tous principes fors les naturels, et disoit 
que autre paradis n’auroient les sauvés, que les Champs Elysées, et tout plein d’autres 
folies o0 n’avoit nul propos. Longuement fut gardé pour voir si connoissance de son 
erroné propos lui viendroit, mais toujours persévéra en sa folle opinion; dont son procés 
lui fut fait, et lui brulé tout vif comme desservi l’avoit.”’ * 

We strongly suspect that Schiller, if he had brought forth his ‘‘ Gods of Greece’ 
three centuries sooner, would have stood a good chance of suffering similar punish- 
ment, and that, in undergoing it, it would have been only said of him, as of this poor 
heretic, “‘ comme desservi I’avoit."’ Apropos to this subject, we have been somewhat 
struck by the reasoning of a note in a late number of the British Critic, where, in 
reference to a remark of Mr. Goode (‘‘ Divine Rule of Faith and Practice”) on a 
passage in one of the Oxford Tracts, to the effect that, if Love be the Parent of Faith, 
a Pagan or Mahometan may vindicate his belief by saying, I am a Pagan because | 
love the doctrines and rites of Paganism, &c., the writer observes, ‘* Of course he 
may; and if he do love them, he rightly believes,” &c. To be sure he goes on to 
qualify the latitude of this allowance by saying, that it is not to be extended to the case 
of one who has had the benefit of a Christian education. But, suppose that education 
to be corrupt and faulty, to the extent of being, not Christian, but anti-Christian (as 
the Protestant believes of the Romanist), or heretical (as the Romanist believes of 
the Protestant), what are we then to say? Is the defence in such case admissible ? 
And, supposing Schiller’s education to have been a false and corrupt one according to 
either of these notions, will it justify him in the deliberate profession of a faith which 
we have hitherto charitably considered as merely poetical and imaginative ? 


* Taylor, the late ingenious translator of Plato, is thought to have believed in the 
existence of Jupiter and Juno. 
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the Freigeisterei, the Resignation, the tale of the Verbrecher aus ver- 
lorenen Ehre, the Philosophical Letters, and the Ghost-Seer. In all 
these various exhibitions, morally religious subjects are treated with 
a hostile tendency against positive, traditional, religious dogmas, and 
against rules of life prescribed by the church. The poet had already, 
in Don Carlos, arrogated for himself and for all men entire freedom 
of thought; and he could therefore hold in no estimation any religious 
opinions of which he had not attained to the fullest conviction by the 
aid of his own reflections, or to which he, at least,.did not find a 
response in his own pure human nature. In the progress of his free 
inquiries he persuaded himself, with Kant, that human reason is in- 
capable by itself of comprehending the Deity, the scheme of the 
universe, the relation of God to the world, or the mode of the soul’s 
continuance after death; but he found a compensation for this inevitable 
ignorance in the moral faculties, in the active and liberal employment 
of which man loses the sense of his speculative incapacity. From 
this peculiar organization it seems to follow that man’s earthly destina- 
tion is placed, not in speculative knowledge, but in active exertion, by 
means of which he is enabled himself to become, although in a narrow 
sphere, a creator of the beautiful and the good. To this extent, 
Schiller’s deepest convictions were essentially in harmony with the 
opinions of Kant. But he could not here rest entirely satisfied. 
With an ardent poetical temperament ; with a soul which he felt to be 
harmoniously organized, though ever struggling against contradictions, 
he could not fail to appreciate the necessity of a lively inward mode 
of reflection on the mysteries of nature, of life, and of the universe. 
But, although human reason is incapable of unriddling the super- 
terrestrial, and the human understanding of conceiving the measure 
of the eternal destination of things, does it thence follow that the 
powers of the soul are limited to the reason and understanding? May 
we not draw nigh to the Infinite through the medium of our sensa- 
tions? May we not arrive at the divinity existing in the universe 
through the instinct implanted in our bosoms? And may not these 
sensations and instincts be cultivated, by means of the imagination, so 
as for every man to form to himself his own proper view of the 
universe, since in them he is possessed, at least, of symbols to stand 
him in lieu of that higher verity which is denied to his reason? This, 
which is evidently the poetical, and, while kept subservient to the tran- 
scendant or super-sensual, may be called the esthetico-religious, view 
of the universe, our poet felt himself constrained, being (as it were) 
expressly authorized by the most glorious faculties of his nature, to 
substitute for the abstract, partial, rationalistic and frigid conceptions 
of a dogmatic reason ; and as, at an earlier period, he had, in common 
with Kant, associated moral good with truth, in order to its comple- 
tion, so he now united the beautiful with both. 

“ Against this enlarged and beautiful view of the question, how- 
ever, stood opposed a formal religious creed, founded on one-sided 
reason, and actually rejecting the aid of science as much as it pre- 
tended to its support; while, on the other hand, the dryness, the 
tastelessness, or the utter deadness of the exclusive forms of church 
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worship, were such as to admit no reconcilement with this poetical 
aspect of the universe. If Schiller, therefore, as the advocate of spi- 
ritual freedom and true science, placed himself at an early period in 
opposition to church forms and dogmas, as serving only to oppress 
and imprison the soul, or else lull it asleep in the chimerical attempt 
to penetrate into what must for ever remain hidden from man, it 
follows that he was now, as the advocate of beauty, compelled to 
tread in a contrary direction to many established doctrines and usages ; 
and hence it is that he appears, in the Gétter Griechenlands, as the 
champion of eternal rights, which appeared to him to be either entirely 
overlooked, or but superficially regarded, in our religion. He here 
gives utterance to his most sodent aspirations, according to a poetical 
mode of treatment, which had entirely disappeared from the religion 
of the age, but which the Greeks had splendidly interwoven with their 
existence. The poem, nevertheless, is not directed against Mono- 
theism in general, but is designed only to censure that abstract Mono- 
theism of the understanding, which, in the poetical interest of truth, 
and of a misconceived higher judgment, derides all the claims of 
feeling and imagination, finding refreshment and solace only in an 
ever-living multiplicity of individual, proximate, intuitive, godlike 
creations. For, as reason demands one only God, so feeling and 
imagination demand, together with a mode of worship calculated to 
lay hold of the entire man, a plurality of gods, into which the One 
Supreme may be separated, and brought by division nearer to man’s 
sensual apprehension; and thus a pure Monotheism, any more than 
a pure Polytheism, was never found among a cultivated people. The 
poet denounces, in still loftier tone, the gloomy and self-denying 
religious observances of the age; its exclusively rational, inanimate, 
mechanical apprehension of nature; its melancholy prospects of life ; 
its fearful representations of death ; and its comfortless exhibition of 
a future state of existence—all with the design of placing in clearer 
light, by way of contrast, his own bright and purely human esthetic 
perceptions. "—( Hoffmeister, tom. ii. p. 82—85.) 


It is not necessary that we should either agree with the bio- 
grapher, or that he should be strictly consistent with himself, 
in thus exhibiting what he conceives to have been the state of 
feeling which dictated the poet’s expressions. It must be 
added, however, that the poem, as it now appears, is far short 
of what those feelings dictated ; for that, as originally published, 
it contained nearly twice the number of stanzas, and that, of 
those which have since been omitted, some appear to have been 
sacrificed to a more critical taste, as merely superfluous or 
redundant, while others were expunged out of respect to the 
feelings of some;of the author's friends, excited by the cavils to 
which they had given occasion, or possibly by reason of his own 
regret for the offence that had been caused by them, or of his 
own altered views with reference to the all-important subject. 
To whichsoever of these reasons we are to impute the omission, 
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the sacrifice it involved is deserving of high moral approbation, 

since the poet could not but be sensible that the continuity of 
the poem is broken, and its effect proportionably weakened, by 
the retrenchment. 

‘* The fundamental idea,” pursues our critical biographer, “is, that 
beauty is of superior excellence to truth itself in matters superterres- 
trial. On the other hand, the concluding stanza, as it stands altered 
in our present edition, takes leave of the reader, with the consolation 
that it was necessary the fabulous world of Greece should perish, in 
order that it might live eternally in song. This sentiment, which 
reminds us of the concluding thought of his 4n die Freunde,* does not 
well accord with the mournful strain of lamentation which pervades 
the whole poem, since it does but obscurely prefigure that self-existent 
world of zsthetic brightness, which Schiller afterwards imagined in 
his letters Ueber die 4isthetische Erziehung des Menschen. In man 
other respects, also, the poem has rather lost than gained through the 
alterations and curtailments of the new edition, With that which was 
hostile and violent, much of its characteristic features has likewise 
become evanescent.” 


Whilst, however, we think it but due to the poet, as well as to 
the religious feelings of our own age and country, to restrict our- 
selves in translation to that which it was his wish should remain 
with the world, as the record of his mature taste and judgment 
—(which, again, is different from being considered as the test of 
his religious opinions)—we cannot at all agree with Dr. Hoff- 
meister in finding fault with the construction of the poem as of 
“too erudite a complexion,” or as “informing us by means of 
what lies at too great a distance from our actual perceptions, 
and is, in part, wholly unknown to us, and to be understood 
only with the help of, a mythological dictionary.” We know 
not, indeed, how it may be with a large class of readers in these 
days of science and manufacture, machinery and locomotion, 
geology and phrenology, rail-roads and spinning jennies; but 
we well remember that, in the days of our youth, which were 
somewhat later than those of Sc hiller’s, there was no school- 
boy so stupid, who had gone through the first book or two of 
Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” but would have been able to under- 
stand for himself, and explain (if need be) to his sisters (which 
might also have been done without any offence to delicacy), 
every allusion contained in this delightful poem. The true 
ground of objection, if there be any, on this score, should seem 
rather to be, not the far-fetched, but the common-place nature 


* « Alles wiederholt sich nur im Leben, 
Ewig jung ist nur die Phantasie ; 
Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben, 
Das allein veraltet nie. 
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of most of these allusions, rendering very superfluous the pains 
taken by Mr. Bach, to elucidate them for the benefit of his 
youngest German scholars. But the vivid freshness, and ex- 
ae aptness, of every illustration, more than compen- 
sates for this apparent puerility ; and if all “ Doctor Lempriere” 
were turned into verse by a poet animated with the spirit of 
Schiller—or (to take a supposition nearer home) if a Helen 
Lowe were to dramatise all the metamorphoses in the same 
style with “Cephalus and Procris,’—we believe that even we, 
at our aieneal age, should be insensible of fatigue or weari- 
ness, or anything but extreme delight, in the perusal. 

On this subject, indeed, we find ourselves again willingly 
recurring to the language of our German critic, who seems to 
have forgotten his former censure when he thus writes— 


“ The representation of an age when external nature, in her manifold 
forms, spoke to man in a character at once divine and human, when 
the fine arts served, not as now, for mere amusement, but to animate 
and embody our best sentiments and our eternal convictions, when 
man was continually reminded of things eternal, and found himself on 
all sides surrounded by the Deity through his senses of sight and 
hearing; when, in short, the imagination itself cast a graceful veil 
over the features of stern necessity, and a life of enjoyment was 
lengthened out, after death, to a continuity of yet greater enjoyment 
with the survival of human cares and joys, and of human affections ; 
the representation of such an age musi always excite the sensibilities 
of every susceptible and uncorrupted heart, by proclaiming the secret 
longings of every such bosom. And since such an zsthetic mode of 
viewing the subject is only a means, self-produced, of advancing 
nearer in imagination to the ideal world, rendering it better adapted to 
our necessities, and making the belief in a Supreme Being and in the 
immortality of the soul comprehensible even to our thoughts and 
feelings, we consequently do not in any degree disparage the truths of 
religion by means of their influence. Truth, reason, and understand- 
ing, would sustain no loss, even though beauty, imagination, and feel- 
ing were to have their just rights assigned to them.”’—( Hoffmeister, ii. 
89, 90.) 

But we will no longer detain our readers from the promised 
version, premising that our object in thus offering it in substi- 
tution for others already before the public, is that of preserving 
the closest resemblance we are able to give, not only to the 
sentiment, but the metrical clothing and expression of the 
original. 


“ Tue Gops or GREEcE.” 


“ Whilst ye govern’d still the fair creation, 
Still ye led by pleasure’s willing band 
Each successive blissful generation, 
Beauteous beings from the fable-land ! 
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5 Ah! how different this dull world of ours, 

5 From that glad devotion’s happy day, 

“ When they garlanded thy fane with flowers, 
Venus Amathusia ! 


Then the magic veil of song surrounded 


f Truth’s severer form with graceful shade : 
n Life’s full tide thro’ all existence bounded, 
e And to senseless matter sense convey'd.* 


Then to nobler heights was nature lifted,+ 
To be press’d in love’s divine embrace : 
All things—to the vision inly gifted— 
All, show’d forth a Godhead’s trace. 


» There where now—so sages have decided— 
But a soul-less globe of fire we see, 
Then his chariot-wheels resplendent guided 


: Helios, in silent majesty. 
» Oread bands free rov’d o’er yonder mountains ; 
4 This green oak a Dryad made her home ; 

Thro’ the Naiad’s urn, from every fountain, 
n ‘ gt 
j Leap’d the torrent’s silver foam. 
i Daphne there for aid her arms extended ; 
Ss Yon lone grove to Philomel replied ; 
it Rock-bound Niobe her woes here ended ; 
; Syrinx thro’ those whispering sedges sigh’d : 
Ss This clear brook receiv’d the tears fast gushing 
t For her lost one by Demeter shed ; 
of Down yon hillock pass’d Cythera, rushing, 
g Calling on Adonis dead. 
o 
e Still—Deucalion’s favour'd race to visit, 
d Heavenly powers their starry thrones forsook ; 
vf Pyrrha’s beauteous daughters to solicit 
q Lato’s son assumed the shepherd’s crook : 
\. Men, with gods and heroes mix’d, entwining, 
4 Eros knitted firm in social band ; 

Mortals, with immortal powers combining, 
d Worshipp’d in the Paphian land. 
” * “ Und was nie empfinden wird, empfand”— 
g another of those many idiomatic expressions in the original poems of Schiller, which we 
e find utterly untranslatable without such periphrasis as is mconsistent with adherence 
e to the metrical form, and for which a distant resemblance of sentiment must therefore 
| be accepted as an apol 


t A scholar of od accomplishment, both in German and general classical 
literature, has lately bid us compare with the beginning of this second stanza, the end 
of the twelfth stanza of the Zueignung to Goethe’s poems :— 

«* Aus Morgenduft gewebt und Sonnenklarheit, 
Der Dichtung Schleier aus der Hand der Wahrheit.” 
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Gloom severe and self-renouncing sadness 

From your splendid roofs were banish’d wide ; 
Every heart was fain to bound with gladness, 

Whilst the glad was ever at your side— 
Whilst the beautiful alone invited 

Homage by the immortals freely paid, 
And the chaste Aonian maids unite 

With the blushing Graces sway’d. 


By the heroic Isthmian games made glorious, 
Thro’ your laughing palace-temples roll 

Peals of festive mirth with shouts victorious, 
And the chariots thunder to the goal. 

Choral bands in graceful measures twining 
Round your brilliant altars circle fair ; 

And triumphal wreaths your brows enshrining 

Crown your odoriferous hair. 


In the van the jocund Thyrsus-swinger, 
And the imperial panther-team, proclaim 
Midst Evoés loud the rapture-bringer ; 
Tumbling fauns and satyrs shout his name : 
Leaping Meenadés, in frolic madness, 
Celebrate with dance the festive rite, 
Whilst the host’s flush’d cheeks, in purple gladness, 
To the sparkling cup invite. 
Then came stalking near the bed of death 
No grim fleshless spectre—at the porch 
Love’s warm kiss receiv'd the latest breath, 
And the parting genius dipp’d his torch. 
Ev’n the scales of hell were pois’d, relenting, 
By a power akin to mortal blood, 
And the tuneful Thracian’s strains lamenting 
Mov’d the fell Erinnys’ brood. 
In Elysian groves the shades delighted 
All their former pleasures found again ; 
There were sever'd loves again united, 
And the charioteer resum’d the rein: 
Linus o’er the chords accustom’d hover’d, 
In her arms Alcestis strain’d her lord, 
Glad Orestes hail’d his friend recovered, 
Philoctete, his shafts restor’d. 


High reward to deeds of generous daring 

Urg’d the heroic champion’s strenuous speed ; 
Deeds—the bold achiever high upbearing 

To the seats for godlike men decreed. 
Gods themselves before the Re-demander 

Of the dead in mute accordance bent, 
And to those who over ocean wander 

Jove’s twin-star its radiance lent. 





—————— Oe —_ 
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Whither art thou gone, fair world? Ere long 
Yet return sweet age of nature’s bloom! 
Only in the fairy- of song 
May your bright illusions yet find room. 
Winter's gloom our silent fields enwreathing— 
To our eyes no Godhead’s form displayed— 
Ah !—of yon bright picture, rapture-breathing, 
Nought is left us but a ied. 


All those blossoms—late so fair—have perish’d, 
Scatter’d by the North’s ungentle blast ; 
While one Great Supreme is only cherish’d, 
And the pageant host of Heaven o’erpast. 
Sadly now f ston the starry cave— 
There no more art thou, Selené, found! 
Thro’ the woods I call, and thro’ the wave— 
They give back an empty sound ! 


All unconscious of the joys she renders, 
Of the spirit that rules her unaware, 
Heedless of her own surpassing splendours, 
Senseless to the bliss she bids me share ; 
Ev’n unmindful of her Maker’s praise— 
Like the dead beat of the swinging hour, 
Nature, of her Gods bereft, obeys 
Slave-like, mere mechanic power. 


To renew at morn her course diurnal, 
Every night she digs her grave profound, 
Whilst encircling moons, in flight eternal, 
Wheel their one unvarying axle round. 
To their home—the realm of song—retiring, 
Have the gods on flagging pinions flown, 
Useless to a world no more requiring 
Any guidance but its own. 


Yes! they’re home returned, and with them vanish’d 
All the beautiful and all the great ; 
All sweet hues and tones of life are banish’d, 
And a soul-less word usurps their seat. 
Rescued from the flood of time, they hover 
Freely o’er the tops of Pindus high— 
What shall live in song, when life is over, 
First in mortal life must die.” 


The fiercest of the attacks provoked by the first appearance 
of this extraordinary poem, in its original state, when unpruned 
of its most objectionable luxuriances, was that conducted by 
Frederic Leopold Count Stolberg, who, though himself a poet, 
“combated,” says Schwab, “not in the true minstrel fash 


ion, 
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song against song, but with a prose article in the August number 
of the Deutsche Museum of 1788, headed Reflections on Schiller’s 
Poem, &c.” Of this once celebrated critique, “ now become ve 
scarce, and occupying nine very close-printed octavo pages,” 
some have been preserved by our biographer which he considers 
are the most caustic passages, and which we would gladly transfer 
to our own pages but for the length to which we have already 
run. The general scope and temper of the rebuke may be 
guessed from what has been already said; and it is only the 
more creditable to the author of the obnoxious poem that he 
expressed no resentment at the time, and at a later period con- 
fessed his error by making the amende in the manner above re- 
corded. He was not however without his apologists and de- 
fenders, some of whom—as, for instance, his excellent friend 
Madame von Wolzogen—appear to have a little mistaken their 
ground, while others, like Wieland, eagerly embraced the op- 
yortunity of retorting upon the advocates of what they taunt- 
ingly derided as “ orthodoxy.”—“ The handsomest apology, 
says Schwab, “was that inscribed by Gustavus Pfizer in his 
Schiller’s Album— 
“ Du «lagtest um die Gétter Griechenlands, 
Und war denn Raum fiir sie in deinen Busen?” &c. 
* Thou lamentest over the Gods of Greece. And was there then a 
place for them in thy bosom? They are gone—but many a noble 
image of those vanished forms still remains behind. Courageously 
hast thou held up the shield of poetry to protect their divine reliques. 
Thou awardest the meed of regret for the departure of those beings 
who once were visible in the forms of beauty. Thou criedst to them, 
whilst ignorant how wholly thou art thyself the Priest of the Invisible.” 
We may likewise apply to this censure of Count Stolberg’s, 
what has loa said by a more liberal critic of some passages in 
our own Wordsworth’s sonnets which had given occasion to 
similar cavillings—as where he exclaims, 
eeseeeeeses» Great God! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed unknown, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 
On which the “ Critic” observes, “ The latter part of this sonnet 
has been misapprehended by some persons, os have supposed 


that Pagan superstitions were commended, abstractedly, and not 
as being better than a total absence of devotional and natural 
sentiment. All that Mr. Wordsworth contends for, is a preference 
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of Proteus or Triton to Mammon”—or, as in Schiller’s instance 
it might have been said, to the Deity of a gloomy and perverted 
Christianity. “To those who have not considered that, in our 
imperfect natures, the apprehension of religious truth is merely 
relative, and that superstition may be often by no means the 
worst of our imperfections, we would recommend the study of 
some passages in Tucker's Light of Nature, &c.”—(Quart. Rev. 
No. 137, p- 25.) 

There is one logical consequence arising from the train of 
ideas pursued through the hile of this poers, which it does not 
appear to have suggested either to the mind of the poet himself, 
or to any of his numerous commentators and apologists; and, 
which being admitted, we might pronounce the poem to be, in 
one respect at least, far removed from what Count Stolberg de- 
nounced as impiety, since its great tendency, even if undesigned, 
is singularly in favour of revealed religion. We mean the infe- 
rence to which it immediately leads, of the necessity which man 
experiences of the offices of some mediatorial being between 
himself and his Creator—a being partaking at once of the 
divine and human nature—one in whom the wants of ideality 
are sated, and who can yet “ be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ; having been in all points tempted like snsiben, but 
without sin.” In this last article only does the Heathen mytho- 
logy fail to typify the great truths of revelation ; and by purify- 
ing it from this stain of corruption, by spiritualizing its gross 
earthly tendencies, it may be rendered, as in this remarkable 
composition, or as in Bacon’s invaluable little treatise, The 
Wisdom of the Ancients, an allegorical exhibition of the subli- 
mest and most consolatory of Gospel doctrines. Happy they, 
whose reason and feelings are so harmoniously combined as to 
lead them by either road to the same ultimate conviction !* 

We may be thought to have re | exceeded the usual 
limits of a review, and to have detained our readers too long 
from matter of more immediate interest and importance than a 
discussion on the character and tendency, and, still more, than 
our attempts at transfusion, of certain pieces of classical poetry, 
most of which are so well known, and many have been so well 


* In the fanciful little tale of ‘‘The Gypsies, (dedicated by permission, to James 
Crabb, the Gypsies’ Friend,)” the following sentiment, which the author or authoress 
has put into the mouth of one of the tribe, may be well placed in apposition to the pre- 
vailing idea which this poem seeks to embody. ‘‘ Rachey, does it not seem to you as if 
everything must have been so cold—That it must have been such a cold world to us, be- 
fore we knew of a Saviour?’ The notion which appears to be combated, in both 
instances, is that of dry, abstract, monotheism—a notion directly at war with the feel- 
ings of human nature. 
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translated, already. But we are yet only on the threshold of 
the task we have prescribed to ourselves, which is that of exhi- 
biting one of the greatest—we will not risk exciting the tempest 
of Gothic indignation by rashly pronouncing, the greatest, of 
German poets, in a point of view in which he has not been 
usually regarded, at least by English readers—that of an auto- 
biographer, the true history of his “inner man” being best to be 
collected from the sort of survey we have now undertaken. 
Having premised thus much, we will make no other apology for 
claiming still further space for the insertion of two or three 
poems of a later date, beginning with one, the selection of which 
presents itself to us both by reason of its affinity, in point of 
classical subject, to the “ Gods of Greece,” and of its having 
been marked by Madame de Staeél as one of those most charac- 
teristic of the genius of Schiller, in which (to use her own admi- 
rable language), “ il a su montrer, sous une forme toute poeétique, 
une grande idée morale; c’est que le véritable génie, celui du 
sentiment, est victime de lui-méme, quand il ne serait pas des 
autres.” 


CASSANDRA. 


Joy in Troja’s courts abounded 
Ere the lofty ramparts fell ; 
Hymns of jubilee resounded 
From the golden-chorded shell. 
Now from fields of strife and slaughter 
Rests at peace each valiant head, 
While to Priam’s fairest daughter 
Peleus’ godlike son must wed. 


There, bedeck’d with boughs of laurel, 
Where the column’d fanes extend, 
Troop on troop, in bright apparel, 
To the Thymbrian’s altar bend. 
Through the streets the Bacchic madness 
Rusliing comes with hollow swell, 
And on thoughts of silent sadness 
One alone is left to dwell. 


Joyless most where joy exceeded, 
Did Cassandra's footsteps rove, 
Lonely, desolate, unheeded, 
Through Apollo’s laurel grove. 
Mid the forest depths slow winding 
Wander’d the prophetic maid, 
And, her sacred locks unbinding, 
Flung to earth the mystic braid. 
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“ Joy forgotten—bliss forsaken— 
Each exulting bosom shares ; 
And the sires new hopes awaken, 

And glad pomp the sister wears. 
I alone must inly sorrow, 

Whom the sweet illusions fly, 
Who behold the fatal morrow, 

Wing’d with ruin, hover nigh. 


* Lo, a torch! I see it flaring— 

Not, alas! in Hymen’s hand— 

In the clouds behold it glaring— 
But ’tis not an altar brand. 

Lo! the festal board they’re spreading ; 
But my full foreboding mind 

Marks the fateful footsteps treading 
Of the gloomy god behind. 


“ And they ~ ll my moaning madness— 
And they tnock my bosom’s smart : 
Lonely then, in silent sadness, 
Let me wear my burthen’d heart. 
By the happy shunn’d, discarded, 
Scorn of pleasure’s frolic ring, 
Heavy falls thy lot awarded, 
Pythian god !—remorseless king ! 


‘* Wherefore hath thy fatal kindness 

My awaken’d sense decreed, 

In this land of utter blindness 
Thy dark oracles to read ? 

Visual sense too perfect lending, 
Why withhold the warding power ? 

It must fall—the doom impending— 
Must draw on—the dreaded hour. 


‘* Wherefore lift the veil, where terror 
Darkly hovering, threatens nigh ? 
Life itself is nought but error, 
And to know is but to die.* 
Hide, oh hide fate’s dreary portal ! 
Make mine eyes from blood-stain free! 
’Tis a fearful thing, the mortal 
Vessel of thy truth to be. 


* « Nur der Irrthum ist das Leben, 
Und das Wissen ist der Tod.” 
—An expression, of which the poem of the Verschleierte Bild su Sais, above attempted 
by us, affords a detailed exemplification, together with an additional instance in 
support of our rule, that the poems of Schiller ought to be read collectively. The 
poem of ‘ Cassandra” was seven years later than “ The Veil’d Statue.” —Date 1802. 
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“ My blest ignorance restore me, 

And the joys that once were mine! 

Ne’er came strains of gladness o’er me 
Since my voice hath echo'd thine. 

Thou, the thankless future giving, 
Didst the present render vain : 

Vain the hope, the bliss of living— 
Take thy false gift back again! 


** With the bridal chaplet never 
Might my perfum’d locks be crown’d, 
Since thy servant I, for ever, 
At the altar’s foot was bound. 
All youth’s spring-tide sorrow-shaken, 
Life consum’d in ceaseless smart, 
Each rude shock by Troy partaken 
Smote on my presaging heart. 
“ Treading light youth’s sportive measures, 
Others wake to life and love— 
All who shar’d my childhood’s pleasures. 
I—can only anguish prove! 
Spring, that clothes the earth in glory, 
Brings no rapture to my mind. 
Who that reads life’s coming story 
Aught of bliss in life can find ? 
“ Polyxene! for blest I hold thee, 
Who, in bright illusions dress’d, 
Think’st this night he shall enfold thee— 
He—of Greeks the first and best. 
See—with pride her bosom swelling — 
Transports she can scarce contain— 
Heavenly powers! yourselves excelling 
In the dream that fires her brain. 
“I too saw him, whom my beating 
Heart its bosom-lord proclaim’d— 
Saw his beauteous face entreating, 
With the glow of love enflam’d. 
Then, methought, with him how brightly 
Might my days domestic shine! 
But a Stygian vision nightly 
Stepp’d betwixt his arms and mine. 
* All her pallid spectres yonder 
From the queen of night repair : 
Wheresoe’er I walk or wander— 
Grisly shapes !—I see them there. 
Ev’n while frolic youth ran vegeseeet § 
Thronging still they on me press’d, 
Ghastly crowds my path surrounding.— 
No! I never can be blest. 
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* Murder’s steel—I see it glancing ; 
Murder’s eye—I see it glare. 
— or left my sight advancing, 
orror meets me everywhere. 
Tho’ I fain would ‘scape, unwilling — 
Knowing—shuddering—fix’d I stand, 
And, my destiny fulfilling, 
Perish in the stranger land.” 


Scarce the voice prophetic ended, 
Hark! wild clamours rolling spread. 
At the temple gate extended, 
Thetis’ mighty son lies dead. 
Discord rears her snaky tresses ; 
All the gods afar have flown ; 
And the thunder-cloud thick presses 
Heavily o’er Ilion. 


The date of Schiller’s “Cassandra” was 1802—only three 
years before his death. That of the “Gods of Greece” was at 
least fourteen years previous; and what an interval! In the 
space of those fourteen years we see crowded together in rapid 
succession the great and important events, to our poet, of his 
most happy marriage, his settlement as a professor at Jena, his 
first acquamtance, which soon improved into the most intimate 
and unbroken of literary unions, with Goethe, his scarcely less 
fortunate one with William von Humboldt, and (lastly) the fatal 
illness which hurried him so prematurely to the _— And 
what an assemblage of imperishable monuments to his fame did 
his genius produce and build up during the same memorable 

riod, which, in the lives of most men, even of genius resem- 

ling his own, would form but a small and detached — of 
mental existence, whilst it constituted almost the whole of that 
allotted to him! These reflections, or reflections such as these, 
force themselves irresistibly on our minds when contemplating 
besides the great mass of his historical and philosophical writings 
those vast dramatic conceptions, the three parts of Wallenstein, 
the Mary Stuart, the Maid of Orleans, the Bride of Messina, 
and the William Tell; and amongst the lyrical, the Ideale, the 
Reich der Schatten, the Lied von der Gloche, and the various 
immortal products of the Balladenjahr (1797), as the results of 
an inspiration incessantly fed and sustained in this fortnight of 
yearly duration. We count as nothing in this brief survey his 

igh-wrought and laborious performances in the didactic style 
of poetry—the Spaziergang, the Tanz, the Glick, the Genus, 
each of which, taken separately, might have served for the entire 
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fortunes of some poetical reputations ; nor the almost countless 
broadsides of squibs and crackers which, in a with 
Goethe, and to the infinite terror and consternation of all Ger- 
many, he poured forth under the emblematic and mystical name 
of Xenia, through the port-holes of the redoubtable Musen- 
almanach; yet, when we think of the fame attained, in our own 
age and country, by Matthias and Gifford on almost the sole 
credit of such works as the Pursuits of Literature and the Baviad 
and Meviad, we cannot but look with some degree of amaze- 
ment at this extraordinary string of “ paper pellets” by which 
the citadel book-stalls of Leipzic and Frankfort were, month 
after month, battered and indie almost to their foundations, 
while the engineers were playing them off merely for their 
amusement, and by way of relaxation from works of a poetical 
magnitude almost unrivalled, and certainly never surpassed. We 
cannot, however, make even so hasty a mention of these satirical 
effusions without remarking that they were mere excrescences of 
humour altogether unworthy of the genius of both writers, and 
most especially of Schiller’s, to which they appear quite foreign. 
It has been too much the fashion, we suspect, of late to admire 
and quote them as illustrative of the excellence which they, on 
the contrary, rather tend to impair and tarnish; and those who 
think they are honouring the great names of Schiller and Goethe 
in still referring to, and extolling them, would do well to hear 
what Goethe himself said about them in after years, in some of 
his conversations recorded by Eckermann. 


“ How much time I lost with Schiller on his Horen and Musen- 
almanachs! Now, when I have just been looking over our corre- 
spondence, I feel this most forcibly, and cannot think without chagrin 
on those undertakings which made the world abuse us, and led to no 

ood in any way. Genius thinks it can do whatever it sees others 
oing; but it will be sure to repent, some time, of every ill-judged 
outlay.” 

To be sure, at another time, again speaking of the Xenien, 
we are told that he praised highly those of Schiller for their 
force and sharpness, deeming his own insignificant and pointless 
in comparison, “ Schiller’s Thierkreis,” he said, “1 read with 
even new admiration. The good effects which the Xenien had 
upon the German literature of their own time are beyond calcu- 
lation.” This may be true, and it may equally be said of such 
poems as the “ Pursuits of Literature,” &c. without weakening 
the force of what we have suggested as to their being unworthy 
of that exalted quality of genius whose province is to instruct 
and amend rather by glorious example than by precept or sar- 
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casm. For our own parts we are infinitely more interested and 
concerned in watching the progress of the poet’s mind through 
the mazes of his “ vain philosophy” to pure and serene heights 
of religious truth, which, if he did not attain in its fullest per- 
fection, we are convinced that he was not far short of, when, in 
his last moments, (as one of his biographers has rendered the 
pleasing memorial)— 


“ Some one inquiring how he felt, he said, ‘Calmer and calmer :' 
simple but memorable words, expressive of the mild heroism of the 
man. About six he sank into a deep sleep; once for a moment he 
looked up with a lively air, and said, ‘many things were growing plain 
and clear to him.’” 


The last expressions he uttered! Most entirely, at least, do 
we coincide with a late commentator on the History of his Life, 
(Dublin Review, No. 22, p. 505,) who says, speaking of some of 
his philosophical writings, 

“ That Schiller counted too much on art as a means to the high end 
proposed in his Zsthetic Letters, will appear evident to most of our 
readers ; as well as that it would attain this end only by an union with 
the greater light of faith, so strangely invisible to poor Schiller, lying, 
as he did, under the shadow of the great moral pa sea that darkened 
over the past century. That it would have passed away had his life 
been extended to any considerable length is more than probable. As the 
voice of his earliest youth had prophetically forewarned of the evil 
time to come, that of his age would have heralded the dawn of a better 
day. The loftiest summits are the first to be enveloped in clouds and 
a ; but they are also the first to reflect the beams of the morn- 
ing light.” 

We need no further assurance than that afforded by several 
exquisite glimmerings through the veil of his later lyrical and 
dramatic writings, that his pure and lofty intellect already began 
to reflect them. ‘Take, for instance, the solemnly affecting 
strain in the “Song of the Bell,” with which he re He in the 
funeral of the wife and mother. 


“To holy earth’s dark womb we trust 

All good that we of heaven implore. 

So hoping, trusts his seed the sower, 

To see it blossom in the dust 

By blessing from the great Bestower. 

But deep in earth’s dark womb, with mourning, 
A seed more precious we intomb, 

In hope that, from its rest returning, 
*T will flourish in immortal bloom.” 


The revolution which his mind had undergone with relation 
to the deep mysteries of piuioeophy and religion, may be in 
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some measure estimated by the more ostensible changes in his 

litical sentiments ; and in this respect it is quite evident, that 
the wild and speculative fancies of his early years had long sub- 
sided into a calm and enlightened patriotism, alike abhorrent 
from the violence of domestic oppression and foreign invasion. 
Of this temper of mind several of his later poems afford abun- 
dant indication; and our readers will probably rise from the 
perusal of this long article with a stronger impression in favour 
of the poet, conveyed to them by the two following versions, 
than by any others we could have selected. The date of the 
first of these is impressed on its title. — 

Der Antritt des Neuen Jahrhunderts. 
‘* Tue ComMENCEMENT oF THE New Century.” 


“Noble friend! say where may freedom banish’d, 
Where may stricken peace a refuge find, 
Now the century in storm hath vanish’d, 
And the next in carnage treads behind— 


** And the bond of nations rent asunder, 
And old forms swift hasting to decline ; 
Nor does ocean stay the battle’s thunder, 
Nor the Nile-god, nor the ancient Rhine. 


« Two gigantic rival states, contending 
For the sole dominion of the world, 
O’er all laws, all birthrights else impending, 
Have the trident and the lightning hurl’d. 


“Gold must ransom every nation’s charter ; 

And, like Brennus in those elder days, 
Here his iron sword the Gaul for barter 
In the wavering scale of justice lays ; 


‘“* There his fleets the Briton, rich and mighty, 
Polypus-like, stretches o’er the deep, 
And the kingdom of free Amphitrité 
Closes as his own peculiar keep. 
“ To the south-pole’s hidden constellations 
In his restless, boundless course he flies— 
To all isles—all coasts of furthest nations— 
All—but only those of Paradise. 


“ Vainly o’er the world’s wide surface ranging, 
Would’st thou seek that blessed spot to know, 
Where bright freedom’s verdure te unchanging, 
Where life’s earliest flowers undying blow. 
“ Endless spreads the globe’s vast floating mansion— 
Scarce may sail its bulk enormous trace ; 
Yet not all throughout its huge expansion 
Can ten happy beings find a place. 
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* To the heart's still chamber—deep and lonely— 
Must thou flee from life’s tumultuous throng. 
Freedom in the land of dreams is only, 
And the beauteous blooms alone in song.” 


Our other specimen may again find its parallel in Burns’s 
glowing expressions of national sentiment—so close is the alli- 
ance which we discover between these two kindred souls. 

We can all repeat by heart, and accompany at least in our 
recollections with the delichtfal melody attached to them, the 
glorious burst of Scotish patriotism embodied in 


“ Their groves of green myrtle let foreign lands reckon.” 


Let us see how the very same sentiment unfolds itself to the 
touch of the German poet. 
* Aw pig Freunpe. 
“ Yes, my friends—in vain ‘twere else pretended— 
Brighter days than our’s have dawn’d and ended, 
And a noble race those days have seen. 
Ev’n did annals fail to speak their glory, 
Thousand stones bear witness to the story, 
That in earth’s dark womb have treasur’d been. 
But, with all its splendours, all its powers, 
That high favour’d race has taken flight— 
We—we live—the present day is ours ; 
And the living holds the right. 


“ There are happier climes, my friends—excelling 

Far the humble land we’re doom’d to dwell in ; 
So, at least, our vaunting travellers say. 

But, tho’ much dame Nature has denied us, 

Art—our friendly genius—still beside us, 
Warms our bosoms with his genial ray. 

Tho’ the laurel here may droop repining, 
Tho’ our winter’s rage the myrtle dread, 

Yet the vine’s green leaves, our brows entwining, 

Their enlivening texture spread. 


‘* Dost thou court ambition’s lofty pleasures ? 
Go where four wide worlds their countless treasures 
Have on Thames—the globe’s emporium—roli’d. 
Thousand barks are landing there or going ; 
There all precious things are seen o’erflowing, 
And there lords it earth’s great idol—gold. 
Yet ‘tis not the streamlet’s turbid mud, 
Swoln by showers that fast descending stream, 
But the silent fountain’s limpid flood 
That reflects the sunny beam. 
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“‘ Prouder far than we of northern state, 
Dwells the beggar at the Angel-gate, 
Viewing there the one eternal Rome. 
All earth’s dazzling glories glimmer o’er him, 
And—a second heaven in heaven—before him 
Stands Saint Peter’s awe-inspiring dome. 
Yet is Rome herself, with all her splendour, 
But a tomb where time’s dry bones are found ; 
Living shoot the blossoms, green and tender, 
Which our spring-time scatters round. 


‘‘ Earth may elsewhere grander gifts be giving 
Than to us, in this our modest living ; 
Nothing new the sun can ever _ 
We behold all ages in their glory, 
On those boards which tell our planet’s story, 
As they cheat the senses silently. 
Every thing in life is but repeated—* 
Always youthful, fancy’s flowers unfold ;— 
What has ne'er been found—is nowhere seated— 
That alone grows never old.” 


“ Each character,” observes Goethe in his conversations with 
Eckermann, evidently following out this concluding strain of 
sentiment, “ however peculiar it be, and each object which you 


can represent, from the stone up to the man, has generality ; 
for there is repetition everywhere, and there is no one thing to 
be found only once in the world.” 
The expression in the second stanza which we have rendered, 
“ Art, our friendly genius, still beside us,” &c., 
“ War die Kunst uns freundlich doch gewogen, 
Unser Herz erwarmt an ihrem Licht”— 


lays open another characteristic feature in the philosophy, no 
less than the poetry, of Schiller—the transcendency of art; and 
this leads us back at once to that period of his poetical life 
from which all we have lately been saying is only a digression, 
and to his metaphysical and didactic poem Die Eunsthr (“ The 
Artists”), the next in order of date to the Gotter Griechenlands, 
and the most considerable in extent of all his lyrica: composi- 
tions, of which, with many other points only glanced at in the 
present, we purpose in some future article to give a lengthened 
analysis. For the present, however, we must conclude with 
one more extract from the Conversations of Goethe with Ecker- 
mann, illustrative of the change which the mind of our poet 


* « The beautiful never dies—it doth but fade 
In nature, to renew itself again.” —Reade’s Prometheus. 
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had undergone toward the later period of his existence, in respect 
to his notions of political freedom and regeneration. 


* Through all Schiller’s works goes the idea of freedom, though 
this idea assumed a new shape as Schiller advanced in culture and 
became another man. In his youth it was physical; in his later life 
it was ideal freedom. Now every man has freedom enough if he 
could only satisfy himself, and knew what he is fit for.”....“ The 
eager interest of Schiller’s youthful years in physical freedom was 
caused greatly by the structure of his mind, but still more by the stern 
control which he endured at the military school. In later days, when 
he had enough of this sort of freedom, he passed over to the /deal ; 
and I might almost say that this was the cause of his death, since it 
led him to make demands on his physical nature which were too much 
for his strength.”....‘‘ He never drank much, was very temperate, 
but in such hours of bodily weakness was obliged to sustain himself 
by the use of spirituous liquors, This habit not only injured his 
health, but also his productions; the faults which some wise heads 
find in his works proceed from this source, All the passages they 
blame may be styled pathological passages ; for they were written in 
those days when he had not strength to do his best. I have great 
respect for the categorical imperative. I know how much good may 
proceed from it: nevertheless, this ideal freedom, if carried too far, 
leads to no good.” And in another passage, “ The German asks 
earnestness—a grandeur of thought, and fulness of sentiment. These 
are the qualities which make Schiller so admired by our people.” 


What a noble testimony to the excellence of one poet by 
another—his friendly competitor, but not his rival—who, great 
as he himself was, could not but be conscious of his inferiority 
in the very points which he thus generously commends and 
holds up to admiration ! 





We should be sorry to extend by any unnecessary addition 
the length of an article which may be thought by some of our 
readers to be already too long, considering that its subject is not 
one of, strictly speaking, the current literature of the day ; but, 
in dismissing the earlier portions of Schiller’s poems from our 
retrospection, we feel that it would be a failure in the general 
design of our undertaking to omit the notice of one of those 
early productions, both as it approaches, at least, to the standard 
of true sublimity, and as it bears the impression of that ten- 
dency to materialism which is perhaps the too inevitable atten- 
dant on earnest habitual contemplation of the immensity of the 
universe in a mind which has either never submitted to, or has 
discarded, the doctrines of revelation. It is entitled Die Grosse 
der Welt, which has lately been rendered by a contemporary 
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journalist (in Blackwood’s Magazine for December) “The 
Greatness of the Creation ;” and it is not without some diffi- 
dence that we offer our own version in the way of comparison, 
preceded by the original. 


“ Die Grosse per WELT. 


** Die der Schaffende Geist einst aus dem Chaos schlug, 
Durch die Schwebende Welt flieg’ ich des Windes Flug, 
Bis am Strande 
Ihrer wogen ich lande, 
Anker werf’, wo kein Hauch mehr weht, 
Und der Markstein der Schopfung steht. 
' 


* Sterne seh’ ich bereits jugendlich auferstehn, 
Tausendjahrigen Gangs durch’s Firmament zu gehn, 
Sah sie spielen 
Nach den lockenden Zielen, 
Irrend suchte mein Blick umher, 
Sah die Raiime schon—sternenleer. 


“ Anzufeuren den Flug weiter zum Reich des Nichts, 
Steur’ ich muthiger fort, nehme den Flug des Lichts, 
Neblich triiber 
Himmel an mir voriiber, 
Weltsysteme, Fluthen in Bach, 
Strudeln dem Sonnenwanderer nach. 


“ Sieh, den einsamen Pfad wandelt ein Pilger mir 
Rasch entgegen—‘ Halt an! Waller, was sucht du hier?’ 
‘Zum Gestade 
Seiner Welt meine Pfade 
Segle hin, wo kein Hauch mehr weht, 
Und der Markstein der Schépfung steht.’ 


“ « Steh! du segelst umsonst—vor dir Unendlichkeit!’ 
‘ Steh ! du segelst umsonst—Pilger, auch hinter mir! 
‘ Senke nieder 
-Adlergedank’ dein Gefieder ! 
Kine Seglerin, Phantasie, 
Werf’ ein muthloser Anker hie.’ ” 


* Tue GREATNESS OF Creation. 


“ Amidst revolving worlds which the creative mind 
Erst out of chaos struck, I fly on wings of wind, 
Seeking to land 
On their billows’ strand, 

Cast anchor where stirs no breath vibration, 
Where stands the bound-stone of creation, 
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** And stars I there beheld, radiant in youth, arise, 
Their fix’d millennial course to travel through the skies, 
Saw them sportive roll 
To the beckoning goal— 
Then cast a wandering glance around me, 
And already in starless space I found me. 


** More wide into the realm of nought to urge my flight, 
I steer right — on, and take the wings of light. 
ith dim clouds o’ercast 
Is the heaven I’ve past— 
Wave after wave, world-systems gushing, 
On my sun-dazzled sense came rushing. 


* And lo! across my path, along the lonesome way, 
A pilgrim hastens—‘ Halt! what seek’st thou, traveller, say !’ 
‘ To the furthest shore 
Of this ocean hoar 
I sail—where stirs no breath vibration— 
Where stands the bound-stone of creation.’ 


*** Thou sail’st in vain—before thee lies 1nFinity.’ 
‘And thou—behind me, Pilgrim, spreads unbounded sea.’ 
Thought, eagle-pinion’d, stoop 
Thy wings that flag and droop! 
Fancy, thou daring sailor, here at last— 
Here—thy desponding anchor cast! 





Arr. Il.—1. Ueber die Lais, Sequenzen und Leiche. Von F. 
Wolf. (On the Lais, the Sequence, and the Leich-Song. 
By F. Wolf.) 8vo. pp. xvi. 462. With VIII. Facsimiles, 
and IX. Musical Addenda. Heidelberg. 1841. 

2. Das Deutsche Kirchenlied. Von K. E. Ph. Wackernagel. 
(The Church Lays of Germany. By Dr. K. Wackernagel.) 
— 8vo., double columns, pp. xxxix. 894. Stuttgart. 

841. 

3. Berattelser ur Kyrkomusikens Historia, fran Kristna Ti- 
drakningens borjan till Handels och Sebastian Bachs period. 
Af. Abr. Mankell. (Sketches of the History of Church 
Music, from the Commencement of the Christian Era to the 
Times of Handel and Sebastian Bach. By Abr. Mankell.) 
8vo., pp. iv. 175. With Musical Appendices, small folio, 
pp. 24. Stockholm. 1841. 


Some one has remarked, that the wisest of the old Greeks and 
Romans could never, even in their “ palmy days,” know so 
much of the relative connexion of their wide-spread languages, 
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as is now to be acquired by the intelligent student of their 
classical literature. So much has been accomplished by the 
united labours of incessant criticism on their antiquities and 
dialects—so vast a mass of talent has been devoted to the col- 
lection and examination of the words contained in every frag- 
ment of MS, and of print—and so much has resulted from the 
comparison of speech with speech, and of the fountain with 
the ever-diverging streams, that the modern investigator can 
at one glance make himself master of those great leading traits 
and keys, which command the polities and the languages, the 
derivation and development of the tongues of Greece and Rome, 
and of which all antiquity from Plato down to Quintilian was 
necessarily in many things ignorant. 

So it is also with the races of the old world, the wanderings 
of the old peoples. We can now trace their fates and fortunes 
from ten thousand scattered sources, and in one grand cento 
deliver to our epoch the glowing pictures of the past. Assem- 
bling nations as our auditors, we can point them there to heroes, 
and there to helots; there to barbarian virtues, and there to 
the graceful but enervated crowds of over-civilization, until we 
have brought back to the eye and to the heart the wisdom and 
the experience of many a bygone empire. 

And this it is which constitutes history. Isolated facts may 
fill up the chronicle, and dramatized passions may furnish out 
the legend, but that alone is history which can show us the 


grand and instructive lessons to be learned from the march of 


events, and the eternal connexion of cause with effect. 

This view, like all others founded on principles simple and 
correct, can be extended almost without limit to every subject 
worthy of our consideration. Multiplicity of details gives ex- 
actness and effect, while distance increases our range, and 
softens down the whole into one grand panoramic painting. 
The priests of the temple of old were versed but in their local 
superstitions, and the more or less comprehensive fables con- 
nected with their sacred rites; and the chief of the early world 
headed the processions and forays of his people, listened to the 
tales of the wandering bards, and struck his vouspe and his 
medal as head of his nome, or as half-pontifex, half-prince, 
of the petty sept by which he was surrounded ;—and how far 
could they oversee the inward import of the whole! How 
little knew they of the destinies of their race—of the charac- 
teristic energies of the state-groups about them—of the pro- 
gress of arts and of creeds even in the lands of their kinsfolk 
colonies ; and of the goal marked out by the fate of moral 
causes to their own and to their neighbour principalities! We, 
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on the contrary, can commune with all these things. Our 
advantages as successors are so enormous, that the most scep- 
tical cannot but admit them. Whether we fac-simile the 
temple-paintings of ancient Egypt, and restore the wondrous 
architecture of the wondrous east, tracing the stream of Asiatic 
civilization from the Ganges to the Nile, from the Nile to the 
Tiber, from the Tiber to the Thames; or whether we explore 
the track of the giant-builders from Persepolis to the Delta, 
from the Delta to the walls of Cecrops, and thence to the struc- 
tures of the Etruscans, and the forest-hid pyramids of Mexican 
antiquity ; whether we connect in one imposing circle traditions 
of the “ fenced cities” and idolatrous towers of the Baal-obeying 
Canaanite, the proud princes of Sidon, and the purple~clad 
merchants of Tyre, the sea-swaying triremes of Carthage, and 
the first colonies and discovery-ships exploring the shores of 
Gaul, the Tin-Islands of the west, and the very straits of 
Hercules themselves ; or whether, guided by the lamp of Hol 
Writ, we penetrate far back into that remote age which beheld 
the rise of Nimrod, “ that great hunter before the Lord,” and 
the glories of Babylon and the triumphs of Cyrus, and at last 
the extinction of that famous seat of splendour and of crime, 
until we now tread on its ruins, fulfilling the prophecies which 
condemned them to be tenanted only by the owl and the adder, 
the griffin and the “ fearful thing ;’—in all these and in all like 
cases we possess a result of grand impressions and of general 
truths only to be afforded by the successful investigation of 
particular facts, and by their subsequent binding up into the 
only true “ historical philosophy”—state-groups cemented by 
moral sympathies, and dissolved by slowly-working moral 
agents. 

But in working out all such problems, how much do we 
owe to the patient energy and learned zeal of the often un- 
thanked collector! How much of even our literary records 
has been rescued from oblivion by the forgotten labours of 
collecting explorers ! Nay, even independent of book and paper, 
roll and parchment, how dark would still be our knowledge of 
innumerable points relative to the men and manners, the cities 
and civilization, of the olden time, had it not been for those 
heaps of antique remains, more oe denominated col- 
lections, by our modern speech! Let us only, for instance, 
visit those principal European Museums now the boast of our 
capitals, and for one moment study their diversified contents. 
Brought together from ten thousand perilous coasts and un- 
known corners, the fruit of hundreds of years of travels, and 
delvings, and adventures, and enthusiasm, procured by the de- 
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votion of many a high soul, many an aching heart, many a 
self-sacrificing care-worn virtuoso—what a sublime spectacle 
do they now exhibit! Viewing them, by the help of casts and 
fac-similes, and the skill of cunning engravers on wood and on 
copper, on stone and on steel, as one great European gallery, 
how immense is the horizon over which we extend our gaze! 
Behold them in their order :—the sculptures, Memnons, mum- 
mies, and amulets of old Egypt; the matchless stones and 
statues, busts, and bronzes of old Greece, and of her Roman 
conquerors ; hundreds of'thousands of precious “ nummi” and 
medallions, exhibiting nearly complete series of Greek dynasties 
and Asia-Minor islands, and Carthaginian settlements and 
antique Caliphates, and proud “Casares Augusti” and mys- 
terious temple-races almost without end, worthily closed by the 
matchless treasures of dug-up “ municipia,” the world before 
the lava-flood in Herculaneum and Pompeii ! 

So it is also in all things appertaining to our own traditions, 
and the various details of our own European histories. What 
should we have known of their domestic and public features 
had it not been for the unwearied efforts of past investigators ? 
How has not antiquarian research and the careful heostinn up 
of every fragment of our former instruments of peace and war 
—the diligent gathering together from many a fast-perishin, 
wanderer’s lips of the precious Sibylline remembrances of ora 
song and story, and the mutual comparison of accumulated 
dialects and proverbs, superstitious customs and sports in every 
corner of Japhet’s land, from the days of Ulphilas down to our 
own period—thrown a still swelling flood of light upon subjects 
hitherto scarcely known even to the most deep-diving sage a 
few centuries back! And let us not captiously blame his want 
of success: not even the most skilful workmen can accomplish 
any thing without materials, be his tools ever so sharp and 
numerous. But, even in a strictly logical sense, collecting leads 
at last to the surest historical truth; for by collecting we are 
taught to order and arrange. Order, again, compels us to 
study all points of mutual relation; and thence springeth that 
philosophia esoterica which is at once the guide and the glory 
of all human acquirements. 

Let us then venture to deduce one axiom from all the above 
preceding remarks, and modestly impress upon our readers the 
necessity of rescuing any and every iota of information illus- 
trative of our various European races. None can say of what 
value they are at this moment; none can even suspect of what 
incalculable ap they may prove in subsequent inquiries. 
We owe an endless debt of gratitude to those alle spirits who 
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have left in our hands such splendid contributions to history 
and to morals: let us endeavour to leave to our children a still 
more enlarged and more beautified assemblage. Thence shall 
spring up at some future era, when the hand of genius draws 
order out of the apparent chaos and lights up the gloomy 
chambers of mere polinatie lore, the fairy palace and the fres- 
coed walls—the diamond-hung altar and the pillared aisle. 
Like the torch of the guide illuminating the veiled wonders of 
the stalactite festooned grotto, from night shall spring per- 
petually reflected brightness, from the silent dripping-stone the 
crystal candelabrum and the wreathed vault-roof of glittering 
amethyst, and from the cold damp slimy rock-wall gemmed 
adornments and architectural vistas, more massive and more 
9 come than all the temples of Karnac, and than all the 
omer-sung beauties of the hundred-gated Thebes ! 

These reflections naturally arise from a consideration of the 
works now before us, and of which we shall proceed to make 
some mention. They also are the result of multiplied years of 
patient collection ; they treat of subjects which never can lose 
their interest to the antiquarian and the Christian ; they exhibit 
the records of 2000 years of never-ending song ; and one glance 
at their pages excites thoughts and recollections which call up 
~— a picture worthy of our happiest remarks. 

e may be asked at the very threshold—what is the eldest 
source of the Church-music of Antiquity’?—-Our answer is 
threefold. To a certain degree it doubtless was Oriental, a 
Child of the Psalms and Chaunts of the old Temple-services of 
Judea. Another portion again was as unquestionably the fruit 
of the enlightened talent of early Christian minstrels; they 
sang the wonders and the mercies of God in new strains, in- 
oo by the first vigour of the new feelings given them by 
their new religion. But some part, how large cannot now be 
determined, was as certainly derived from adapting to hol 
words those sweet worldly tones in which they had celebrated 
feelings always great because given by our Universal Father to 
inspire all his creatures—Love, Hope, and Honour. Who can 
divine, who will ever be able to fathom, the extent to which 
tradition preserved, for the religious congregation and the reli- 
gious soit, the ballad and song music of the classical peoples? 
Melody is always one, though, like light, the prism of school 
or sect may break it into seven scarce-blending colours; man 
is always the same, though party and education modify so im- 
mensely his whole being; and as far back as the thread of 
ecclesiastical history can lead us, we find traces of a mutual 
interchange and re-action between the world and the congre- 
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ong Song-airs have been set to hymns, and hymn-tunes 
rave been married to popular chaunts, from the time of the 
earliest martyrs even down to our own day. 

But in the same manner as the old ballads of the earlier and 
middle ages surprise by their ry ay per tender and 
natural tone,—so the hymns of the same period display a 
charming and touching freshness we should scarcely have sus- 
pected to find lurking beneath the uncouth notes preserved in 
their mouldering parchments. Yes! the Ballad and the Hymn, 
in all ages those two great divisions of the Poesy of the People, 
sprang from the heart and went fo the heart. Gendeunal facts, 
or the delightful quasi-truths of tradition, were invested with 
that dress of nature’s own forming—plain language and pas- 
sionate feelings, and carried to every breast sentiments at once 
unfeigned and full of life. Hast thou, reader, ever heard the 
gushing heart-talk of opening youth, ere it became hackneyed 
in the phrases of “society?” Hast thou ever listened to that 
natural poetry—the innocent and loving discourse of the bud- 
ding maiden, ere forms and fashion had quenched the holy fire 
lighted by God’s finger on her mind’s altar ?—So childlike, so 
racy, so full of sweetly-strange accords, so sparkling with 
unusual and vigorous thought is the tone of feeling developed 
in an infant people. But the remains still left us of European 
song and psalm are the remains of new races, slowly settling 
and maturing in their new habitations. Few of our populations, 
as such, have seen more than twelve or fourteen hundred win- 
ters in their present seats. And how short a period is this in a 
nation’s life! This fact it is which explains the harvest of 
young energies and wild disheveled beauty characterizing the 
up-shooting tribes of the so ill-understood middle ages of Eu- 
rope. In reviewing the present condition of our antique Euro- 
pean remains this circumstance should never be forgotten. 

How the mind, on the ladders of immortal letters, can climb 
high up on to the eminences of the past, and, thence beholdin 
the roll and roar of ages at its feet, sweeps round the widened 
horizon with its glance of flame !—Issuing from the gates of 
the Holy City and turning then to the Gentiles, see that sacred 
band of the first martyrs and the first disciples, who, in “ Psalms 
and Hymns and spiritual Songs,” taught the nations that idols 
are “nothing in the world,” and that “the Unknown God” is 
the only Jehovah! Spreading into every land, their sweet 
strains interrupt and overpower the heathen chaunts of the 
bloody sacrifice, and the grim forest-echoed War-whoop of the 
tartaned chieftain, and the Lydian airs and Cyprian harpings of 
a degraded civilization. On, on, on to “ Parthians, and Medes, 
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and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia and in Judea 
and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, 
in Egypt and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and strangers 
of Rome, Jews and Proselytes, Cretes and ea rgd ar 
and yet farther, on to the a and Scythian, the wild 
Goth, the Aleman and the Franc, the Kelt and the farthest 
Thule tribes,—rolls the sacred stream. Fane after fane is de- 
serted, offering and offering god are adored no more, the cruel 
Viking bows him unto Christ, and a new song, a song of glad- 
ness and rejoicing, of liberty to the captive, of good news to 
the poor, of rights to the rightless, of peace to the persecuted, 
is put into the mouth of the listening peoples !—But, above all 
races, the tribes of the Teutons, those gpa “= of 
so many countries, have received these tidings of life and liberty. 
Let them remember, that the greater the deposit the greater will 
be their responsibility also ! 

“ There is a difference between the circumstances in which history 
first introduces individual nations to our notice, those in which lite- 
rature begins to acquire a knowledge of their memorials, and those 
in which they pass through Christianity to a new formation. The 
condition of the present African and American tribes—objects of a 
yet elder curse than that which rests upon the Jew and the Gypsey, 
forgetting even the very remembrance of their origin, and now wan- 
dering homeless and almost speechless along the borders of humanity 
—was not that of our peoples when they first meet us in the records 
of the past. They were then already in possession of a noble and 
highly developed tongue, round about them was a whole world of 
tradition and of myth; they united the greatest freedom with morals the 
most severe, exercised in their families a cheerful discipline, in their 
justice an ordered dialect, and in the midst of all their heathenism 
pemeees a knowledge of the Supreme God. It was the 4 of 

romise; they whose blessing stands recorded in Genesis, ch. ix. 
v. 27,—* God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem.’ Salvation comes from the Jew; but abandoning him it 
passed to the Teuton. Far over the sea do the Apostles journey, and 
the ruined tents and temples of Shem they build up among the chil- 
dren of Japheth. God enlarged Japheth. All the Christianity of 
the earth is German.” + 


We said that Christian psalmody has ever been intimately 
connected with the songs of the people and the rites of the 
ancient creeds. This may sound as merely a poetic paradox. 
But the fact is proved by a host of witnesses, as well as by 
analogy and the history of mankind itself. We must confine 
ourselves however to a few of those proofs which most nearly 
concern our own tribes. It is well known that the earliest and 
farthest spread of all old celebrations was that of the winter- 


* Acts, ii. 9, 10, 11. t Wackernagel, Erste Abtheilung, s. xii. 
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solstice, to commemorate the return of the god of day. The 
northern name of this feast, Yule, and which is still in common 
use in our own tongue, is derived from an ancient root,* which 
signified, with a slight inflection, Wheel,| and undoubtedly 
referred to the course of the sun through the heavens and to 
the continuity of his enlivening rays. The heathen ceremonies 
were accordingly connected with circular dances round the 
Yule fire, the « ae taking hold of each other’s hands and 
swiftly wheeling round the bright blaze, chaunting as they 
moved short hymns to their fire-god. Dances of this nature 
are not yet extinct among the peasantry of the north of Europe. 
These Rondeaus were, at the introduction of Christianity, con- 
fined by degrees to the Yule-festivities, and the circle-songs 
called carolst (caroles, chansons de carole, chansonettes a carole) 
were then also chaunted in honour of that “light of the Gen- 
tiles” the infant Saviour. One person danittal, and the rest 


joined merrily in the burthen. At last the Carol, or profane 
dance-ballad,§ was exclusively employed in its modern sense of 


* Icelandic, s61.; Swedish, sux ; Danish, yuut; Norse, yaut ; Armoric, Govit ; 
Anglo-Saxon, suLE, GEOL. 

t Danish and Swedish, nsut; Anglo-Saxon, nweot; Dutch, wre. 

t This word is not derived from chorea, as stated by Menage and Roquefort, &c., but 
from carrus, car, char, carran, charan, carriére, way, round, route, circuit. Ducange 
and Carpentier say, “ Omne id hac voce significari videtur, quo aliquid circumsepitur 
et vallatur.” 

§ For passages connected with caroller, to dance round, and carolle, the round-dance, 
see Roman de la Rose, v. 748, and fol. ; Jacques Brétexr, v. 3086, and fol.; Chastelain 
de Coucy, p. 33, and as follows (p. 129. Paris. 1829):— 

** Ma dame de faiel s’esmut, 
Et d’entre les rens se leva 
Et prist entour soy sa et la 
Par les mains dames, chevaliers, 
Pour caroller, et dist premiers 
Ceste changon de sentement : 
J’aim bien loiaument, 
Et s’ay bel amy, 
Pour qui di souvent, 
J’aim bien loiaument ; 
Cest miens liegement 
Je le say de fy: 
J’aim bien loiaument, 
Et s'ay bel amy. 
Quant ot dite ceste changon-cy, 
Si recommenga a chanter 
Une autre dame haut et cler 
D’une autre changon de cuer gay ; 
Més dire ne conter ne say 
Les changons que on y chanta: 
Car je croy c’on ne vit pieca 
Feste de caroller plus gente.” 
As late as at the beginning of the sixteenth century Fabyan says, in his Chronicle, 
** This song” (a Scottish trnumph-ballad on their victory at Bannockburn ) ‘‘ was, after 
many days, sung in daunces in the carols.” We refrain from adding farther quotations : 


they could easily be multiplied. 
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Christmas popular hymns or Yule songs. Great numbers of 
these carols, many of them of a high antiquity, have been col- 
lected by the labours of Hone, Sandys, and others; and the 
antique melodies to which some of them are still sung in Europe, 
from the north of England and through Germany and France 
as far as Scandinavia and Finland, are doubtless not a few of 
them reminiscences from the Yule round-dances of our heathen 
ancestors. Mankell* gives us the notes of an old German 
carol which dates as far back as about a.p. 700 or 800. It is, 
however, too long for insertion. That the Carol-melodies not 
only crept into the religious festivities, but even into the autho- 
rized Church-services, is testified by the Choral MSS. and Chaunt- 
books of both Britain and the continent. Sandys observes, 
“Some of the old Psalm tunes, which were preserved at the 
time of the Reformation, have considerable similarity in style 
to the old Carol tunes, as, for instance, the Bristol, Salisbury, 
and Kenchester tunes among Playford’s psalms, and others 
attached to the early editions of the English Liturgy.”+ Far 
down through the middle ages was this popular connection con- 
tinued in the Churches :— 

“To make the outpouring of the Spirit visible for the common 
people, a dove carved in wood was seen, during the singing at Whit- 
suntide of ‘Come, Holy Ghost,’ to descend from heaven. On the 
feast of Ascension- day this dove re-ascended on high ; but sometimes 
an image of Christ was used, and this was doubtless thought far pre- 
ferable. Songs were sung during all these ceremonies. Swabian 
chronicles relate that there, in the twelfth century, a little child, pro- 
bably also of wood, and intended to represent the infant Jesus, was 
laid at Christmas-time on the altar, and boys and girls danced round 
the sacred spot, ‘ the old people singing, scarcely better than Cory- 
bants.’ At Christmas many kinds of amusements were common, and 
it was especially the custom to dance to spiritual songs. Many authors 
assert, that a kind of dance was usual with the first Christians also. 
This usage is but lately laid aside in the north. In Finland similar 
customs prevailed even within the last fifty years. Our Yule-sports 
(‘Jul-lekar’) are perhaps traditions from the rejoicings of the old 
Catholics. We, however, have not kept up our amusements in the 
churches, but the old celebrations during the middle ages still took 
place there. The Altar-dances in Swabia, although perhaps neither 
the dancers nor the singers there were aware of it, were a relic of the 


offer-dances of their heathenism.”t 


Indeed there is one argument in proof of this connection and 
interchange, which it is very difficult to explain away. It is, 
internal evidence. According to the united testimonies of every 


* Musical Supplement, p. 1. t “ Christmas Carols,” p. cxiit 
¢t Mankell, pp. 41, 42, 
VOL. I. NO. I. F 
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musical investigator of the point, the character of our old Euro- 
pean melody, both Keltic, Phracian and Teutonic, is a plaintive 
melancholy, And what is the prevailing tone of the earliest 
form and still-left modifications of the Ambrosian song and 
Gregorian chaunt? Undoubtedly severe simplicity, and an 
almost pensive cadence. This widespread resemblance is so 
striking, that we find it noticed with astonishment by more 
than one writer. Nay, Mankell* broadly lays down the prin- 
ciple, and the hee is ingenious enough, that the similarity 
of many of the old choral tunes with the Scandinavian popular 
ballads can only be accounted for from the primitive swarms of 
the Northmen and Vikings having carried them to Normandy, 
whence they were afterward spread and adopted through France 
and Germany, until they returned to their home-land at the 
Reformation, through the psalm-tune books of Luther and his 
great coadjutors. This is probable enough of individual ballad- 
tunes, but the likeness of tone in general must point us to a still 
more recondite and more harmonizing antiquity. “ The airs of 
the Clephtic songs,” says Fauriel,+ “appeared to me extremely 
simple, long-drawn (‘ traénants’), and more like the plain cathe- 
dral chaunt than the music of the other nations of Europe.” 
The Keltic, Welsh, Breton and Gaelic melodies are affirmed to 
have the same character,{ and that of the Erse or old Irish is 
not different. “Cormac Common, a blind Fin-Sgealaighe, or 
tale-teller of the modern Irish, living in 1786, at the age of 83— 
in rehearsing any of Ossian’s poems, or any composition in verse 
(says Mr. Ousley), he chaunts them pretty much in the manner 
of our cathedral service.” § 

And this brings us to another proof of our position. The 
earliest form of our church music is the plain chaunt, not the 
wild chorus of the east. But just this chaunt is the prevailing 


* Herr Mankell asserts the Swabian music to be of a lively and lusty character. 
But this, of course, cannot affect the general argument. Considerable varieties must 
undoubtedly be expected in the music of so many tribes, some of which are of such 
a contrasted origin. Europe is inhabited by four distinct races (immigration-waves from 
the East) : 

1. Laps, Fins, Qveni, &c. ; 

2. Kelts, Kimbrians, Britons ; 

3. Goths, Germans, Teutons (Scythians) ; 
4. Slavi, Sclavonians, Tartars ; 


divided into clans and stems almost innumerable. To this subject we may return at 
some future time. 

t Chants Populaires de la Gréce moderne. Paris, 1824, 8vo. T. i. p. cxvi. 

t De la Villemarqué, Melodies Bretonnes, tom. ii.; Danney, Scotch Minstrelsy, 
pp. 178 and 324. 

§ Walker, Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards, Appendix, p. 56; W. Grimm, 
Altdiinische Heldenlieder, s. xxxviii, Syv and Resenius also assert that many of the 
finest Psalms in Denmark are sung in the tone of the ancient popular ballads. 
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characteristic of all our old songs and saga-strophes, and from 
the earliest times the words 
In Anglo-Sazon.......+++++.Cweethan, or quod, 
English Sing, or say, 
7 Kveda, 

Swedish and Danish 

Old and New German ....Sagen, 

FREE coaccesess jpeeee Dire, Chanter, 

i Dicere, Canere, 
Acyeww, aecev, 
can undoubtedly only be translated in innumerable passages 
by the word chaunt.* The Lais, the Chanson, the Ballad, was 
chaunt-sung; the Conte and Tale and Saga were read or told. 
That, from the very first ages, church music has been in- 

fluenced by the popular song and this again by the hymns 
of the church, may thus be considered as undeniable. It is 
so influenced to this day. We could give scores of pages of 
names of Hymns and Songs, Songs and en Chorusses and 
Allelujahs, Kyrie Eleisons and Burthens, which have been thus 
interchanged. We should also remember that most of the oldest 
song-writers in the middle ages were clerks, monks, priests, and 
students, &c., a body of men who monopolized almost all the 
information that was then common, and whose ideas were natu- 


rally more or less ecclesiastical, even when —_oe profane 


songs for the laity. Of this, from the eighth or ninth century 
downwards, we have a stream of perpetually increasing proofs. 
But to trace the whole from the infancy of European poetry 
is not so easy. From the enormous destruction of our older 
records and MSS. the wonder is, that we can go so far back as 
is actually the case. 


“It is probable that the Fathers of the Church very soon perceived 
the utility of introducing into the service a somewhat peculiar music, 
which should decidedly differ from the heathen songs. Perhaps the 
motive was the same as at present, when we are so anxious tu prevent 
the ecclesiastical airs from sliding over into profane melodies. In the 
mean time it can scarcely be doubted that, in the earliest periods, the 
service-tunes of the congregations were increased by the addition of 
Greek and Roman Offer-hymns, whose melodies remained unchanged, 
though their words were altered. Pliny, in his celebrated letter of in- 
quiry to Trajan, how he should treat the Christians who had admitted 
that they had assembled before sun-rise and sang to Christ ‘ as to 
God,’ seems to have considered their hymns as something similar to the 
sacrificial songs of the heathen. We are also told by several legends, 
that an ancient air, affirmed to have been composed by Sappho her- 


* For various information on this word (Qviida, Quoth), see Ihre’s Glossarium 
Sviogothicum, tom. i, p. 362. 
F2 
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self, was used by the first Christians with new words. These words 
contain a prayer to John the Baptist against hoarseness!* As this 
monument is also in other respects remarkable in the history of song, 
the first syllables of each line having given the celebrated note-names 
a Re, Mi, Fa, So, La, we think it worth while to find room for it 
vere : 
* Sappno’s Metopy. (After Forkel.) 
[B.c. 600. } 


Ut que-ant la - xis Re - so-na-re fi - bris 


mi-ra ge-sto-rum fa- mu-litu- o-rum_ Sol - ve pol- 


lu - ti La - bi-i re-a-tum, San-cte Jo - an - nes!” 


The question how far the Jewish temple-chorusses influenced 
the first Christian music will, probably, never be determined. 
As the first converts were Jews, their first psalms those of 
David, and all their first customs and practices emphatically 
“ Judaizing,” they doubtless carried to their new worship some 
of the ancient chaunt-airs to which they had sung, from their 
earliest youth, the praises of that Jehovah who is the God alike 
of Christian and of Hebrew. Nor was there any adequate cause 
or reason to break this natural force of enthusiasm and of tender 
recollection. The first recorded Christian hymns, also, are such 
as would easily bear the adaptation of temple-airs. They con- 
sisted simply of the Dozology, the Angelic Hymn (Glory be to 
God on high), the Cherubic Hymn (Holy, Holy, Holy), the 
Magnificat, and other similar scripture homage-songs to the 
Deity. But to follow up and follow out all this is impossible. 
Mankell observes :— 

“The melodious cadence to which was sung the closing Kyrie 
Eleison, [in the chaunt-hymn ‘ Christ ist erstanden,’ the music of which 
can be traced up to a.p. 1100, ] is still in Catholic countries the evident 
type of the ‘ responsories’ with which a musical quire falls in during 
the service of the priest. In all the great cities where the author 

* Just this circumstance (the popular melody remaining, but changing its words in 
obedience to the demands of the epoch) is in our judgment one proof of its genuineness, 
as it is doubtless also the more immediate cause of its preservation, 

+ Mankell, pp. 12, 13. 
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visited the Catholic worship, the amen so often used by the quires 
was more or less the same as the close of this old melody. In St. 
Jacob's church in Prague, the air of the quire was almost note for 
note the same, Kyrie Eleison, in the above old chaunt-hymn, ends 
thus : 


’ ; Ve 
y -ri E - lei - son: 


while in Prague the quire sing as follows : 


-men! A - - - men! 

“ Can these tones possibly be a tradition from the time of the earliest 
church, perhaps just those sounds used when the whole congregation 
joined in? If so, we may possibly possess in them a distant echo 
from the worship in the Temple of Solomon, namely, the melody of 
that chorus-shout which was raised by the Israelites, when the word 
Selah in the Book of Psalms intimates that the whole multitude should 
sing in concert together.” * 

We are in the same uncertainty with respect to all details, as 
to what degree the old popular and priestly songs were admitted 
into the Christian services. Of the fact we are assured by many 
analogies and from many quarters, but all the rest is obscure. 
Several of the early converts} wrote — which were sung 
in the churches; why should they not have been sung to the 
melodies of their childhood? It is also important that much 
of the early Christian poetry consisted of — composed to 
be chaunted at the graves of the martyrs. ust not they also 
have been sung to the old Roman and Grecian funeral laments 
(Neniea, Lessus), or must we suppose that a sect so young 
developed, in the midst of poverty, isolation and persecution, 
the worldly and social talent requisite for supplying itself with 
all its wants only from within, while such a mass of their national 
and natural music was courting their acceptance from without ? 
A course like this is alike contrary to instinct and to experience. 
What is so universal in its empire as the melodies of one’s 
homeland, and why should not the glad and pure lyrics of the 
western church have been harmoniously blended with the tones 
of their childhood? We find St. Paul himself assuring the 
churches{ that the unknown God, whom | had hitherto 
although blindly worshipped, was that same Jehovah whose 


* Mankell, pp. 39, 40. + Euseb, Hist. Eccl. v. 28; vi. 24. 
t Acts, xvii. 23.—The whole speech (verses 22—31) is highly remarkable. 
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mercies he proclaimed in their hearing; he adds,* that meats 
offered unto idols might not the less—and that even in the very 
idol-temples themselves— be innocently and thankfully enjoyed 
by the true believer; and he emphatically quotes the words of 
a heathen Greek dramatist in support of one of those great 
foundation views of God’s government, of which both heathen 
and Christian 2000 years ago were equally assured, although 
modern “ science!” has at last boldly denied its truth. After 
such examples of calm contempt of all mere vulgar and timid 
and bigoted prejudice, after a loftiness of philosophy and breadth 
of mind like this exhibited in the actions and writings of him 
who was styled the “ Apostle of the Gentiles,” what was there 
in the antique strains of the Gentile temple worship-chaunts— 
remnants perhaps of earlier and purer times, when “the glory 
of the uncorruptible God” had not yet been changed “ into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds and four- 
footed beasts and creeping things,” and when Olympus’ top had 
not yet been crowded with a legion host of contending deities— 
which should, as it were, set a ban upon their being wee 5 
the followers of that faith which only restored Unity to the God- 
head, although it revealed its Trinity to pardon? We know 
that the first act of the Christian populations, on at last obtain- 
ing political power, was to occupy, not destroy, the pagan tem- 
ples themselves, profaned as they were by so many a victim, so 
many an unseen impiety. And was the beautiful wordless 
xy oth chaunt of their Latian and Hellenic fathers more guilty 
in their sight than the blood-stained orgie-protecting walls of 
the demon-holding Fane ? 

But however this may be, these early Christian hymns were 
soon followed by compositions confessedly sung to public melo- 
dies. Omitting all mention of the Gnostic psalms of Barde- 
sanes and his son Harmonius, in the second century, which 
exercised such vast influence over so many provinces, and which 
were not driven out of the Christian settlements but through 
the melting and melancholy hymns of Ephrem the Syrian, we 
find that in the third century, Paul of Samosata is expressly 
declared to have estranged the hearts of abundance of the faith- 
ful by his captivating hymns and music. Valentinus appealed 
to the same passions with equal success. Hilarius of Poictiers, 
however, especially distinguished himself at this period by his 
orthodox metrical hymns, and doubtless set them to popular 
tunes. With the opening of the fourth century, we dnd the 
Donatists adapting their hymns to common airs, which were 
distinguished for their wild and passionate character, and “ in- 


* Romans, ch. xiv.—1 Cor. ch. viii. where we have a fine specimen of not only true 
philosophy, but of true Christian moderation and mildness also, 
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flamed their enthusiasm (ebrietates),” says Augustine, “as with 
a trumpet’s sound,”* Arius, also, composed hymns to well- 
known melodies, and the streets of Constantinoplet re-echoed 
in the stilly night to the sound of his heretical and seductive 
strains. mee down to the time of Chrysostom they had not 
been banished from the eastern capital, and that illustrious 
prelate organized a band of orthodox choristers to oppose the 
current of the Heresiarch’s song. 

But the eldest and greatest hymnologist of the whole west 
was undoubtedly Ambrose, the firm-hearted and widely famed 
Archbishop of Milan. He was in many respects the glory of 
his century (the fourth), and has left to posterity many speci- 
mens of his genius. We will givet one melody attributed to his 
pen, but affirmed by many writers to be a heathen offer-song, 
supplied by Ambrose with holy words :— 


Curistmas Hymn, sy Amsrosz. (Fourth Cent.) 
Ve-ni Redemptor genti- um, Osten-de partum Virgi - nis, 


Mi-re-tur omne secu-lum, Talis partus decet Deum. 


In strains such as these, and in the antiphonal double-chorus, 
first systematized at Antioch by Flavianus and Diodorus, and 
first introduced to the west by Ambrose himself, sang the multi- 
plied congregations of that early period. This organized school 
of song has obtained the approbation of the thoughtless world- 
ling and the homage of every friend of melody. Its majesty 
and solemn march, its simplicity and — character, and its 
manly and noble solidity, invest it with that overpowering influ- 
ence of which Ambrose speaks,§ when he compares ‘the mingled 
chaunt of matrons and of virgins, and of infant voices, in the 
responses of the psalms, to the glad and blending sound of many 
waters.” Would we hear its slowly-decaying melodies still 

* <« Donatiste nos reprehendunt quod sobrié psallimus in ecclesia divina cantica 
Prophetarum, cum ipsi ebrietates suas ad canticum psalmorum humano ingenio compo- 
sitorum, quasi tubas exhortationis inflammant.”— Augustin. Confess. 

+ Besides his Thalia, he wrote ballads for sailors, millers, travellers, and others. 

¢ We have copied the notes from Mankell, p.24, but have restored the original Latin 
text, instead of the German translation at present attached to it. The whole Latin 
hymn consists of eight verses, and inay be found in Wackernagel, Abth. 1, p. 4. 

§ ‘ Responsoriis psalmorum, cantu mulierum, virgiuum, parvularum consonans un- 
darum fragor resultat.”—Ambros. Hexam. |. iii. c. 5. 
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faintly re-echoed along the fretted roof, we must visit the last 
palaces of its refuge—the churches of his own Milan and the 
venerable cathedrals of our own old England. “Though, from 
the form of some of the psalms, it is not improbable that this 
system of alternate chaunting may have prevailed in the Temple- 
service, yet the place and the period of its appearance in the 
Christian church seems to indicate a different source. The strong 
resemblance which it bears to the chorus of the Greek tragedy 
might induce a suspicion, that as it borrowed its simple primitive 
music from Judaism, it may, in turn, have despoiled Paganism 
of some of its lofty religious harmonies.”* 

In connection with the spread of the Ambrosian and the 
establishment of the Gregorian chaunts in the west, it cannot 
but be interesting to contemplate the condition of its various 
peoples. Now, at last, their Rostuatinn masses begin to settle 
and subside. The Roman and Romanized populations are more 
or less exterminated or incorporated or overwhelmed, and the 
a Gothic tongue begins to be heard triumphant from the 

orth-cape to the Alps, and from the Black Sea to the far-off 
Clyde. But the heart of the whole is Germany, and Germany 


begins to praise God in its own mother-tongue. Listen to per- 
haps its earliest hymn, chaunted probably by many a late fierce 
idolater, many a war-man wild, early in the eighth century ! 


Ancient German Evenitnc Hymn. (About a.p. 750.) 


I. 

** Euuiges leohtes sceffento, 
leoht er selbo allér inti tak, 
naht noc einiga intfindantér, 
kapurt leohtes emazzigér. 

Il. 

* Giu intlazit pleichenti ndhema 
tages naht chumfti, 
kaganpliuuanti leoht himilzeichané 
az ist inti heitarér tagastern. 

1. 

“ Giu stroe frauue arstamés 
dancha singanté inti diné, 
daz plinta naht karihti 
uuidarfuarinti auur sunna tak. 

IV. 

* Dich nd, noe fleisges mendi 
sclehtém untarsliufén hizzém, 
fizusheitim noh henge uueralti 
muat unsér, uuiho, pittamés. 


* Milman’s History of Christianity, to the abolition of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire. Paris ed. vol. ii. p. 363. 
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v. 

“ Kapuluht noc paga kakruazze, 
kitagi noh uuamba kaanazze, 
ehteé pisturze noh hungar, 
unchfsger noch fluse pifahe. 

vi. 

* Uzzan festemu muate urtructé, 
cadiganemu uuesante lichamin 
allan kalaubigemu dtume 
christe leitt¢m desan tak.” 


For the sake of comparison of dialect, we add* a still later 


version in the same language, and copy the original :— 


Later German TRANSLATION, 
First printed in 1503. 


I. 
“ Crist, der du bist das liecht vnd tag, 
die vinsternuss der nacht veriag : 
wir glauben dich des liechtes schein, 
das du dich verkiindet hast zu seyn. 


ll. 
‘* Wir bitten, Herre, dein heylige git, 
das sie vns dise nacht bebit; 
sey vns riw in deiner macht, 
verleych vns ein réwige nacht. 


ul. 
“« Das nit ein schwerer traum zifall, 
noch vns begreyff des veindes schal, 
das nit das fleysch verwillig jm 
vnd vns schuldigen schaff dein grym. 


Iv. 
‘* Vnser augen der schlaff begreyff : 
das hertz wach zi dir allezeyt steyff, 
dein recht hand wll beschirmen, herr, 
deyn diener, die dich lieben ser. 


ve 
“ Herr, vnser schyrmer sey vnd bleyb, 
alle widersacher von vans treyb, 
deyn diener, herr, regier vnd trist, 
die du hast mit deim blit erlést. 
vi. 
“« Gedenck an vns, o gott vnd herr, 
in diesem leyb, der vnss ist schwer, 
du, der der selen schirmer bist ; 
o herre, vns beywon, Jhesu Christ.” 





Latin Onictnat. (AuTHoR uNKNowN.) 
Written not later than 750. 


I. 

“ Christe, qui lux es et die 
noctis tenebras detegis, 

lucisque lumen crederis, 

lumen beatis pradicans. 


Il. 

“« Precamur, sancte domine, 
defende nocte ac die, 
sit nobis in te requies, 
quietam noctem tribue. 

Ill. 

“‘ Ne gravis somnus irruat, 
nec hostis nos subripiat, 
nec illi consentiat, 
nos tibi reos statuat. 

IV. 

“ Oculi somnum capiant, 
cor semper ad te vigilet : 
dextera tua protegat 
famulos, qui te diligunt. 


v. 
“* Defensor noster, adspice, 
insidiantes reprime, 
guberna tuos famulos, 
quos sanguine mercatus es. 


vI. 
‘¢ Memento nostri, domine, 
in gravi isto corpore, 
qui es defensor anime, 
adesto nobis, domine.” 


We now approach the period when the poetry of Europe 
exhibits an increasing mass of rhymed verses, both ecclesiastical 


* We have given the Ancient Hymn and the Latin original, as printed in ‘‘ Hymno- 
rum veteris ecclesia xxvi. interpretatio theotisca, ed. Jac. Grimm, Gotting. 1830, 4to.” 
The middle German translation is from “ Salus Anime, Nurnberg, 1503, 16mo.” 


The latter contains two additional final lines. 


pp- 43, 12, and 109. 


All three are in Wackernagel, Abth. i. 
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and vulgar. And this brings us to the oft-debated question— 
what is the origin of our European rhyme? 

It is amusing to see how the souree of this important feature 
of modern song is continually receding before us. Like so many 
other similar “ dark questions,” renewed inquiries only give it a 
more and more recondite origin. First, we were answered that 
rhyme was invented by the Monk Leo or Leoninus, in the twelfth 
century, and the good father accordingly has given this his name 
to “ short monkish rhyming verses,” even unto this day. This 
opinion, nevertheless, was slowly abandoned, and it was then 
declared that rhyme was introduced into Europe by the Saracens, 
who occupied Sicily in 828. At last, after much debating, even 
this opinion was given up, and the learned ee in the 
decision, that it was first used by the Italian monks in the eighth 
century. But now how stands the question? In all the Gothic 
dialects we can trace rhyme up to the commencement of their 
history, the Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Norse, and other —— 
exhibiting many scattered specimens ; and what is remarkable, 
the more popular and vulgar the song the more frequent is the 
rhyme. Nay, as early as 622, we have a Latin ballad in rhyme, 
as sung by the more educated Franks, and expressly described 
as being in the rustic, popular or vulgar style (“ juxta rusticita- 
tem’’).* This proves that the rustic songs of the Franks were 
rhymed. If we go tothe old Kimbric or British population, the 
other great source of our people and our language, we find facts 
still more astonishing, and shall be convinced that the whole 
poetic system of the British Kelts depended upon rhyme as its 
chief stay. And of this we have very ancient proofs, the eldest 
Welsh poems extant—which are all in rhyme, and whose genuine- 
ness and authenticity have been established for ever by the 
admirable dissertation of our illustrious Sharon Turner on the 
subject—having been composed at a period not later than about 
550. In one word, as the great characteristic of the Scandi- 
navian and Saxon and Gothic muse was alliteration, although 
rhyme is occasionally found in their poems, so—although allite- 
ration is frequently added—that of Keltic verse was simple 
rhyme. Indeed wherever we find rhythmic verse there must we 
look for rhyme; they hang together; quantitative verse has no 
such necessary ingredient. 

But even this is not enough. The daring of modern criticism 
has accomplished still greater “ wonders.” It has proved that 
the Greeks and Latins also, whose verse apparently exhibits 
quantity alone, wrote also in rhyme. Beginning with Boniface, 


* Hildegarii Vita St. Faronis, in Bouquet’s Recueil, v. iii. p. 505. 
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who rhymed in 755, proceeding to Aldhelm, who rhymed in 700, 
going on to Eugenius and Depranius Florus, who rhymed in 650, 
taking ay Columbanus, who rhymed in 600, retreating to Ve- 
nantius Fortunatus, who rhymed in 565, and closing at St. Austin, 
who rhymed in the fourth century,* we reach something like the 
close of the classical age. But here we are met by the testimony 
of the ancients themselves, that their vulgar or immetrical verses 
were rhymed, and passages may be quoted, even from Homer, 
Ennius, Epicharmus, Eubulus, Ausonius and others, in which 
the popular rhyme had found its way to the more polished com- 
positions. 

Lastly we open Asiatic song, and are again confronted by our 
enemy. In the ancient poesy of Arabia, Judea, Hindostan and 
Persia, &c. we find instances of rhyme ; and in Chinese verse it 
is a common ornament. 

One thing however we may safely grant, and indeed it will be 
the result of the whole discussion. Rhyme was, it is true, an 
original element of western poetry, as of that of so many other 
lands, perhaps almost the oheb earth ; for its advantages in tra- 


ditionary song, which was also the first vehicle of traditionary 
law, are various and important. But it was first developed in 
Europe by and through the Christian clerks. In their short 
— hymns, and in the church psalms and songs, it early 


came the standing form, and it was thence more largely and 
very rapidly adopted as the chief characteristic of the majority 
of the profane chansons and of the lay. In the lay, indeed, 
we find alliteration for some time prevalent ; but it was of minor 
moment, and was called “ rime senée” (sesne or saisne), the 
Sazon Rhyme. Of this celebrated word—Lay—many have 
been the derivations proposed. In order to give a clear and 
comprehensive view of the subject, we have arranged the fol- 
lowing group of synonymes as assisting us to the undoubted 
ultimate root of the word :— 

Lay. 
Welsh .. 00 oe. Luats.......+++.- Sound, tone. 
ae ae one Laoi[pu], Laipu .. Sound, verse, poem. 
Be ccs eooeeee LIUTHON ......... TO sing. 

Icelandict 6 Poem, song, music. 
Swedisht . J ++... Sound, tone. 


* He gives us a poem containing 270 lines all ending in e, and, as he states, 
written to be remembered and sung among the vulgar. It appears from this that rhyme 
was then a or the favourite vulgar form. All ancient rhyme is masculine. 

+ The Icelandic Hu16p and German Lavr, sound, are the centre of a group of 
words in various languages signifying the same thing, and evidently connected with the 
root Liép, Lrgp, Lay. 

t From the Swedish root Lexa, to play, with which a cluster of words in the old 
dialects is connected, comes the German Leicue, Leich-song. 
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p Peer eee DP siedecscadend A tune. 
(provincial),. LEEG .........6+- Music, musical instrument. 

Perm cae .+++++ Leop, Liomw, Lex .. Song, poem. 

English ......++.. Meh vaitcen te ..-.. Poem, verse, sound. 

Anglo-Norman .... Lai, Lay, Lais* .. Sound, song, poem. 

Middle-Latin ...... LEuDUS .......00. Verse, song. 

Alleman...... +++ BUR. cccccccsccss Sound. 

Old High-German .. Liop 

Middle do. ...... Liet 

New Ge cevces BARD D occccccces Song, sound, verse. 

Low German ...... LeEp 

pS Brae Lizep 


Thus this appears to be one of those words whose origin must 
be sought far Pack in the earliest ages. It may be as old as the 
first migration of our Keltic and Teuton ancestors from the 
golden Rast. 

But we must return to the progress of church-music in Ger- 
many. The chaunt-hymn was always an old favourite in that 
country. Among the oldest melodies of this kind which have 
reached our times, is one which is so beautiful that we cannot 
but transfer it to our pages. It was popularly sung as early as 
the year 1100, and is doubtless much more ancient. We give 
both notes and words :— 


Op German Eastenr-Cuaunt.t 





Christ ist er-standen von der Marter al - le, Dess solln wir al-le 






we 
froh seyn; Christ will unser Trost seyn. Kyri e - lei - son. 


We will add the following charming anecdote, containing an 
old variation of the same chaunt :— 


“ Peter (Pater?) Johann Busch, in his Liber Reformationis Monas- 
teriorum Saxione, (printed in Leibnitii Script. Rer. Brunsw. t. ii.,) 
tells us that when he lived in Newerk Monastery, near Halle, the 
Margrave Frederick II. of Brandenburg summoned him to Giebichen- 
stein, near Halle, at the celebration of the Festival of Easter. He 
continues, s. 941; 

“ Cumque, &c.—And when we had reached the hall of the castle, 
the Margrave of Brandenberg called out to me and said, ‘ Domine 


* This is properly the accusative singular and nominative and accusative plural. 
+ These notes are copied from Mankell, p. 37. 
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Przposite, thou art welcome here; come to the water and wash for 
the feast." Accordingly, when we all had washed, the whole company 
sang with a loud voice and in the Teuton tongue the Easter Hymn, 
“ Christus ist uf erstanden 
von des todes banden ; 
des sollen wir alle fro sein, 
got wil unser trost sein. 
Kyrieleison. 
* And this having been thrice chaunted through, they made ready 
to go up to the tables.”* 


How beautiful, how striking, is this little incident as a picture 
of the times ! 

Proceeding to the next century, we meet with a German 
hymn, written about the year 1200, so remarkable for its elegiac 
sweetness that we will attempt to render it into our own tongue. 
The whole poem is, as it were, one soft long-drawn melancholy 
sigh, the inexpressible longing of the penitent heart for peace 
and for pardon !— 








* KiaGe. Lament. t 
I. I. 
** O wé des smerzen, Ah me! what aileth 
den ich arme trage My sorrowing heart? 
an mine herzen, How sore it waileth 
vod enweiz, weine ich clage ! Its endiess smart! 
Il. Il. 
** Got, 1a dich erbarmen In this mine anguish, 
mine ndt, God! pity take, 
vod troeste mich arme Who’ on Rood didst languish 
durch dinen tot. For my poor sake. 
Itl. | Ill. 
** Jemér crenket | The more all sickly 
min gemuete, | My soul I feel, 
so mir gedenket The more I'll quickly 
siner guete. His praise reveal. 
IV. Iv. 
** Daz er sich wolte Who sad and friendless 
dem biteren téde geben, Yon death did die, 
daz er vns kovfte That heaven’s life endless 


He us mote buy ! 


Vv. ve 
W6 sol ich vinden Heart-peace regaining, 
mines herzen trést, Where HIM may’ I find, 
der sich lie binden, Who—us unochaining— 
das wir wrdent erldst !’’} Himself did bind ! 


ein ewigez leben. 


An age which, in its own beloved dialects, could produce 
hymus such as this, was not likely long to remain content with 
* Wackernagel, Abth. i. P. 90. 
+ The original has a delightful childlike simplicity. 
¢ Wackernagel, Abth. i. p. 90. 
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its exclusion from understanding the songs used in its worship 
of the living God. Indeed the history of the participation by 
the people in their religious rites, is of great interest. From 
the time of the Apostles down to Ambrose, the Latin of the west 
was also the language of the west. We know the delightful 
consequence in the freshness and vigour of the public services. 
But from the age of Ambrose,—besides the fact of the Latin 
gradually becoming dissolved into dialects,—the musical educa- 
tion of the clergy united to the schools and separate choristers, 
first established for the improvement of public singing, ended in 
making psalmody an art, and consequently almost excluded the 
laity from taking any popular part in its celebration. Refine- 
ments became so numerous and the artificial music so unsuited 
to the wants of the age that, in a contrary extreme of severity 
and in order to restore some energy to this branch of the service, 
Gregory the Great, when he introduced his chaunt towards the 
close of the sixth century, prohibited altogether the use of the 
Ambrosian music and almost extinguished by the uniformity of 
his metres the rhythmic beauty of the ancient melodies. Still, 
though shorn of their glory, these old melodies were yet left and, 
what is far more important, the people could join in singing 
them. But even this school became also learned, and its 
quavered notes began to be too difficult for the organs and the 
understanding of the peasant population. All this however 
might, perhaps, have been once more reformed, and the decline 
of church-music thus vigorously resisted, had not a new enemy 
descended into the arena, a new difficulty silently grown up in 
the very bosom of both church and world. The west was be- 
come finally and almost universally occupied by a new Gothic 
element, whose kindred languages were at last solidly established ; 
the various Latin dialects had become distinct modern tongues ; 
and the Latin of the church was no longer the language of the 
west. The “ sacred tongue,” as the clerks called the old Roman 
speech, could not—connected as it was with a whole system of 
Roman manners, maxims, superstitions, and usurpations—be 
quietly given up by an educated caste in favour of the barbarous 
and bookless patois,—and the priest-led masses, from the 
northern wilds to the no longer Latin Milan, and thence to the 
half-pagan Spaniard, the Teuton Gauls and the Anglo-Norman 
Britains, soon found themselves singing or rather listening to the 
meaningless strophes of an unknown tongue. The natural con- 
sequences, carelessness and neglect on the one hand, and indig- 
nation on the other, were to be expected; and it is curious to 
trace the progress of the latter feeling in emancipating the 
religious songs of the people from the monopoly of the ecclesi- 
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astics. As the laity could not with edification, they would not 
with indifference, join in the chaunts of their pastors. Divine 
music, thus confined to officiating servants, changed much of its 
character; the old melodies rapidly disappeared from the temples, 
and see-saw recitatives became more and more common. These 
again were continually multiplied by superstition and by avarice, 
and at last the life of the monk became little better than one 
unbroken sing-song drawl.— 


“ In singing longer sentences the common rule was to be governed 
by what were called the Church-accents, and the result could only be 
a tiresome and long-drawn sameness. The voice was kept on the 
same tone, and this tone was only raised or lowered at the close of a 
passage, or when certain words were to be distinguished before all the 
others. The usual accents were as follows :—accentus medius, when the 
last syllable was lowered two tones; gravis, when the final syllable 
was lowered a fifth ; moderatus, when some penultimate syllables were 
raised a second, but the ultimate syllable returned to its primitive 
tone; acutus, when some’ penultimate syllables were sung a third 
lower, but the last tone in its usual note; interrogativus, when inter- 
rogative passages were raised one note towards the end; immutabilis, 
when the last syllable remained without change ; and finalis, when the 
last syllables were lowered by degrees, so that at last the final syllables 
were a fourth lower than the common tone. What precious music 
this must have been! One can indeed exclaim with Luther : 


* Vom Fleisch will nicht heraus der Geist.’ 


And the monks, poor mortals !—However sleepy their singing was, 
they were compelled to sing without end. It was not enough that 
every action in the church, however trivial it night be, such as wash- 
ing the hands, &c., was to be accompanied by their chaunt; but also 
during their dinner, as well as before and after it, at the fire and water 
pores and during the ceremony of exorcism, they were also com- 
pelled to sing. It did not suffice to sing during the Communion, they 
were also to sing outside the church while preparing the host. If a 
sick man was struggling with death and little hope remained of his 
recovery, the ecclesiastics were to resort to his sick bed and to sing 
for him till he gave up the ghost. At the approach of death they 
took him, as they sung, out of his bed, laid him on a hair-cloth 
(cilicium) spread out in the chamber, and continued chaunting till the 
spirit had fled. If he detained them too long, a part of these spiritual 
singers retired, but some of them were compelled to remain with the 

tient, and to continue their psalm-singing without interruption. 
They had distinct Psalms marked out for this very purpose. In this 
manner many a sick man may have been sung out of the world, who 
might have lived, if they had only let him alone. After his death 
their singing was still continued till the burial. Commonly the corpse 
was placed in the church, and there also they still sung. An old 
regulation ordains how long a corpse should remain in the church, and 
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how the singing-monks should divide themselves, so that one of them 
should always keep up the strain. At last, efforts were made to sing 
for ever. In certain churches and cloisters a certain number of monks 
and ecclesiastics were appointed, to relieve each other by turns day 
and night in their song! Naturally enough, to carry on a minstrelsy 
which should in this manner last night and day, a great number of 
officiants was required. In the city of Meissen, in order to keep u 
this endless chaunt, there were kept 14 canonici, 14 sacellani, 60 vicarit, 
and 12 choristers, or in all 100 persons. Of course, this excess 
brought about disgust at their music. The monkish chaunts became 
cold and dead.”* 


Thus was divine hymnology stripped of its force and feeling 
by the Gregorian knife, the refinements of the schools, the dif- 
ficulty of its dialect, the abuses of the monks, and the absence 
of the popular voice in the churches,—until it rapidly sank into 
a mechanical whine, without edification either to priest or hearer. 
As a proof of this we need only give one single monk-song, the 
slightest inspection of which will, as Mankell naively observes, 
be sufficient to bring back to our imagination the good father 
half asleep and yawning over his thankless though well paid 
task :-— 


Monk-Sonc. (From the Ninth Century.)+ 


Be - - ne - - dic - - tus es Do - - mi-ne De - - us 


pa - trum no - - stro - - rum et lauda - bi - - lis 


et glo - ri - - 0 - - - - sus in 


But private devotion and popular energy struggled manfully 
against all this decay, and not without success. The various 
carols and Easter-songs, &c., necessarily translated for the service 
of the youth in the schools, and the spirited and popular though 
often laughable ecclesiastical mummeries and amusements gra- 
dually introduced there, must also have contributed something 
to the sanction of a usage so inevitable and excellent in prin- 
ciple, however defective in form. By degrees the people acquired 


* Mankell, pp. 30, 31. t 1b, Appendix, p. 1. 
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the right of 7 in the churches the hymns of the clergy, 
imitating the Latin verse by verse in their own vernacular 
tongue. For instance, to choose one of the most characteristic 
of a considerable number, in a rare variation, unknown to 
Wackernagel, of the famous hymn “ Puer natus in Bethlehem,” 
which was sung from the far west up to the Finnish north, the 
priest and people sang each a verse by turns as follows :— 


Ancient Curistmas Carot. 
Hymuvs XIII. 


I. 
Priest.—“ Puer natus in Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, 
Unde gaudet Jerusalem, 
Alle, alleluia. 
People. — Ein Kind geboren zu Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, 
Des frewet sich Jerusalem, 
Alle, alleluia. 


Il. 
Priest.— Hic jacet in preesepio, 
preesepio, 
Qui regnat sine termino, 
Alle, alleluia. 
People. — Hie liegt es in dem Krippelein, 
Krippelein, 
Allein so ist die herrschafft sein, 
Alle, alleluia. 


Ill. 
Priest.—“ Cognovit bos et asinus, 
asinus, 
Quod puer erat Dominus, 
Alle, alleluia. 
People. — Das Ochslein und das Eselein, 
Eselein, 
Sie erkanten Gott den Herren sein, 
Alle, alleluia. 





Iv. 
Priest.—* Reges de Saba veniunt, 
veniunt, 
Aurum, thus, myrrham offerunt, 
Alle, alleluia. 
People. — Die Konig von Saba kamen dar, 
kamen dar, 
Golt, Weyrauth, Myrrhen brachten sie dar, 
Alle, alleluia. 
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v. 
Priest.—* Intrantes domum invicem, 
invicem, 
Novum salutant Principem, 
Alle, alleluia. 
People. — Sie tratten in das Hiiuselein, 
Hiuselein, 
Sie grussten Gott den Herren sein, 


Alle, alleluia. 


VI. 
Priest. —“ Laudetur sancta Trinitas, 
Trinitas, 
Deo dicamus gratias, 
Alle, alleluia. 
People. — Vor solche gnadenreiche zeit, 
reiche zeit, 
Sey Gott gelobt in ewigkeit, 
Alle, alleluia.”* 


But even this did not limit the triumphs of the laity. Shortly 
afterwards they joined in with the clergy, and sang hymns 
partly in Latin and partly in the common ialect thus :— 


Ancient Curistmas Carnot. (Of about the Year 1400.) 
Hymnus IX. 


I. 

“ In dulci jubilo, 
Nun singet und seyt froh, 
Dann vnsers hertzen wohne, 
Ligt in preesipio, 
Vnd leuchtet als die Sonne, 
Matris in gremio, 
O Alpha es et O: | : 


Il, 


“ O Jesu parvule, 
Nach dir ist mir so wehe, 
Trost mir mein gemiithe, 
O puer optime, 

Durch alle deine giite, 
O Princeps gloriz, 
Trahe me post te : | : 


* From a scarce work entitled “ Cithara Spiritualis sex Chordarum, &ec. &c. 
Per R. P. F. Wilh, Honium, Ord. S. Benedicti congesta.” Colonia Agrippine, 
mpexxxvrt. 16mo, Chorda sexta, p. 277. 
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II. 

* Ubi sunt gaudia, 
Nirgend anders dann da, 
Da die Engel singen, 
Nova Cantica, 
Vnd da die Schellen klingen,* 
In Regis curia 
Eia wakren wir da : | : 

Iv. 

* Mater et filia, 
Ist Jungfrau Maria, 
Wir wehren gar verlokren, 
Per nostra crimina, 
So hastu uns erworben 


Ceelorum gaudia, 
Maria hilf uns da: | :” + 


Hymns entirely in the modern language now became more 
and more common. Although not willmgly adopted in the 
public service, yet they appear to have been used occasionally 
even there towards the period of that great landmark the inven- 
tion of printing, especially in those cloister and other establish- 
ments whose rules might admit of some relaxation. We give 
the following as a specimen ; ; and indeed it is altogether so re- 
markable for the singular quaintness of its ideas—reminding us 
at once of the bold broad child-like imagery of the period which 
gave it birth—as well as the beautiful simplicity and earnest 
piety of its expressions, that it has undisputed claims to a place 
in our pages :— 


(About the year 1350.) 
WEIHNACHTSLIED. CHRISTMAS-EVE HYMN. 


t. I. 

‘** Es kommt ein Schiff geladen A ship right gallant steereth, 
bis an seinn héchsten Bord, Deep laden all on board ; 
es trigt Gotts Sohn vollr Gnaden, And God’s sweet Son it beareth, 
des Vaters ewigs Wort. The Father’s deathless Word. 


* And where the bells sweet tinkle. This beautiful and picturesque expression— 
which is commonly varied to With their so sweet-ton’d voices, ‘‘ mit iren suessen stim- 
men ”’—alludes to the old custom, common in the middle ages, of the great hanging 
small silver bells on their rich garments, Of course the soft clear musical clang was 
very animating in the dance. See she Exodus, xxxix. 25, 26. Many a picture lies 
hid in a single line of middle-age song ! 

t “* Cithara Spiritualis,” &c. mentioned in the last note but one, Chorda sexta, p. 275. 
Wackernagel (Abth. i. p. 89) has another copy apparently more modern than the 
above, which was unknown to him, and (Abth. ii. p. 865) an old Dutch copy not very 
different. The one we have selected, however, is in our opinion the most beautiful and 
from the oldest MS. 
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I. 
** Das Schiff geht still im Triebe, 
es triigt ein’ theure Last, 
der Segel ist die Liebe, 
der heilge Geist der Mast. 


Itl. 
“« Der Anker haft auf Erden 
und das Schiff ist am Land: 
Gotts Wort thut uns Fleisch werden, 
der Sohn ist uns gesandt. 


Iv. 
“ Zu Bethelem geboren 
im Stall ein Kindelein, 
gibt sich fur uns verloren, 
gelobet muss es sein. 


v. 
** Und wer diess Kind mit Freuden 
kiissen, umfangen will, 
der muss vor mit ihm leiden 
gross Pein und Marter viel. 


vi. 

“ Danach mit ihm auch sterben 
und geistlich auferstehn, 
ewigs Leben zu erben, 
wie an ihm ist geschehn.”’* 
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Il. 
With precious freight on-wending 
Fierce friendless seas it past, 
Its white suil—love unending, 
And the Holy Ghost—its mast. 


ur. 
Now the earth its anchor holdeth, 
That ship hath reached the land,— 
God's Word our poor flesh foldeth, 
God’s Son doth ’mong us stand. 


Iv. 
In Bethlehem’s manger lowly 
Is a little child y-born, 
Himself he gives—the Holy — 
To save a world forlorn. 


v. 
Ah! each will sure glad hasten 
This child to embrace and kiss, 
He whom our sins did fasten 
To cross-tree grim I wis. 


VI. 
Therefore with Jesus dying 
With Him we'll rise again, 
And endless life so buying 
Like Him forget earth’s pain! 





Among other very powerful preservatives of popular song 
(omitting all mention of the Miracle Plays, Moralities, Boy- 
Bishop Feast, Feast of the Ass, and other similar sports, which, 
with all their objections, at least accustomed the people to hear 
and sing their mother-tongue in their own churches, and to 
ridicule the hocus-pocus chaunts of the monk dialect) we must 
mee ena mention the pilgrimage songs of the middle ages. 

ilgrimages themselves, whether to Holy Well or to other sanc- 
tified places, date far back in the first heathen ages, and we have 
proof that verses were chaunted to the heathen gods at these 
sacred spots exactly or during the Roman Catholic transition 
epoch. No one can tell, therefore, whether some of the strains 
still heard in retired and out-of-the-way corners of Popish 
Christianity may not have retained fragments of song from the 
earliest times. But however this may be, the pilgrim songs of 
the middle ages will always be interesting from their antiquity, 
their beauty, or their connection with the vernacular minstrelsy 
of the people. Had we space, we should gladly give a specimen 
or two; but we must forbear. 

Shrines and pilgrimages naturally lead us to the glories and 
the worship of “Oure Ladye.” Although large numbers of 
purely Christian hymns—hymns breathing a spirit of the deepest 
piety and the most entire acknowledgment of our Lord as the 
only Mediator—are to be found among the MSS. and Collections 


* Wackernagel, Abth. i. p. 84. 
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preceding Luther, still instances of the contrary are but too 
common, and during the development of Romanism, a very 
considerable mass of the European peoples were relapsing head- 
long into a bodily and undisguised Polytheistic Sdolatry. But 
it was especially the Virgin who crowned the whole high-heaped 
stubble edifice. She had at last become the great Goddess- 
Mother of the scarcely equal Deity and of all his Saints, the only 
omnipotent intercessor and gracious Saviour of our fallen race. 


“I am not aware whether there exists any history of the Mary 
worship. Such a work ought to point out how considerable a share the 
chivalric adoration of the sex, and the profane poetry, in which the 
Holy Virgin must have been the very archetype and ideal of all 
womanliness, may have had over its extension during the middle ages, 
especially at the period of the Crusades. Its origin however is far 
elder, Otfried (No. 79, v. 13) as saan, Pap the ninth century requiring 
his readers to pray to the ‘Jungfrau Maria’ as ‘thaz si uns alld uno- 
rolti—si ziru sune unegénti.'—This is more than mere poetic homage. 

“ But besides, the poetry is in their favour, and even at this day it 
ought not to excite our suspicion, if it ry its powers in represent- 
ations of the mysterious relationship of the Holy Virgin to God and to 
man. In the middle ages the profane minstrel drew his likenesses from 
all the kingdoms of nature, while the spiritual bard ransacked all the 
books of Holy Writ. At last these images form a final and definite 
mythic cyclus ; witnessing to the soul-inspiring lyre-sung Mary-epic. 
Among the figures drawn from nature, we find some which had been 
used by older writers of other persons. Thus when Gottfried von 
Strassburg in the first half of the song No. 101, which I have not taken 
in my collection on account of its many missing verses, names Maria, 

‘ Der staeten tugent ein Adamas, 
ein spiegel glas 
der wunne, die sich wunnet,” 
we read the very same words in Hartmann von Ave, when he relates 
the virtue of the poor Heinrich before his misfortunes : he was 
‘der werlde frénde ein spiegel glas, 
staeter triumve ein Adamas.’ 
But other images also, especially such as should explain the mystery 
of the Maiden Conception, and which owed their origin to the scho- 
lastic philosophy, were naturally not excluded from the circle of ideas. 
Hither belongs the dioptric simile belonging to catoptrics, found in 
Walther v. d. Sacsinell (No 94, line 39 ff.) :— 
‘ Also di sunne schinet 
durch ganz gewohrtez glas, 
also gebar diu reine Krist, 
diu magt und mutter was,’* 


* «* As sun-beams shine so clear 
Through glass, yet whole it be, 
Christ so doth pure maid bear, 
Maid-mother stil! is she.” 
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This, to the best of my knowledge, is the eldest passage * in which this 
image occurs in poetry; it is also to be found in the above-named first 
part of Gottfried von Strassburg (No 101). We scarcely need add 
that the third strophe of the hymn ‘ Dies est letitie,’ No. 53, begins as 
follows :— 
‘Ut vitrum non leditur 
sole penetrante, 
sic illesa creditur 
d post partum et ante.’+ 


“ On the whole the natural images are innocent enough (unverf an- 
glich), and by the profane poets the church has not been injured; from 
the biblical comparisons on the contrary, to which the spiritual ver- 
sifiers gave birth, sprang up error and infatuation. But it was especially 
two passages of Holy Writ which without contradiction permitted their 
being interpreted of Mary : the one in Isaiah, xi. 1 and 2, ‘And there 
shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow 
out of his roots, and the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him,’ &c. ; 
and the other in Revelations, xii. 1, ‘ And there appeared a great wonder 
in heaven: a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, 
and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.’ The first, for instance, 
may be found in No. 88, v. 6, No. 757, v.12, and No. 160; the last 
in No. 776, v. 3. And in proportion as the church transferred to Maria 
the old Roman Cultus of Cybele, the ‘ Magna mater deum,’ and from 
the twelfth century introduced a perpetually increasing mass of Mary- 
feasts,—such as the Celebration of her Birth, Naming, Offering, and 
Betrothal, her Annunciation, Conception, Visitation, and Preparation, 
with her Purification, Sorrows, and Intercession, &c.; so we find the 
spiritual poets no longer using the biblical figures employed by them 
simply as such, but at once connecting them all to one or the other of 
the two passages above mentioned, and thus building up from them a 
whole system of prophetic descriptions of the Virgin. On the one 
hand they interpret of Mary the ark of Noah, Jacob's ladder, Aaron’s 
rod, the burning bush, the fleece of Gideon, and the heaven-gate of 
Ezechiel (Ezech. i. 1); while on the other they represent her as pre- 
figured in Sarab, Dalilah, Esther, Ruth, and Judith. One need only 
glance at the songs numbered 88, 92, 118, 121, 123—1i25, 732, 741, 
745, 755, 757, 758, 763, 767, 769, 776, 136, 145—148, 159, 162, 177 
—181, in which we find these and many similar representations. But 
we shall also perceive how infinitely farther even than this the Church 
proceeded in this career. Mary everywhere takes the place of Christ. 
As mother of the Saviour, and consequently as elder than he, she it is 
through whom all things were made, and the words of John (i. 1-—3), 
in ‘ the Gospel according to Mary,’ would read thus: ‘ In the begin- 
ning was Mary, and Mary was with God, and Mary wasGod. Mary 
was in the beginning with God. All things were made by her, and 


* Written about the year 1300. 
+ ** As the unwounded glass receives 
The sun’s far-shining splendour, 
Her child-bed so a maid she leaves, 
A maid unscath’d and tender.” 
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without her was not any thing made that was made.’ This we may 
read at full length in song No. 785. And, as Adam was seduced a4 
Eve, but the Lord was born of Mary, so Mary was the restorer of 

that we have lost in Eve. Accordingly, Romans, v. 12—19, and 1 
Cor. xv. 21, 22, do not apply to Adam and Christ, but to Eve and 
Maria; ‘ For as in Eve all die, even so in Mary shall all be made alive.’ 
This doctrine occurs as early as in No. 88, v. 12,* but was most shortly 
expressed in the pure Eva—Ave.} It is true, the Scriptures may say, 


* This bymn is not later than the twelfth century. The twelfth verse is as follows : 
—( Wackernagel. Abth. i. p. 57.) 
“ Eva braht uns zwisken tét : 
der eine ienoch richsenét. 
Da bist daz ander wib, 
diu uns brahte uns den lib. 
Der tiufel geriet daz mort : 
Gabrihél chunte dir daz gotes wort, 
sancta Maria.” 
t We add from Wolf (App. Pp 435), the first four verses of a remarkable chanson, 
written about the year 1200, by Gautier de Coinsi, and remarkably illustrating this 
poetical transposition of the words Eva and Ave. 


**Cuanson vE Gautier pe Corns. 


«* Entendez tuit ensamble et li clerc et li lai 
Le salu Nostre Dame, nus ne set plus dons lais, 
Plus doux lais ne puet estre qu’est ave Maria: 
Cest lai chanta li angeles quant Dieus se Maria. 

Eve a mort nous livra 
Et Eve aporta ve ; 
Mais tous nous delivra 
Et mis a port ave. 

«Ave! & cui li angeles dist plena gratia ; 

Dame en toy tant de joie et tant de grace i a, 

Qui de toi son sacraire fist li sainz Esperis. 

Qui ce ne croit, sanz doute dampnez est et peris. 
Eve, etc. 

** Ave! Virge Marie, in mulieribus ! 

Soies-tu beneoite! n’est si soz ne si bus, 

S’en enfer ne vielt s’ame glacier et englaer, 

Jour et nuit ne te doie a gendz saluer. 
Eve, etc. 

‘« Ave! rois est des angeles fructus ventris tui. 
Gyu' ne le welent croire, tuit fussent or brui ! 
De I’espine ist la rose et la fleurs de la ronce. 
Veoir molt bien devroient li murtrier larron ce. 

Eve a mort nous livra 
Et Eve aporta ve ; 
Mais tous nous delivra 
Et mis 4 port ave.” 


So also a hymn of the twelfth century. (Wackernagel, Abth. i. p. 17.) 
1. ‘* Ave, maris stella, 2. ‘* Sumens illud Ave 
Dei mater alma Gabrielio ore, 
atque semper virgo, funda nos in pace 
felix ceeli porta. mutans nomen Eve,” &c. 
Similar expressions could be abundantly quoted from old Latin hymns, old German 
songs, and from Norman and Pryovengal chansons, &c.; but the above is certainly 
sufficient. 


1 «Jui, Juifs, Wolf,” 
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‘Christ has suffered for us;’ but this is not true. Mary it was who 
suffered for us. She felt all the sorrows of her Son; and by this 
anguish, by the sword which passed through her heart, is she invoked. 
She is also invoked on purely maternal grounds: ‘ Through the pains 
of thy Son ;" ‘Through thy own Child’s death ;’ ‘ Thy Son can deny 
thee nothing ;’ ‘Turn away his wrath from us!’ ‘ Show unto him thy 
breasts ;’ ‘Turn away God’s anger from us!’ ‘Show unto him thy 
Son!’ But this is also inversed, and Christ is called upon through the 
name of his mother: ‘ Through thy mother ;’ ‘ Through thy mother’s 
glory.’ At the time of the Reformation the zeal to spread the Mary- 
worship by any and every means rose to such a on ape that the Psalms 
and other Scripture prayers were re-written expressly to suit the Virgin, 
and were printed in Latin and in German under the title ‘ Bonaventura 
Marien-Psalter." Who this Bonaventura was to whom this work was 
attributed I cannot say. It could scarcely have been the saint of that 
— but probably Bonaventura of Padua, the friend of the bard of 
ura. 

“ At last there remained only two ways of escaping from this folly ; 
he chose the preferable one. Either, with a consistent Cybeline or s 
culative view, he must make the Holy Virgin, as the sive entity, 
the mother of all existence, even of God the Father who is equal to 
the Son—and so far as this none dared go, at least openly and in 
public ; or the mother of Mary, according to the Proto-evangelium of 
St. James the holy Anna, must be raised yet higher than her daughter; 
for, by giving us this daughter, and through her the Saviour, she had 
acquired a greater merit than both of them If there was any 
intention, not only of following up the Anna-worship, but also of gra- 
dually extending it to a cultus of all her several female ancestors, then 
Eva, the counter vowel-change (‘ Umlant’) of Ave, would have been 
reached at last, and therewith we must have thanked her even for the 
fall itself, for without this no Mary could have appeared. 

“ It was high time for the Reformation to shine in upon us.” * 

So thought Machiavelli, Savonarola, Bocaccio, Dante; so 
thought many a clerical reformer before Luther; so thought 
many a band of thinking men before the Hussites spread them- 
selves through the country. Extremes begat extremes; the 
daughter of superstition is infidelity. Such a vital corruption 
of the great doctrine of the Atonement, and this polytheistic 
worship everywhere prevalent, were not slow in showing their 
consequences. Religion itself was threatened with dissolution. 
On the one hand reigned the most extravagant greedily-coarse 
credulity, united to the use of penances as gloomy as they were 
unnatural; and on the other a daily-extending licentiousness 
threatened all the institutions and ordinances both of the church 
and of society. Looseness of manners and of faith go hand in 
hand, and infidelity soon stretched its shadow over a large class 


* Wackernagel, Abth.i. pp. 15—18. 
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of the people. The great European libraries abound in proofs 


of this natural extreme of public sentiment among the more edu- 
cated ranks, in the shape of parodies and pasquinades, some of 
them of the most unsparing character, and not merely satirical 
lampoons against the vices of the monks, nuns, and clergy, but 
actual burlesques of the very hymns, chaunts, and lessons used 
in the public services. This is a highly interesting and not yet 
sufficiently developed subject. In illustration of our meaning 
we shall add a very valuable chanson in the Anglo-Norman 
dialect, given by Wolf from the edition of the Roman d’Eustache- 
-le-Moine, by M. Michel. It is the more interesting, as being, 
perhaps, the oldest drinking-song in existence; and besides this, 
it possesses merits of a high order. 


LetaBunpvs. 
A Drinking-song written about a.p. 1260, and parodied from an old Church Prosa. 


* Or hi parra, 
La cerveyse nos, chauntera : 
Alleluia! 
Qui que aukes en beyt, 
Si tel seyt com etre doit, 
Res miranda ! 
“ Bevet quant l’avez en poin ; 
Ben est droit, car nuit est loing, 
Sol de stella. 
Bevez bien e bevez bel, 
I] vos vendra del tonel, 
Semper clara. 
“ Bevez bel e bevez bien, 
Vos le vostre et jo le mien, 
Pari forma. 
De co soit bien porvéu ; 
Qui que auques le tient al fu, 
Fit corrupta. 
“Riches genz funt lur brut: 
Fesom nus nostre deduit, 
Valla {valle} nostra. 
Beneyt soit li bon veisin 
Qui nos dune payn e vin, 
Carne sumpta ; 
“ Et la dame de la maison 
Ki nus fait chere real 
Ja ne pusse-ele par mal 
Esse ceca! 
Mut nus dune volenters 
Bons beiveres e bons mangers : 
Meuz waut que autres muliers 
Hee predicta. 
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“ Or bewom al dereyn 
Par meitez e par pleyn, 
Que nus ne séum demayn 
Gens misera. 


“* Ne nostre tonel wis ne fut, 
Kar plein ert de bon frut, 
Et si ert tut anuit 

Puerpera. 
Amen.” * 


These parodies became the more numerous, as vast numbers 
of the church hymns were set to profane tunes. But the churches 
also found their sequences and other prose services subjected to 
the same process of merry jesting. Wolf gives us a curious 
specimen of this: the phrases of the gambler and the “ railing 
accusation” against Dame Fortune contrast strangely with the 
ecclesiastical form of the sentences : 


“GR. Jacta cogitatum tuum in decio, et ipse te destruet. V. Dum 
clamarem ad decium, exandiuit uocem meam, et eripuit uestem meam 
a lusoribus iniquis. Avia. V. Mirabilis uita et laudibilis nichil. 
SEQUENTIA.  Uictime nouali ¢ynke ses immolent deciam. Ses 
cinke abstraxit uestes, equum, cappam, et pelles abstraxit confestim a 
possessore. Mors est sortita, duello conflixere mirando, tandem tres 
decii uicerunt illum. Nunc clamat: O fortuna, quid fecisti, pessima ! 
Vestitum cito nudasti, et diuitem egeno coequasti. Per tres falsos testes 
abstraxisti uestes. Ses cinke surgant, spes mea, precedant cito in ta- 
bulea. Credendum est magis soli ses ginke quatter ueraci, quam dritus 
es, ictu(i) fallaci. Scimus istos abstraxisse uestes jusoribus; uere 
tu nobis, uictor ses, misereree EWANGELIUM. Sequentia falsi 
evangelii secundum Marcam argenti, &c. &c.”+ 


* Wolf, p. 439, Appendix, No. VI*. The lines in italics are in the burlesqued 
Latin prosa. For the sake of comparison, and to show the interchange which subsisted 
between profane and sacred minstrelsy, we give an old German drinking song, also 
probably from the middle ages, which produced two religious imitations. (Wacker. 
Ab. ii. p. 837.) 


Den LiesstEN BuLEN, DEN ICH HAN, 


(Imitated in Nos. 152 and 735.) 


I. Il. 
“ Den lilbsten Bulen, den ich han, | ** Yon disem Bulen, den ich mein 
der ligt beim Wirt im keller, will ich dir bald eyns pringen, 
Er hat ein holtzins Récklin an Es ist der allerbeste Wein, 
vand heisst der Moscateller. macht mich lustig zusingen, 
Er hat mich nechten truncken ge- | frischt mir das blut, gibt freien mut, 
macht | als durch sein krafft vnnd eygenschafft ; 
und frolich disen tag vollpracht, nun griss ich dich, mein Rebensafft.” 
drumb geb ich jm eyn gute Nacht. 


t Wolf, p. 209. 
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But monkish absurdities and a debased * Christianity at last 
had reached their height. Unbelief sapped the foundations of 
superstition on the one hand, while men of God worked in 
silence on the other, sowing the seeds of future regeneration in 
the minds of the people. The full time was come. The Spirit 
of God moved over the dreary ocean, and—the Word was made 
free! Since then, how great have been its triumphs ! 

After many ages of preparation, this momentous change was, 
more immediately and under the providence of the Almighty, 
owing to the efforts of one man—Martin Luther. This extra- 
ordinary German reformer saw the dearth of spiritual food in 
his fatherland and in Europe ; he heard the cry of the nations 
for that bread which perisheth not ; and, armed with “ weapons 
not carnal but mighty through God,” he broke open the priestly 
storehouses in which it had been for so many ages wickedly 
confined.” 

It is singular, though gifted with high powers of poetry and 
the elements of the purely romantic and ideal, that Luther has 
never until lately called forth any child of song to sing his 

; : eg 
praises and his great deeds for a world’s liberty. That the great 
originator of the Reformation in England as well as of that 
Augsburg Confession on which our Articles are based, should 
have remained thus neglected, , am singular ; but it did not 
escape the keen observation of Merle D’Aubigné, the historian 
of the Reformation. We subjoin a letter addressed by him to the 
Rev. Robert Montgomery, in which this point is duly noticed.+ 

* We need only refer to the carvings even in Westminster Abbey not commonly 
known to the public, though well known to all antiquarians and artists, such as Neale 
and others, for evidence of the degradation and obscenity of monkery. The celebrated 
marbles of Capri, the debased embodying of the thoughts of that monster of lust, 
Tiberius, are fally mated by the monkish devices in the Abbey, which we trust this 
notice will not destroy, for they ought to remain as memorials of the corruption of 
that system which Anglo-Catholic verity has displaced. 

+ “ Sir, ** Geneva, June 17, 1842. 

** T have received, though somewhat tardily, the copy of your poem on ‘ Luther,’ 
which you have sent me. You have done me much honour in affixing my name to it, 
and it is I, sir, who ought to feel grateful. May the Lord bless this publication, and 
render it instrumental in diffusing among the cultivated classes of your country this 
truth— 

‘ From whence instructed empires learn to live, 
Tizat grace is God by God alone applied.’ 

** T shall be glad to find an opportunity of making your poem known on the Con- 
tinent, and shall not fail to avail myself of it. I am not aware that even in Germany 
itself there is a poem (at least of any length) on ‘ Luther.’ You have succeeded in 
discovering there matter truly poetical : and have happily caused to revive for many 

‘ A dead immortal, deep in glory now.’ 
** May our last words also be— 
‘ A dying homage to the truth divine.’ 
‘« [vis with an earnest prayer for this that [ subscribe myself, 
‘* Your affectionate servant, 
(Signed) “ Mente D’Avsicne.” 
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Among other great steps taken by Luther in support of this 
revival of true religion, he listened to the wishes of the congre- 
gations to recover that share in their own church songs of which 
their Latin guides had deprived them. Accordingly he collected 
all the old hymns he could find, selected the most beautiful, 
_ altered whatever tended to superstition or error, and used them 
in the public and private worship of God. He himself also 
added to the stock. Gifted with high feelings, profound learn- 
ing and piety, natural taste, and an enthusiastic and poetic 
imagination, Luther composed very many pieces hitherto unsur- 
passed as religious lyrics. With the airs he proceeded in the 
same manner. Old sacred and profane melodies he incessantly 
collected from every quarter, from pilgrimage songs and from 
minnesinger chaunts, from cloisters and from markets, from 
wandering minstrels and from begging friars, arranged their 
sweet notes to as precious words, and thus restored the most 
beautiful to the public worship. His own zeal fired his disciples 
also, and a sacred band of men of skill in music assembled at 
his house and devoted themselves to the rescue, study, and pub- 
lication of what stores they could bring together. 

Thus by this instrument in God’s hand was the noble work 
nobly though not faultlessly accomplished. Among its other 
various fruits was a remarkable flood. of German psalm books 
and hymnologies in various forms. And if their number was 
great, their influence was still greater. They entered largely into 
the religious services of every Protestant nation in Europe, and 
even to other quarters of the globe has their wave-like flow pe- 
netrated. It will not therefore be amiss, if we close this part 
of our subject with one specimen of Luther’s Psalm Book—a 
psalm composed by the hero reformer himself, regarded by him 
with particular affection,* and remarkable as being the favourite 
world-renowned battle hymn of the illustrious Gustavus Adol- 
phus the Great of Sweden, and of his brave successor Charles 
the Twelfth. It guided them both, as it had guided its immortal 
composer, to many a triumph, and when the armed hosts they 
headed chaunted its noble and inspiring strains, they always 
observed the custom, on their warriors coming to these lines of 
the second verse— 

* Ask’st thou who he be? 
Jesus Christ is he ; 
to let the thunder of their artillery give the Swedish salute, thus 
claiming His captaincy, and doing homage in their own name 

* When Luther was about to travel to the Council of Worms, to defend the Pro- 

testant doctrines against its enemies, and his friends attempted by every possible argu- 


ment—of the danger and intrigue which awaited him—to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose, his answer was—“ I go”—and the hymn now quoted. 
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and that of their realms and armies to that God who is the 
King of Kings and the Lord of Lords, and whose right arm 
alone can lead to wished-for victory. 


Martin Lutuer’s Hymy.—(Psalm xlvii—Written in 1530.) 
fy get 


diddy 


I. .. 
“ Ein feste burg ist vnser Gott, ‘* A castle strong is God our Lord, 


ein gute wehr vnd waften. 
Er hilfft vns frey aus aller not, 
die vns itzt hat betroffen. 
Der alt bose feind 
mit ernst ers itzt meint, 
gros macht vnd viel list 
sein grausam rustung ist, 
auff erd ist nicht seins gleichen. 


ul. 
Mit vnser macht ist nichts gethan, 
wir sind gar bald verloren : 
Es streit fiir vns der rechte man, 
den Gott hat selbs erkoren. 

fragst du, wer der ist? 
er heisst Jhesus Christ, 
derr HERR Zebaoth, 
vod ist kein ander Gott, 
das felt mus er behalten. 





A shield and bulwark round us ; 
Quick help in need will He afford 
’Gainst ills that sore would ’stound us. 
True ’gainst one we fight 
King of hell and night, 
And with cunning rage 
He wars from age to age, 
Nor earth his equal knoweth : 


Il. 
‘* With our poor strength we nought cando, 
Ruin would soon whelm o’er us,— 
But see ! our Captain battles too, 
God-sent to go before us. 
Ask’st thou, who he be? 
Jesus Christ is He, 
Mighty, Lord of Hosts, 
No other God heav’n boasts, 
And aye He conqu’ror goeth. 
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“« Vnd wenn die welt vol Teuffel wer 
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Itl. 


vnd wolt vns gar verschlingen, 
so furchten wir vns nicht so sehr, 
es sol vns doch gelingen. 
Der furst dieser welt, 
wie sawr er sich stelt, 
thut er vns doch nicht, 
das macht, er ist gericht, 
ein wortlin kan ja fellea. 


Iv. 
Das wort sie sdllen lassen stan 
vnd kein danck dazu haben, 
Er ist bey vns wol auff dem plan. 
mit seinen Geist vnd gaben. 

Nemen sie den leib, 

gut, ehr, kind vnd weib: 
las fahren dahin, 


Itl. 


“What though our earth grim fiends 
should fill, 
Fierce-roaring to devour us,— 
We fear them not, rage how they will, 
No foeman can o’erpow’r us ; 
This world’s prince in vain 
Bites his tighten’d chain. 
Ah, what boots his wrath ? 
Heav’n’s doom-flash blights his 
path, 
His proud neck one word bendeth. 


| 
| 


Iv. 
“ Unthank’d, that Word they ne’er shall 
shake, 
Unthank’d, despair to win us; 
With us He dwells, and still we take 
His Spirit and gifts within us. 
Grasp they may our life, 
Goods, fame, child and wife ; 


Yes! yet more they may :— 

And what’s their triumph ? say !— 
Heav’n’s realm, our prize, ne’er end- 

eth !” 


sie habens kein gewin, 
das Reich mus vns doch bleiben.”* 


How can it form any part of the vocation of an Anglo-Ca- 
tholic to abuse Luther ? 

It is now time that we should say a few words on the merits 
of the works standing at the head of our article, and from all 
of which we have given characteristic extracts. 

Herr Wolf has dedicated his thick octavo to Ludwig Uhland, 
Francisque Michel, and our countryman the distinguished Thomas 
Wright. A perusal of his pages will also convince us, that he 
has almost exhausted the lay and sequence literature of the 
three nations of which those gentlemen are the representatives. 
The lais, as folk song, as epic song, and as historic song, the 
lyric lais, and the German leiche, the church sequence, and the 
cloister prose and cantilene, are all most abundantly discussed, 
identified, and illustrated in his very instructive paragraphs. 
Indeed his book is a little treasury or manual of all the latest 
views and discoveries connected with these subjects. The origin, 
rise, and present state of every question connected, whether im- 
mediately or remotely, with the leading text, will also be found 
fully investigated, and a good index renders the whole tolerably 
available even as a book of reference. His facsimiles also and 
his numerous appendices + are extremely valuable. 


* The musical notes are copied from Mankell, p. 70. The original text is from 
Wackernagel, Ab. i. p. 144. 

t+ The following is a list of such of these latter articles as they are now published for 
the first time from the original MSS, Nos. I.,1V., VII., XII., X1V., XV4., XV®., have 
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We therefore cannot but consider the tome as indispensable 
to every student of the middle age lay, and of its origin and 
connections. The research employed in building up the various 
arguments is greater than we ever remember having observed 
in a work of this nature. Scarcely any cognate publication, 
old or new, remains untouched. Especially in his notes, which 
take up 350 out of his 500 pages, has he drawn out his literary 
forces, and the whole is one compact mass of antiquarian poetic 
information. At the same time, however, that we thus do full 
justice to the labour and talents which Herr Wolf has developed 
in this new production of his esteemed pen, we cannot but 
express our regret, that the German men of letters do not per- 
ceive the importance of reforming altogether their style of com- 
position. Simple statements, lucid arrangements, clear and 
fortunate results, a harmonious and noble style—these are really 
far too uncommon (we were going to say almost unknown) in 
their modern works. We become impatient even of their very 
profundity. Quotation is heaped upon quotation, proof upon 
proof, petty details incessantly argued out and defended by 
— of artillery sufficient to annihilate giant foes, and a heavy, 
anguid, tortuous, new-fangled style so enchains the whole, that 
we are at last wearied out, and are tempted “many a time and 


been contributed by M. Francisque Michel; No. II. by Dr. Hahn, No. III. by Dr. 
Endlicher, Nos. V. and XIII. by Thomas Wright, Esq., and No, XVI. by Dr. Keller : 
No. I. Le Lai du Corn, et le Fabliau du Mantel mautaillé, from Oxford and Paris 
MSS. as old as the latter half of the thirteenth century. Le Lai con- 

tains 594 lines, and Le Fabliau 836. Variantes to the latter occupy 


16 > 

II. Die atin Zauberbecher aus Heinrich’s vom Turlein Krone. This Tale 
of the Magic Cup, from the Vienna MS. and with various readings from 
Heidelberg, contains not less than 2204 lines. 

IIL. A Complaint, in ten verses of two lines each ; in Latin, remarkable for its 
refrain, which is in old French. From the Munich Lieder-Handschrift 
of the thirteenth century. 

IV. Chanson de Gautier de Coinsi. From the Paris MS., ten verses of four lines 
each, besides the burden. We have given the first four verses (p. 87, n.) 

V. Ave Maria, a fine old Anglo-Norman hymn, of the thirteenth century, 
three six-line stanzas, from the MS. in the British Museum. 

VII. An extract from the Roman du Roi Horn, From the Harleian MS. It 
consists of eighty-seven lines. 

XII. Li Lai Ernoul le vielle de Gastinois, &c. three pages. From the thirteenth 


century. 
XIII. Cantus de Domina post Cantum Aaliz. From the thirteenth century. In 
Latin, with an Anglo-Norman paraphrase. Its length is two pages. 
XIV. C’est li Lais d’Aelis, From a Paris MS. of the thirteenth century. Four 
pages. 
XV*. 2 Les trois premiers couplets of one lay, and Un autre lay complete. By 
XV>.§ Machault. Of the fourteenth century. From the Paris MS. Eight 


pages. 
XVI. Salve Regina von Heinrich von Laufenberg. From the first half of the 
fifteenth century. The original MS. is at Strasburg. Two pages. 
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oft” to throw away both book and subject. We long for a 
breath of fresh air; all this dry disquisition and accumulated 
book-dust chokes and overpowers us.—It is true that all this is 


a sign and token of a transition-state in Germany from belief 


to denial, and that consequently universal doubt, and the con- 
sciousness that every assertion, almost every word, will be 
unsparingly attacked from ten thousand quarters, induces an 
author to protect and fortify and entrench, as it were, each step 
he takes; but finding a cause, is no defence of the effect; there 
is reason in every thing; and we think it high time that some 
limit should be put to the whole evil, or literature will be irre- 
parably parked and the patience of the public and the cha- 
racter of the German writers will suffer inroads not so easy to 
repair !* 
he volumes of Dr. Wackernagel, also a writer already highly 
respected for his labours in the field of old German poesy and 
song, are worthy of all commendation. It is true they are sim- 
ply a compilation ; but this compilation has been so carried out 
that the result is as valuable as it is surprising. Of the labour, 
taste, and judgment necessary for such a work, those only of our 
readers can form any idea who know what it is to spend long 
years in going through hundreds of old tomes, page for page 
and line for line, noting hymns, comparing variations, extract- 
ing the genuine fragment, and excluding all that is irreparably 
defective, with the additional fatigue of visiting libraries, poring 
over MSS., decyphering hieroglyphics almost illegible, caliating 
“garlands” and “ broadsheets,” and perpetually corresponding 
with half the world. All this Dr. Wackernagel has accom- 
— and accomplished with such talent that we regard his 
ook as one of the most precious contributions to the yet 
unwritten history of European song which has met our eye for 
many a day. The following are its contents :—A tolerably 
long preface is succeeded by Division I, Latin hymns and 
sequences from the very earliest times (Ambrosius, in the fourth 


* A similar state of things existed in Germany in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, but from a very different source,—the invention of printing, and the conse- 
_ breaking down the dikes which held back the floods of classical literature. 

very one was anxious to show the extent of his reading, and to prove that the authors 
latest discovered were on his side of the question. ‘‘ Aware of the censors whom they 
may encounter in an increasing body of scholars, they seek to secure themselves in the 
event of controversy, or to sustain their own differences from those who have gone 
already over the same ground. Thus books of critical as well as antiquarian learning 
often contain little of original disquisition, which is not interrupted at every sentence 
by quotation, and in some instances are hardly more than the adversaria or common- 
place books, in which the learned were accustomed to register their daily observations 
in study.” —Hallam’s Lit. of Eur. in the Fifteenth to the Seventeenth Century. Paris 
edit, vol. ii. p. 4. 
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century) down to the dying swan-strains of Latin psalmody 
in Hymni by Huss, Melancthon, and Camerarius, at the out- 
break of the great Reformation, and the triumphant in-break 
of the language of the people. These hymns are numbered 
| to 65. Division II. contains German hymns and Leich 
songs, from the dawn of German letters, or about the year 750 
(the Theotisc translation of the Ambrosian hymns, published by 
Grimm), down to the time of the hero of the restored faith, 
Martin Luther. This section is numbered 66 to 183, it is mostly 
by anonymous authors, and of course contains a mass of pro- 
ductions hitherto almost or quite unknown, and many of them 
rich in interest to the investigator of the creeds, civilization, and 
dialects of the early and middle-age Christianized Teutons. 
Division III. presents us with the genuine text of Luther’s 
celebrated book of psalms and hymns, the fame of which has not 
yet advanced beyond its value. They proceed from No. 184 to 
No, 222. Division IV. opens to us the church-songs of Ger- 
many, from the time of Luther down to Herman and Blauer, 
about the year 1550. This long chain contains a surprising 
number of names, among which we may mention Speratus, 
Hans Sachs, two Margraves and a Queen, von Wertheim, 
Greiter, Alberus and Weise, Heyd, Mathesius and Zwick, toge- 
ther with the rich Hy:an-Books, unabridged, of the Lutheran 
church, the Moyavians, and the Reformed Church, &c., the 
whole taking in a compass of not less than from No. 223 to 
No. 630. Then follow hymns, &c. by unknown authors, prin- 
cipally composed early in the sixteenth century, and extending 
from No. 631 to No. 692. With Division VJ. we meet a class 
entitled “ Spiritual Songs, called by their authors imitations of 
Profane Songs,” and numbered 693 to 719. Division VII. 
contains very precious “ Addenda” of new contributions to the 
several foregoing classes, exhibiting the fruit of continued re- 
searches and of friendly communication. It also includes the 
hymns found in the ancient Catholic Psalm-Books, and proceeds 
from No. 720 to No. 850. Lastly come five other articles :— 
Appendix No.1. A description of the old psalm-books and 
hymn-sheets of Germany, from the oldest extant, that of Hein- 
rich Knoblochzer, in twenty-two 4to. leaves, dated 1494, down 
to that of Herman Vespasius, a thick 8vo. published in 1571. 
This remarkable “description” is extremely minute, and is an 
important bibliographical sketch of not less than 187 hymno- 
logies, many of them surprisingly rare and curious. Appendix 
Mo. 2.—Exact reprints of the various prefaces in the works 
noticed in the list last mentioned. There are thirty-eight such 
documents, beginning at Knoblochzer’s, and closing at that of 
VOL. I. NO. I. H 
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Vespasius. Appendix No. 3, is very curious, containing thirty- 
nine popular ballads, of various degrees of antiquity, of which 
we have spiritual imitations among the preceding hymns. <Ap- 
pendices Nos. 4 and 5 close the whole, with Notes, Additions, 
and necessary Indices. 

And now, reader, what think ye ?—Is not this work of Dr. 
Wackernagel’s a treasure of spiritual song to the curious inves- 
tigator, and the ardent lever of the swam and the people ? 

The last work on our list, the “Sketches of the History of 
Church Music,” by Herr Mankell, is also worthy of especial 
mention and regard. Its depth of learning is not very pro- 
found, but it is sufficient for the purpose for which the book 
was written, and is far superior to that exhibited in the common 
treatises on the subject. But what particularly distinguishes 
Herr Mankell’s production, and merits our unfeigned regard 
and esteem, is the noble and manly and old fashioned spirit 
which pervades the whole. The enemy of every thing false and 
ephemeral, the lover of our old religion, and our old ideas, 
before the errors and superstitions of either Romanist or Neo- 


+ 


logist sapped the faith and happiness of our populations, Herr 


Mankell boldly flings himself into the breach, defends the peo- 
* ‘ ? P 
ple and their song, traces back and authorizes the influence of 


S 
profane melody upon the church in every age, and calls upon 


us once more to love and admire and use that rich treasure of 
old choral and hymn me)odies which modern trash is threatening 
with entire oblivion. Counsel such as this is surely given to 
hearkening hearers. The stream of music, that ether of the 
heavens, flows along with its silver-tinkling ripple in every age 
and land and world. But as developed on our earth, its se- 
condary source is our common nature, and our common un- 
quenched passionate virtues. Let that whole source, therefore, 
and not merely a certain petty orthodoxly measured-out bigot- 
edly-protected vein thereof, be our constant Helicon. Else will 
the dwindling streamlet soon lose its sparkling freshness, its 
clear-smiling wavelet will be dimmed and darkened, and at last 
with a lazy slide will it bear its impaired strength into sleeping 
pools or the foot-shunned morass ;—while the full body and 
pleasant gush of the father-waters leaps gallantly and playfully 
onward to the open bird-encircled sea, by the thirsting nations 
unknown, unvisited and unquaffed. Let the great fountain- 
head, nature’s tones, be the well-spring of our music. Then 
shall we disdain the claims of mechanical execution to triumph 
over melody, we shall despise the “arias” of the moment, and 
cling to those strains which alike affect and elevate in every 
age. Frivolity and dissipation and giddy thoughtlessness may 
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indeed rest satisfied with the whirl and hurry and gallop of the 
modern école d’éclat, but the man whose heart and mind, whose 
feelings and hopes, aspire to something more worthy, will always 
prefer the substance to the shadow, the affecting simplicity and 
melancholy richness and full strength of our ancient European 
song—from its most artless and unadorned shape in the ballad 
breathings of tie woodland peasantry, to the ennobled and 
porSoates and draperied and dramatized choral-chaunts of 

andel and Sebastian Bach—in preference to all the unmean- 
ing nothings and dull difficulties of which so many later com- 
posers have made their vaunting boast. 

This, of course, will not be interpreted as meaning that but 
one type is good, that of the Church. On the contrary, we 
have shown above that the most beautiful airs possessed by the 
Church have in general sprung from the world, that is, the ever- 
beating heart of universal man, and that to confine our choice 
to one department only will lead to stagnation and poverty of 
feeling. Nor would we be understood to mean that we blindly 
admire every thing old, and blindly arraign and despise what- 
ever has not the venerable garment of hoary antiquity cast over 
its tempest-beaten shoulders. On the contrary, we have de- 
fended in this article every innovation of every reformer, pro- 
vided it has sprung from God and the people. The world is 
full of beauty. Not in the cathedral-chaunt alone, not only in 
the organ’s accents, abideth the spirit of sweet song. She per- 
vadeth all nature’s circuit. She whispereth with the zephyr, 
and sublimely speaketh with the voice of the thunder-cloud ; 
she wandereth with the savage over the prairie and through the 
forest, the fisherman hears her echoed in the murmurs of the 
surging ocean, and in the bosom and amid the hum of the 
populous city she is not afar off. God hath graciously given 
testimony of himself in every clime, in every generation, and in 
innumerable and ever-varying forms. What we point to as the 
bane of science and the destroyer of melody and the enemy of 
all real taste is—not the love of what may possibly be modern, 
but—the present rage for the mechanical, and the material, and 
the monetary, the blind contempt of all ancient wisdom, all old 
fashioned heartfulness, and the empty admiration of the gaudy, 
and the brilliant, and the rapid, and the imposing, without ex- 
amining whether it is not merely an idle weed spreading over 
our once fruitful flower field, without caring to inquire whether 
it speak chiefly to the ear and seldom if ever to the imagination 
and the soul. Principles or poesy, systems or song, such as 
this, cannot be too soon abandoned. In this age especially, 
when individuality of character is more and more lost in stereo- 
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typed uniformity, and the all-pervading influence of a centralized 
superficial civilization, fashion and feeling seldom go together. 
But feeling in all things, and especially in music, is our watch- 
word. If from various causes the olden music was distinguished 
for its feeling, while the modern strives after mechanism and 
effect, then we advocate the olden melody in preference to the 
new. See here “the head and front of our offending.” In 
our days, it is true, the capitals govern the countries, and art 
governs the capitals, but against this homage to mere fashion- 
able art we appeal to nature and to God. Let each man judge 
for himself without dreading the ban of the ruling sect or the 
ruling fort esprit, or confusion-of-knowledge-monger of his day. 








Arr. I11.—Opere di Gian Domenico Romagnosi. 19 tom, 
Firenze. 1837. 


“ | tipRi veramente gloriosi allo scrittore sono i libri veramente 
utili ai leggitori, e tali sono quelli solamente che fanno fare un 
yasso ad una scienza, ad un arte qualunque:” so says Cesare 
Balbo in his life of Dante, and in this sense to few Italian 
writers of the nineteenth century is more true glory due than to 
Gian Domenico Romagnosi,* a man who has exercised and still 
continues to exercise important influence upon the literature, 
nay, the legislation, of his country. One eminent excellence of 
his writing is the unity of purpose throughout discernible. His 
rare merit is a wonderful power of combination, a happy art of 


* A list of his works, as they appear in the complete edition published at Florence 
1832-7, may be interesting ; it contains nineteen volumes in octavo. 
I, Genesi del Diritto Penale. Ediz. 5*. 
II, Princip} Fondameatali di Diritto Amministrativo. Ediz. 2". 
. Assunto primo della Scienza del Diritto Naturale. Ediz, 2"*. 
- Trattato della Condotta delle Acque. Ediz. 24°, 
- Introduzione ailo Studio del Diritto Pubblico universale. Ediz. 3+. 
- Opuscoli su var) Argomenti di Diritto Filosofico. 
. Opuscoli sulle Donazioni, &c. 
Trattato della Ragion Civile delle Acque nella rurale Economia. Ediz, 24, 
- Dell’ Indole e dei Fattori dell’ Incivilmento, con Esempio del suo Kisorgimento 
in Italia, Ediz. 24, 
X. Collezione degli Articoli di Economia Politica. 
XL Collezione degli Articoli di Statistica Civile. 
XII. XIII. Collezione degii Scritti sulla Dottrina della Ragionc. 
XIV. Robertson, Ricerche storiche sull’ India Antica, con Note e Supplimenti del 
Romagnosi. 
XV. Progetto del Codice di Procedura Penale. 
XVI. Della Dottrina dell’ Umanita. 
XVII. a Ricerche sulla Validita dei Giudicj del Pubblico a discernere il Vero 
al Falso. 
XIX. Istituzioni di Civile Filosofia di Giurisprudenza teorica. 
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reconciling the sciences and making them all serve to illustrate 
his favourite study,—that of society. Indeed, the expressions 
applied by Victor Cousin to Leibnitz—“ Génie vaste et concili- 
atoire”—-seem applicable, without much exaggeration, to Ro- 
magnosi. ‘‘ What Bacon” (says an enthusiastic wae we 
man) “ performed for physical, Romagnosi accomplished for 
moral, science.’ He invented little that was new, but he 
deserves the highest commendation for having lent the aid of 
philosophy and an excellent method to the interrogation of 
nature. He used the weapons which he had forged with peculiar 
ability, and although the labours in which he was engaged were 
both various and extensive, he never regarded them as of any 
utility, except so far as they were conducive to the welfare of 
mankind ; and it was his peculiar praise that he never sought 
to sever the studies of morals, politics, economy, jurisprudence, 
and psychology. He admitted the kindred nature of the 
sciences and the arts; and in opposition to the ancient phi- 
losophers and the modern phrenologists affirmed that it was 
impossible for any mental process to take place without the 
faculties of memory, imagination, and reason being concurrently 
in activity; he therefore rejected as ny Ree the cele- 
brated chart of Bacon in his Treatise de Augmentis Scientiarum. 


Impetuosity and enthusiasm, however they may be considered 


as leading features in the moral and physical natures of the 
inhabitants of southern climes, are by no means characteristic 
of their intellectual developments. Notwithstanding the wan- 
dering lives led by the aa. and the unfavourable description 
of their occupations, it was through them that the abstruse 
philosophy of Aristotle was communicated to the nations of 
modern Europe. The celebrity of Averroes and Avicenna 
bespeaks the efforts of which that extraordinary people are 
capable when placed in circumstances at all admitting the cul- 
tivation of those scientific studies, in which, to succeed, calls for 
no ordinary degree of perseverance and labour. The primitive 
development of knowledge and the arts of patient industry in 
ancient Egypt, that source of civilization to which the world 
has been so largely indebted, must ever remain a marvel, fur- 
nishing the politician and the antiquarian, the theologian and 
the < ell with ground for serious contemplation and pro- 
found study. The extraordinary obstinacy, energy of purpose, 
and unflinching perseverance of the Hebrew are equally noto- 
rious ; and modern physiologists and political writers have been 
compelled to admit that the distinctive features of national 
character are rather to be attributed to the operation of varying 
systems of government and social institutions than to the influ- 
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ence of climate. Contrary to the prejudiced theories of former 
times it has been placed beyond doubt, that the race-horse bred 
at the present day in the damp, cold, and changeable climate of 
the north, is an animal not only possessing more rapid paces but 
a nervous temperament of more exquisite sensitiveness than the 
courser produced under the burning sun of the south. The 
bottom of the Arabian surpasses that of the English race- 
horse. So is it with national character; social man is the 
creature of circumstances, moulded by the invisible operation 
of the events by which he is surrounded, of the civilization in 
which he is set. One of the predominating features in the 
standard literature of the modern Italians, that which perhaps 
is its highest merit, is its good sense: in no country, except our 
own, is that sterling quality more discernible. It might be 
inferred, a priori, that upon the appearance of the startling and 
novel theories which have at different periods been broached by 
men of heated imaginations in other countries the enthusiasm 
of the Italian would have kindled, and that he would have 
attached himself with ardour to the plausible systems recom- 
mended by the ingenuity and eloquence of their founders, 
Whatever assertions may be made to the contrary, the crude 
ideas of the French revolutionists never took root in Italy. The 
cherished liberty of the Italian was national independence, and 
not that licentious freedom from all civil restraint with which 
France sought to seduce him: the curse of such a demoralizing 
system of things he had already felt during the republican era, 
and still deplored in the political nullity of his country. The 
school of Voltaire had few followers in the Peninsula; he was 
known for what he was,—a bel esprit in philosophy, as Mira- 
beau termed him,—a brilliant and flashy writer, possessing great 
qualities as a mere combiner of thoughts, as a witty commen- 
tator upon human follies ; but one whose writings were destruc- 
tive of all society, all morals, all religion,—one, who if adopted 
as the leader of the national supremacy of intellect, as qualified 
to rule the mind of an entire people, must be reused as an 
enduring disgrace to the literature and social institutions of the 
great country to which he belonged, and whose progress in 
civilization he assumed the office of directing. It will be re- 
membered that even with the refined philosophy of the Greeks 
the ancient Italians had dealt cautiously and discreetly ; they 
were themselves for the most part Eclectics, they rarely made 
philosophy the business of their lives, and where a preference 
was shown it was generally speaking in favour of the loft 

sentiments of the Stoics, which harmonized more closely with 
the prevalent notions of the ancient Romans respecting the 
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dignity of human nature and the excellence of the more active 
and manly virtues. The doctrines of the Porch were, perhaps, 
upon the whole, the least fanciful of all the sects; they were 
found best adapted for the actual purposes of men of business, 
like the Romans, and were accordingly made available to all the 
scientific purposes of their jerlipealliace. 

To come to more modern times: it may be observed that no- 
where were the extreme pretensions of the successors of St. 
Peter less countenanced than in Italy; but when on the revival 
of letters the popular mind evinced a tendency to run into the 
opposite extremes, and attempted to render each man’s own 
understanding the tribunal for judging of the mysteries of faith, 
and the most beware cone op of politics, it was Italy which 
See the most effectual barrier to the encroachments of 

ationalism, and stemmed the dangerous torrent of Socinianism, 
Unitarianism, Atheism. Germany has in the last hundred years 
produced many men of great genius, some of them founders of 
sects of philosophy—originators of tenets which would make 
the bodies of Zeno and Aristotle turn round in their graves, and 
the bones of Plato shake with an ague fit. And yet these crude 
theories have for a period flourished in that country, and have 
obtained followers in France and even in England. In Italy 
there has been a manful opposition to them even from their first 
appearance ; its great men have exposed the chimera, detected 
the corrupt nature of the supposed golden fruit, and have proved 
that whatever in them was sound and excellent was a mere 
reproduction of antique notions and theories, masqued by the 
addition of new and fantastic appellations. Of the transcen- 
dental philosophy of Kant, Romagnosi used jokingly to observe 
that it was an Aristotelic-Cartesian-chrysalis, with its feet up in 
the air. He says that his system presents to us a speculation 
“ che sta fra le nuvole e vi sta nuvolescamente,” that it stands 
among mists mistily; that its supposed merit consists in raising 
doubts as to certain ideas and principles received up to the time 
of their author in Germany; and as to the prospect of its intro- 
duction into Italy, he affirms that the national good sense will 
never permit its philosophy and language to be so debased as 
that the following should be regarded as a proper speech for a 
young and beautiful girl to address to her lover: “voi mi amate 
subbiettivamente e non obbiettivamente.” Vol. xiii. p. 203, 204. 

Italy, as contrasted with the other great European nations, 
has produced few powerful and original minds during the last 
heaved years ; with respect to her contributions to scientific 


knowledge, she must be content to take her place after Eng- 
land, France, and Germany ; still her performances during that 
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interval are very respectable, and have some features honorably 
distinguishing them from the literature of other nations ; her 
philosophical writings are clear, sensible, and well arranged ; her 
dramatic works free for the most part from false and meretri- 
cious ornament; her historical authors by no means contemptible; 
her criticism, though inferior to that of Germany in the philo- 
logical departments, sound and judicious. There is one study 
which more than any other has attracted interest and attention 
in Italy, the New Science, “ Nuova Scienza,” as they term it, 
the science of society, and of the progress and development of 
nations, a department which has been illustrated by the names 
of Vico, Stellini, Forti, and Romagnosi. 

Gian Domenico Romagnosi was born in Salso Maggiore, in 
the district of Piacenza, on 13th December, 1761. His father 
was a man of liberal education, a member of the legal profes- 
sion, and had held judicial appointments in his country. Fully 
able to appreciate the advantage of early initiating youth into 
literature, he would appear to have been even unnecessarily 
severe with his son, and it is recorded as a change from an aus- 
tere to a mild course of discipline, when the young Domenico 
was in his fourteenth year entered in a college near Piacenza, 
which had been founded by the celebrated Cardinal Alberoni. 
Here he remained six years, making great advances in the study 
of philosophy, theology, and mathematics. He then proceeded 
to the University of Parma, where he applied himself to the 
study of public law, and took his degree in 1786. His first ap- 
pearance as a writer was, we are informed, in 1779, when he 
composed an essay on this subject—“ The Love of Woman the 
original inducement to Legislation;” it was intended to refute a 
paradox of Helvetius. But his first great work was the “Genesis 
of the Right of Punishment,” a subject which he discusses with 
all the rmgorous reasoning usually employed in mathematical 
demonstrations ; successfully combating some of the opinions of 
Locke, Beccaria, Rousseau, and the French philosophers. In- 
dividual happiness is the common object of all: it cannot exist 
but in society, society cannot exist without tranquillity and 
individual security; these can only be procured by the suppres- 
sion of offences against public order, and this object cannot be 
effected but by a system of punishments operating by preven- 
tion. The right to punish is therefore a right inherent in every 
society ; indeed a law, as it were, of its very existence. And 
Romagnosi therefore, approximating to the theory of Vico, de- 
rives it from the necessity resulting from the actual relation of 
things. Such are the prevailing principles of this work, which 
has been translated into most of the modern languages, and has 
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ppecert through five editions in Italy, where it is used as a text 
ook. Of his other legal treatises we forbear to speak ; suffice 
it to mention, that they have all obtained a high degree of ap- 
probation in that country, and that they are distinguished by 
the same admirable perspicuity and mathematical precision ob- 
servable in the Genesis of the Right of Punishment. After the 
publication of the latter work, Romagnosi was sponte preetor 
of Trent, an office which he held three years. Viewing with the 
eye of a philosopher the progress of the French revolutionary 
doctrines, and dreading the excesses they were likely to produce 
in Italy, he wrote two treatises to counteract the evil as far as 
pins e, and enlighten the vulgar mind as to the true sense to 

e attached to the terms equality and liberty, neither of which 
he proved could exist amongst those who refuse to recognize 
the particular rights of their Nae satin Another trea- 
tise of his may here be more articularly referred to, we mean 
that entitled “ Ricerche sulla Vatidita dei Giudicj del Pubblico a 
discernere il Vero dal Falso.”. The Academy of Mantua, proba- 
bly intending to direct public attention to the fallacy of the 
theories then current in France, proposed the following question 
as a subject for composition: “In what matters, under what 
circumstances, and to what extent, can the public judgment be 
regarded as a criterion of truth?” In proceeding to consider this 
question Romagnosi inverts the inquiry, and proposes to con- 
sider the points as they arise in the following order. Can the 
public ead ever he such criterion; if so, is it always, and 
if not always, then under what circumstances is it so? To 
answer these questions satisfactorily he thinks it necessary pre- 
viously to determine the particular subjects upon which the 
public voice may pronounce. In speaking of the judgment of 
the public, he of course excludes all consideration of its sen- 
sations, affections, or actions, and confines the inquiry to the 
operations of the mind, or rather to those conclusions in which 
the minds of many persons concur in affirming or denying the 
agreement of two or more facts submitted to their understand- 
ings. The well-known definition of Helvetius, that judgment is 
one mode by which the human soul feels, is therefore rejected. 
But public opinion is the combined decision of the head and the 
heart, and essentially consists in their simultaneous activity. li 
is a mode of thinking prevailing uniformly and constantly m the 
great mass of a people, which adjudges a thing or an act to be 
good or bad, to merit praise or censure, honour or infamy, ac- 
cording as it is advantageous or disadvantageous to society,— 
conformable with or opposed to truth. Public opinion thus 
understood must always furnish an important subject for inves- 
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tigation ; and however ill the causes or laws which influence or 
direct it may have been understood or developed, it has been a 
topic upon which the legislator and the philanthropist has ever 
been silentl employed ; it is nevertheless a matter not imme- 
diately under investigation, for such opinion includes in its 
very idea the presence and active operation of all the affections 
of the heart and moral prejudices. Romagnosi proceeds to 
consider the term, “The Public,” which he defines “a body 
of men having perpetual existence, consisting of the greater 
part of those individuals who constitute civilized society, and 
more especially its educated members.” He afterwards re- 
gards his subject in a more restricted view, defining the pub- 
lic as the class of persons forming the republic of literature. 
He then lays down the following position, which he declares 
to be the result of long investigation and inquiry :—“ There 
are constant and universal causes in operation which render 
the human judgment prone to fall into error, against which 
the concurrence of numerous opinions affords no adequate 
guarantee.” This assertion he devotes the remainder of the 
work to demonstrate in detail, as its proof is in itself an answer 
in the negative to the question proposed. What conditions are 
essential to enable men to understand particular truths, and 
what facilities and opportunities they in fact possess of obtain- 
ing the necessary knowledge and information, are two ques- 
tions which naturally present themselves. The judgments which 
men form are either derived from their own, perfect or imperfect, 
acquaintance with the subjects of inquiry, or from a reasonable 
or precipitate deference to the opinions of others. In the former 
case they may be said to have original and individual know- 
ledge (scientia), in the latter, to entertain a traditional deferen- 
tial belief. In the one case their decisions must be estimated 
by the logical rules of the human reason, but in the other they 
can scarcely be regarded in the light of public judgments, for 
the public does not originate, invent, or know them, but only 
inherits, copies, and believes them. Before the latter can in 
any way be admitted as criteria of truth, it must be ascer- 
tained in what manner, upon whose authority, and upon what 
grounds they have come to be received. How often do men 
act or think because they have seen others do so? How often 
do the most startling differences of opinion exist amongst them ? 
Has the public never imbibed fallacious impressions of scientific 
facts, nor thought that the earth was flat, that the sun moved, 
that Christianity was false? Have men never been deceived by 
the dexterity of party advocates, who have declared to them the 
truth, perhaps, but not the whole truth? Has innocence never 
fallen a bleeding sacrifice to the infuriated and precipitate sen- 
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tence of a misled multitude, “the herded wolves bold only to 


pursue,” 
* Che s’ indraca 


Dietro a chi fugge, ed a chi mostra ’! dente 
O ver la borsa com’ agnél si placa ?” 

Either it is ascertained upon what foundations the public 
rests its judgments, or it is not; in the former case they furnish 
no material aid to truth, because they are superfluous; in the 
latter, they cannot serve as criteria, for they are uncertain. 
Before any one can be considered as entitled to act as a judge, 
he must have carefully applied himself to the subject with 
respect to which he is called upon to decide; the degree of his 
application or attention will vary with the intensity or weakness 
of the motives which influence him. And here Romagnosi 
shows that an identical impulse sets both the heart and under- 
standing in motion, that all the faculties are simultaneously 
active in every mental operation. The energy of the attention 
depends upon the energy of the motive; hence the beneficial 
effect of the human passions, but their very intensity becomes 
itself a fruitful source of error. 

But attention is far from being the only essential requisite ; 
the inquirer must reduce the rough materials before him to 
shape, dy means of abstractions and general principles, so as to 
render them serviceable to the human understanding ; and he 
must so order and connect them, that their relations may be 
perceived with accuracy and without hesitation at a single 
glance. 

As to the facilities and opportunities which men possess for 
successfully engaging in these inquiries, it is certain that they 
are very inadequate. With respect to the actual power and con- 
trol which they may be considered to possess over the operations 
of their own understandings, Romagnosi seems to adopt the 
principles of Locke, as announced in his celebrated chapter on 
power, and the validity of the distinction between freedom of 
agency and volition. 

Ideas are simple or complex. The sentiment whereby we 
are assured of the reality of the former, is expressed with pre- 
cision by the word evidence. Such ideas are said to be evident 
per se, and in the sciences are termed axioms ; they cannot pro- 
perly be said to supply subjects for the exercise of the judg- 
ment. The peculiar process proper for dealing with complex 
subjects differs widely. These must be decomposed into their 
ultimate elements; an accurate comparison must be instituted 
between them; and this minute and careful analysis is essential 
to be employed in all those sciences which are susceptible of 
doubt, and which give rise to disputes: the more minute the 
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analysis, the more perfect the comparison, the more errors are 
excluded, and the more the process assumes the character of a 
positive demonstration. The greater complexity in the parti- 
cular subject, the greater difficulty in the inquiry. The pre- 
cautions and minute observations, the interwoven concatenations 
of reasoning, which are objects of horror and aversion to the 
indolent mind impatient of continued reflection, are imperative 
conditions to the discovery or demonstration of truth: nor can 
they be dispensed with until every part of the subject has been 
thoroughly investigated. No man until he has fulfilled them is 
authorized to assume the office of an instructor; then only 
may he reduce to a compendious system of general principles 
the particular truths, at whose demonstration and understanding 
he has been permitted to arrive. Where indeed a man has 
once mastered his subject, he may dispense with such a cold 
and minute process of analysis, but the series of ideas for which 
he is indebted to it is still retained in his mind. 


“ Hence it is that individuals are sometimes superior to their age ; 
hence it is that many works of science or art, and many theories, have 
been allowed to remain neglected, unappreciated, and unhonoured ; 
sometimes even spurned at and despised by the presumptuous and 
the ignorant; and that too after they had been, by a more instructed 
generation, regarded as models of perfection, and surrounded with the 
halo of glory and celebrity. Let us not speak in the spirit of cabal 
or party. The man must ever encounter this ill-fortune, who in any 
pursuit effaces the trace of the path which he has taken, and only 
marks at rare intervals the points of his career. And for this it is 
perhaps his own fault, if he has to suffer from neglect in his own life- 
time ; a lot which has undoubtedly befallen and furnished matter of 
complaint to many great men; their merit will be rescued from obli- 
vion, duly appreciated and crowned with celebrity, only when the 
intermediate ideas which they have omitted, and which serve as the 
connecting links of their propositions, have been ascertained. But 
this will not be their own work, but that of a succeeding generation, 
and therefore the entire merit is not theirs, for either designedly or 
inadvertently, they sought to surprise rather than to instruct, and pro- 
posed rather the evincing a superiority than advancing the interests 
and welfare of mankind. 

“ Another consideration which suggests itself from these remarks 
is, that the prompt celebrity of a scientific production is only an 
inconclusive proof of its intrinsic excellence, since such rapid repu- 
tation can only be relative to the degree of intelligence existing in 
the nation at the time, which must not be much exceeded by the 
author, otherwise for the above reasons it is impossible that the 
intended effect should be produced. And this train of ideas may have 
led Bacon to exclaim, that the vulgar are attracted by obvious ideas, 
but the sublime ideas entirely escape them.” 
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The great man here referred to seems to have regarded him- 
self as superior to his country, if not to his age; we find him 
thus expressing himself in his will, “ My name and memory I 
leave to foreign nations, and to mine own countrymen after some 
time be passed over.” We believe him here to be speaking not 
of his moral, but of his literary reputation. The observations 
of Romagnosi are scarcely applicable to poetry, otherwise our 
own time would present us with a distinguished example. Still 
without attempting to disparage the merits of the great poet 
alluded to, whose claim to be regarded as superior to his age, 
as one who created the taste by which he was to be enjoyed, 
has been allowed and admitted within the walls of the House of 
Commons, it may be doubted whether, pace tanti viri, much 
of the unpopularity which he has had to undergo, and which he 
has overcome, was not attributable to occasional infelicities of 
— suggesting not merely low but vulgar associations. 

omagnosi proceeds to prove, that the circumstances inhe- 
rent in every social condition, render it impossible for the great 
mass of the population to prosecute the long and arduous inves- 
tiyations indispensable to the knowledge of truths of a complex 
nature; but by the “public” may be understood that more 
limited body of men whose minds draw the opinions of the 
multitude into the vortex of their own peculiar thoughts and 
sentiments, so that a whole nation may be said to speak with 
the tongue of a small minority, which however small with refer- 
ence to all time and all space, may still be regarded as nu- 
merous, as comprising all the persons of cultivated and educated 
minds in the particular country. He accordingly considers the 
question proposed with reference to the idea of a public thus 
understood. He estimates the degree of probability of its ar- 
riving at more certain conclusions than individuals are able to 
form. Where the latter frame their opinions by an appeal to 
their own reason, and not to authority, the diversity of sentiment 
is notorious ; quot homines tot sententiz ; whenever then it is 
found that they all concur in entertaining one opinion upon any 
given subject, the remark just made is an argument in favour 
of their decision. As the two great sources of error are, first, 
the not having the opportunity of investigating all the cireum- 
stances necessary to a just judgment; and, secondly, an inat- 
tention to those facts when they have been placed before the 
understanding, it is obvious that these causes of misapprehen- 
sion are diminished, in the same proportion as the number of 
the deliberative council is increased. Thus the judgment of the 
public, in its more restricted sense, may give probability to the 
particular notion which it proposes to convey. But can it be 
admitted as a positive criterion of truth? This question Ro- 
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magnosi meets again by a negative. Is it probable or possible 
that the members of this literary republic can always have full 
information, that they can possess perfect knowledge of the 
facts, is it likely that they will consider them in all their lights 
and circumstances? If not, their decisions may be erroneous. 
A hundred blind men may come to the conclusion that the only 
office which the sun performs is to throw out heat; is their 
judgment a proof that it produces no other effect upon the rest 
of mankind? ‘The only absolute certainty possible to their con- 
clusions is, that they have made accurate observations and drawn 
correct inferences from what is actually before them. But 
this degree of certainty cannot be expected to exist where the 
parties who give the judgment have interests of their own at 
stake ; here it is impossible to call it a criterion of truth. And 
if on the other hand they have no personal interests in the 
matter, they have not an adequate inducement, nor for the 
most part sufficient leisure, to investigate subjects so thoroughly 
as to be able to form of their own knowledge decisions upon any 
of the more complex and less obvious truths. 

The immense theatre of Nature he likens, at the same time 
deprecating the inadequacy of the comparison, to a vast gar- 
den of boundless extent, a place of public resort where a dense 
population is continually passing to and fro and in and out. 
An individual placed in the centre may, it is true, make himself 
acquainted with some of the persons who form the multitude ; 
he may familiarize himself with the particular objects in this 
garden ; but if he seeks a more extensive knowledge, he is com- 
pelled to rely upon the testimony of others. How much more 
with respect to the intricacies of particular sciences and studies? 
“The more a man be versed in any particular science, the greater 
will be his ignorance with respect to others; the more gigantic 
his acquirements in one department, the more dwarfish must 
they be in others. An universal genius is a moral impossibility ; 
hence those shameful errors, those surprising and ridiculous 
blunders which have at times been committed by men of un- 
doubted abilities, when they have had the rashness to handle 
vast and complicated subjects altogether extraneous to their 
proper and peculiar pursuits.”"* The precept of the ancients, 
“‘ age quod agis,” is the wisest which can be given to a creature 
like man, whose capacity is limited, whose term of life is short, 
at the same time that the subjects presented to his contempla- 
tion are infinite. 

* The preliminary dissertation to the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge publications, 
written by Lord Brougham, may be adduced in favour of Romagnosi’s argument ; it 
contains an immense mass of false philosophy, and may be ——- on a level with 


the Universal Genius’s Greek in Demosthenes, for which vide Times; and his Natural 
Theology, for which we refer him to Dr, Turton. 
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The “ vita brevis ars longa” of Hippocrates might furnish a 
theme for a thousand homilies. The reader will remember Dr. 
Johnson’s brief but triumphant demolition of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
theory respecting the creation, contained in his four letters to 
Dr. Bentley. he natural had encroached upon the province 
of the moral philosopher. The most extraordinary instance of 
universal attainments on record is undoubtedly Leibnitz, of 
whose merits as a jurist, historian, grammarian, politician, an- 
tiquarian, philologist, poet, theologian, metaphysician, and phy- 
sician, “ in the largest sense of the word,” Gibbon has drawn 
so splendid a portrait, adding, however, with his wonted vigour 
of expression, “ Even his powers were dissipated by the multi- 
plicity of his pursuits. He attempted more than he could 
finish ; and Leibnitz may be compared to those heroes whose 
empire has been lost in the ambition of universal conquest.” 

his treatise of Romagnosi extends over 500 octavo pages, 

the subject is pursued into all its branches, and the result of 
the whole is the proof, by rigorous reasoning, that in no case 
can the judgment of the public, however understood, be considered 
as a criterion of truth, although it may sometimes be regarded 
as lending a probability to the particular views which it coun- 
tenances. The subjects upon which it may be exercised are, 
according to Romagnosi, the following : 

1. Speculative truth or falsehood. 

2. Right or wrong. 

3. The beautiful or its contrary. 

4. The useful or prejudicial. 

5. Merit or demerit. 

Under the fourth class he ranges politics, which he regards 
as the most difficult and complicated of all studies. 

It is said by Fontenelle, that if twenty philosophers shall 
resolutely deny that the presence of the sun makes the day, he 
will not despair but whole nations may adopt the opinion; and 
yet the latter is the quarter to which some would have us look 
for just notions with respect to legislation. 

A salutary law, according to Romagnosi, is the most difficult 
roblem which can be submitted to the human understanding. 
t presents the most insuperable difficulties in the way of the 

public arriving at correct conclusions. With respect to legisla- 
tion in the abstract, it is indeed possible, as in other sciences, 
to frame correct theories; but these will never enable us to 
judge of the practical opportuneness of a law to meet the pre- 
sent exigencies of a nation whose active, complicated, and 
varying movements continually call for fresh views and new 
practical modifications. 
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“Great minds alone,” says Schiller, “ are influenced by the 
prospect of remote good.” How often had the unaided energy 
and determination of Columbus to contend with the prejudices 
of the public mind in Spain, before he was enabled, through 
the interposition in his favour of an individual, oe a 
queen, to start on his glorious enterprise of discovery with a 
few miserable craft, one of them even without a deck? And 
during that long and perilous and unprecedented voyage, how 
often had his master-mind to struggle with the timid appre- 
hensions and superstitious notions which constituted the public 
opinion forsooth of his crew? But it is not the characteristic 
of genius, though fallen upon evil days, to despair; and the 
solitary resolution of the individual triumphed over the senti- 
ments and prejudices of the many. When the Milanese mob, 
stimulated to sudden fury by the example of the French revo- 
lutionists, filled the streets with tumult and uproar, shouting 
“ Death to the aristocrats,” the well-known figure of the vener- 
able Parini, who had himself exposed with no sparing hand the 
follies of the aristocracy, appeared at the windows of a neigh- 
bouring house ; by his single exertion he arrested the unjust 
sentence of the popular voice—“ Viva la libertad,” cried the wit, 
“e morte a nessuno;” the mob laughed, dispersed, and the 
higher classes were saved from destruction. Are not the annals 
of persecution the source to which we must look for the history 
of most of those truths which are admitted as undeniable at 
the present day? Who thinks of Galileo without picturing to 
himself the dungeon of the inquisition in which he was con- 
fined ; who can write the annals of Christianity without record- 
ing the disgraceful deaths of Huss and of Servetus; or the 
victims in more remote periods, “ butchered to make a Roman 
holiday?” Nay, who can separate the idea of the Founder of 
Christianity from the thorn and the cross, which have passed 
into symbols of his religion? Was the vox populi the vox Dei 
then? The atrocious sentences of condemnation in these va- 
rious instances may be justly regarded as emanating from the 
public acting in greater or more circumscribed fields of action ; 
and in one, and that the most illustrious instance, the sentence 
was only wrung from the civil magistrate by the outcry and 
clamours of the mob. Unmindful of the sentiment of the Ro- 
man poet— 

“ Nec sumit aut ponit secures 

Arbitrio popularis aure”— 
he surrendered himself to the execration of the “ public” of 
future ages, by a condemnation, of the injustice of which he was 
himself aware. Many men have gained great honours with 
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their own and even with succeeding generations, who have 
cunningly and ambitiously constituted themselves leaders of the 
public opinion of their time, watching its ebb and its flow, and 
prostituting their abilities, nay their souls, to its meanest and 
most depraved vices. Far differently thought the uncompro- 
mising poet of all time, whom the public judgment of his own 
country convicted of peculation, and condemned to exile or the 
Hames— 
« E, s’ io al vero son timido amico 
‘Temo di perder vita tra coloro 
Che questo tempo chiameranno antico.” 


So spoke Dante, but he was neither a representative nor an 
advocate of the public; he would have preferred an absolute 
monarchy to a democracy. “It is not,” says Bacon, “ the dif- 
ficulty and labour which men take in finding out of truth, nor 
again, that when it is found it imposeth upon men’s thoughts, 
that doth bring lies into favour, but a natural though corrupt 
love of the lie itself, A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. 
But it is not the lie that passeth through the mind, but the lie 
that sinketh in it that doth the hurt.” How many judgments 
of the public have been influenced by falsifications of this de- 
scription, lies which have not passed through the mind, but have 
me into it from a corrupt love of the lie itself, so as to consti- 
tute important elements in the facts with reference to which the 
decision has been formed ? 

On the 3lst December, 1802, Romagnosi was appointed pro- 
fessor of public law in the University of Parma. During the 
French dominion in Italy, the government availed itself of his 
abilities, but they found it impossible to use them to the preju- 
dice of his country. His reputation spread rapidly and he was 
appointed one of the commissioners for the compilation of a code 
of criminal procedure. The professorship of civil law in the 
University of Pavia was conferred upon him unasked, but he was 
frequently called away by the government, to which his valu- 
able services were found to be indispensable. Whilst he held 
these and other offices, Romagnosi, in order to diffuse informa- 
tion upon the subject of the new system of laws whose intro- 
duction he had been instrumental in effecting, published a 
periodical called “ 11 Giornale di Giurisprudenza amministrativa 
e civile.” On the fall of the kingdom of Italy he lost, as might 
be expected, his civil appointments, and as the Austrian govern- 
ment passed a measure dismissing all foreigners from their 
offices, he as a Piacentine was also obliged to vacate his pro- 
fessorships. He continued however to reside in Milan, where 
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he was naturalized in 1816, and gave private lectures on the 
study of the law. In 1821, he was arrested on suspicion of 
being party to a conspiracy against the Austrian government, 
and was charged with misprision of treason. He was however 
released, and a formal statement was made by the emperor, 
declaring the accusation unfounded, and his innocence esta- 
blished. He was subsequently requested by the British governor 
of the Ionian Islands, Lord Guildford, to fill the chair of theore- 
tical jurisprudence in the University of Corfu, but the offer was 
not accepted. During the remainder of his life Romagnosi 
occupied himself with literary labours, lending the aid of his 
great experience and abilities to the cause of civilization, and 
devoting himself more especially to his favourite study of human 
society and legislation. At his death on the 8th June, in 1833, 
he left a name indissolubly blended with the literature of his 
country and the annals of science, and of the advancement and 
improvement of nations. 

le has left two biographies, one of the Cardinal Alberoni, of 
whose flexible casuistry and questionable policy he has perhaps 
proved himself a too lenient judge, and another of higher merit, 
intended as a tribute to the memory of his friend and school- 
fellow Melchior Gioja. The evil consequences to humanity of 
personal failings are sometimes less disastrous than those which 
undesignedly result from the promulgation of ill-founded theories. 
Romagnosi was a milder judge of man than of doctrine, and 
whilst the conduct of the Spanish minister was allowed to 
escape the censure which it deserved, the unreasonable de- 
ference shown by Gioja to the school of Bentham and the 
Utilitarians was detected and exposed by a critical notice of no 
ordinary vigour and acuteness. ‘To the merits of Gioja, however, 
ample justice was rendered. These two biographies were pub- 
lished in the Biblioteca Italiana, and may both be regarded as 
owing their origin to schoolboy associations. One of the authors 
who had most influence in forming the mind of Romagnosi was 
Bonnet, whose work on the Faculties of the Soul he accidentally 
met with at college. His obligations he was always ready to 
admit. ‘ A writer,” says he, “whom I love asa father; Bonnet’s 
work was the one which most contributed to form my reasoning 
powers, and exercise my understanding.” 

In an article written for the Annali di Statistica he alludes to 
the ill success of Robert Owen’s attempt to found his establish- 
ment at New Harmony. William Penn, he tells us, had far 
fewer facilities and means at his disposal. How was it that 
where he succeeded, Owen failed! Romagnosi treats this ques- 
tion as admitting of an easy answer. The colony of New 
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Harmony discarded all right of private property, the powerful 
and essential condition, says Romagnosi, to the foundation of 
any society that proposes to regulate itself. After a short time 
religious dissensions took place, then disputes about particular 
interests ; the industrious refused to the idle a share in the pro- 
duce of their labour, and as the latter would not forego their 
claim to it, the former formally announced their withdrawal from 
the society, and began to live by and for themselves. All com- 
munity of possessions ceased as soon as the natural sentiment 
of private dominion had resumed its influence.—vol. x. p. 598. 
It is amusing to find him elsewhere alluding (vol. x. p. 62) to 
“TY idolatria di John Bull per le proprieta vincolate” (entails), and 
prophesying that a time will come when the sentiment will give 
way to the religion of a social and stable equity!!! In the 
same volume (p. 191) he considers the causes and remedies of 
British pauperism, but his means of information were probably 
limited, and the paper is unworthy of his fame. We find him 
(vol. xi. pp. 200, 201) adopting the sentiments of Mr. Babbage 
respecting the want of patronage for learning and science in 
England. He tells his Italian readers that it costs fifty pounds 
sterling, making the most of it by assigning its value in francs, 
1250, to be made a fellow of the Royal Society. He then 
recounts the story of the defeat of Herschel, who was candidate 
for the presidency of that society in opposition to a noble duke, 
and he does this in order to convey a notion “ sullo stato odierno 
della scienza in Inghilterra.” “Si sic omnia,” we should not 
have troubled ourselves to make the reader acquainted with the 
name of Romagnosi. 

The attention which he paid to science was also profound ; 
familiar with the writings of Nollet, Franklin, Barleti, Priestley, 
and Beccaria, he followed in his study, step by step, the career 
of Galvani and Volta, and was the first to announce on the 3rd 
of August, 1802, in the Gazetta di Roverreto, a discovery which 
may be justly regarded as the foundation of the subsequent re- 
searches respecting electro-magnetism,—we mean the deviation 
of the needle occasioned by the action of the magnetic current. 
During the ravages of the cholera morbus, it was supposed b 
some that it followed the course of the magnetic meridian. it 
might be with a view to this hypothesis that Romagnosi per- 
suaded himself of the remedial influence of the electro-magnetic 
current in that frightful malady. But these are not the labours 
or inquiries upon which the fame of this great man is based ; they 
only constituted the relaxation and amusement of his leisure 
hours ; the works before mentioned are those by which he has 
more especially laid his own and future ages under - pees 
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Art. 1V.—1. Die erwecklichen Schriften.des Martyrers Hiero- 
nymus Savonarola—zur Belebung Christlichen und Kirchli- 
chen Sinnes, iibertragen von Georg Rapp, Pfarrer zu Obe- 
rurbach. Stuttgart. S.G. Liesching. 1839. 


Girolamo Savonarola, aus grossen Theils handschriftlichen 
Quellen dargestellt von Fr. Karl Meier, ausser ordentlichen 
Professor der Theologie zu Jena. Berlin. G. Reimer. 1836. 


3. Hieronymus Savonarola und seine Zeit, aus den Quellen 
dargestellt von A. G. Rudelbach, Doctor der Philosophie. 
Hamburg. Friedrich Perthes. 1835. 

The Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola, including some 
Account of the Reformation in Italy during the eighteenth 
Century. Whittaker and Co, 1843. 


Iraty is to the world at large a theatre on whose stage its 
historic drama is presented as an epitome and symbol of the 
soul’s triumph and degradation and final destiny; a glorious 
theatre, opulent in resources and complete in appointments, 
with all appliances and means to boot—requisite for the per- 
formance of “ gorgeous tragedy” on the most magnificent scale, 
with the ablest actors for the utterance of the finest poetry, and 
the most accomplished artists for the skilful execution of 
picturesque scenery and elaborate spectacle. What heroic 
virtue, what monstrous crime, have formed there the materiel 
of many a miracle-play, at which not only the young and 
inexperienced might wonder, but the old and wise were wrapt 
in admiration and religious awe. Hebrew prophets, psalmists, 
and sages had uttered the highest principles of being, and the 
holiest laws of morals; the Greek bards and sophists had 
learned from them the noble lore, but transmitted it in an 
inferior form, substituting the intellectual application for the 
original, rational, and purely spiritual affirmation, yet still 
appealing to the understanding in its fullest measure and satis- 
fying its capacity to overflowing. Then it was that the Roman 
took up the marvellous revelation and expressed the whole in 
types of sense at its highest perfection, and ministering the 
most luxurious enjoyment, the most voluptuous delight, of 
which —— appetite can dream. It is in this shape that 
pagan Rome comes to us; and also even in the same shape papal 
Rome is presented, and in none other. Christianity not only 
paganized, but sensualized, yet spiritual in its sensuality, because 
all its original brightness never can be lost,” and the Church, 
though apostate, never can show “ less than archangel ruined ;” 
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such is the Christianity which Rome has given to the world; 
but in so doing she did her appointed work : it is for the written 
word itself to defecate and purify, and to set the spirit free from 
the channels through which it has obtained the blessed influence, 
that the world may at last be empowered to contemplate the 
same in its primitive purity and receive it as a clear element 
unmingled with bodily and material substance. 

With Rome, fell the world! But with every fall providence 
designs a redemption. The blessed office of the Saviour is 
never in abeyance, but unreluctantly in all seasons of need dis- 
plays the majestic attributes by which it is recognized as divine. 
A change was instantly projected for the whole of society, and 
Providence commenced a work which attained its culminating 
wy at the Reformation, in which Luther was the chief agent. 

ut it is not to any single mortal, nor to man at all, that the 
work can be attributed; it was prepared by Deity from the 
beginning, and circumstance on circumstance, individual effort 
on effort, was accumulated, ere the crisis arrived. Then Luther 
appeared as the head of a party already existent, albeit unor- 
ganized, and which had more than once given its martyrs to the 
Church before it could boast of a victor. 

One of these martyrs was the man, whose more recent lives, 
written in German, head this article, and who has at length re- 
ceived also an English biography. It is characteristic of the 
indefatigable temper of German authorship, that we should find 
such careful attention paid to a precursor in Italy of the German 
reformer,—one whose name, by the iniquity of fortune and the 
prejudice of history, which always treats with contempt the un- 
successful, scarcely receives recognition in English literature, 
and then is mentioned as belonging to a fanatic whose claims 
are at best doubtful on the judgment of posterity. 

Geronimo Savonarola, it must be confessed, was an enthusiast, 
the events of whose life as well as his character are calculated 
to perplex the apprehension of the unphilosophical historian. 
But to the wiser student his personal defects are only para- 
phrases of the state of the times in which he lived, and cease 
to be individual distinctions. Though advanced beyond the age 
in which he lived, and requiring the comment of succeeding 
centuries for his appreciation, he still was a considerable par- 
taker in its superstitions, and it is needful to make large con- 
cessions before we can understand the man as he was in himself 
and as he would have shown under more favourable circum- 
stances. 

Savonarola was principally indebted to his —_ for 
his early development ;—a physician, by name Michele, of con- 
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siderable reputation, who enjoyed the patronage of the cele- 
brated Nicholas D’Este, Duke of Ferrara, at whose request he 
removed from Bologna to that city, accompanied by the father 
and mother of Savonarola (Nicolo and Helena). "The family 
were of noble stock, originally of Padua, and had become 
illustrious for many virtues. There were, besides Geronimo, 
four other sons and two daughters, not undistinguished in arms, 
learning, religion, and charity. ‘Geronimo himself was born 
21st September, 1452. His full baptismal name was Girolamo 
(or Geronimo) Maria Francesco Mattheo. The following descrip- 
tion has been given of his person by his friends :— 


* Savonarola was of middling stature, rather small than large, but 
erect and easy; fair, almest florid in complexion, with a high bold 
forehead remarkably furrowed ; his eyes were brilliant and of such a 
blue as the ancients call glauci, shadowed by long reddish eyelashes ; 
his nose was prominent and aquiline, which added much to his beauty ; 
his face was rather plump than thin, his cheeks somewhat rounded, 
and a full underlip gave sweetness to his countenance; his head was 
well placed, and every other part of his person proportioned and 
firmly knit, exhibiting in all his gestures and movements an air of 
gentleness and gracefulness. His hands were bony and so little 
covered with flesh that when held against the light they seemed 
almost transparent; his long spreading fingers ended in very pointed 
nails. His carriage was erect, his manners grave, equal, resolute, 
tempered by humble courtesy, polished and agreeable in every 
action.” 


We have said that Savonarola received his first education 
from Michele; and it must be averred that he found in him a 
well qualified teacher. A taste for letters led this worthy indi- 
vidual to exchange early in life the profession of arms for the 
faculty of physic, and he had consequently studied medicine in 
the most celebrated schools, not only of Italy but of France and 
Germany. He became lecturer of the university of Padua, 
and occupied the chair of practical medicine at Ferrara. Such 
was the man who superintended the instruction of Savonarola 
until he was ten years old. 

The grandfather dying, Nicolo seems for a while to have 
directed the studies of his son and then to have provided him 
with the best teachers, from whom he became acquainted with 
Greek and Roman literature, the study of which had been 
lately revived. Such was his progress that he was esteemed a 
wonder ; and his father anticipated with pleasure the fame that 
Geronimo was likely to acquire as a physician. But it was 
otherwise decreed. 

Some time between this period and that of his manhood, 
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Savonarola seems to have fallen in love, and been guilty of 
writing erotic verses. His qualifications as a poet, in fact, were 
not contemptible, and some of his religious lyrics are exceed- 
ingly fine. Of these earlier love-notes, however, there remains 
no echo; for subsequently devoting himself to monastic life, he 
committed these “ juvenile indiscretions” to the flame. The 
object of his passion indeed was changed ; it was no longer the 
beauty of woman but the beauty of holiness by which he was 
attracted. Of the circumstances of this love affair we are 
ignorant; but that he was disappointed in it is clear, from the 
fact of his suddenly determining (in 1475) to leave the world 
and its vices, and seek refuge in the Dominican cloister at 
Bologna. He clandestinely left Ferrara during the festival of 
its patron St. George, and the day after wrote a pathetic letter 
to his father, in which he justified the step that he had taken. 

The strain and tone of his letter are such as to prove the 
depth and sincerity of his religious convictions, but at the same 
time to show a decided leaning to an exclusively spiritual con- 
templation of truth. In a word, the lover had become an 
enthusiast. This temper of mind had been already indicated 
by previous habits. His friends now recollected that even from 
his infancy he had taken little interest in the ordinary sports of 
his comrades, and that, as a boy, he was of a mute and retiring 
disposition. Though not absenting himself from the circles of 
his father’s house he had mixed in them mostly as a mute 
observer, and had avoided public places of resort entirely, so 
that he had only once visited the ducal castle of his native 
town, which seems to have been an object of general attrac- 
tion. He preferred solitary walks where he might meditate 
without interruption. 

At Bologna the superiors of his monastery employed Savo- 
narola in teaching metaphysics and natural philosophy, in which 
however he found no resting-place for his soul. After filling 
his post honourably for several years, he retired to devote him- 
self exclusively to the perusal of religious books, and especially 
to the study of the sacred writings, which he read day and night 
with such assiduity that he almost knew them by heart. At 
first he feared to become a priest lest he should get immersed 
in scholastic subtleties, which made those who passed their lives 
in them as worldly as men who did not profess religion. His 
desire was, as a lay brother, to occupy himself in cultivating the 
garden, mending the clothes of the monks, and such other 
menial services as would not distract him from simplicity and 
devotion. Overruled by the persuasions and authority of his 
ecclesiastical superiors, at last he entered the priesthood. 
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Rigid in all the observances of his ascetic rule, humble, holy, 
devoted, Savonarola soon obtained as high a reputation for 
sanctity as for learning; for a time he was entirely occupied in 
reforming himself, and his companions were glad to share the 
credit of his piety, while as yet their repose was not disturbed 
by that inconvenient goodness which aims at reforming others. 

In his lonely cell, by fervent prayer and devout meditation he 
learnt more and more of the attributes of God, and of the 
nature of his commands to his creatures. It seems natural that 
an honest mind, enlightened by just ideas of the Deity, should 
look for truth in the agreement of written revelation with the 
light of natural conscience, and with the providential govern- 
ment of the universe, since, each emanating from the source of 
truth, they must agree perfectly together, though sometimes their 
connection is concealed; and that in any apparent contradic- 
tion it should suspect some error in the interpretation of one of 
these. Savonarola knew his Bible well; he observed that the 
consciences of his Romish brethren, clergy as well as laity, were 
so far from responding to its precepts that the general tone of 
morals was thoroughly opposed to the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment, and his first alarm was the discovery of this darkened 
conscience ; he did not yet fully perceive the deeper evil, that 
by the false interpretations of his Church scripture itself was 
wrested to support those who called evil good, though suspicions 
of false doctrmes are often mingled with censures of moral 
guilt. 

A glance at the period through which Savonarola had lived 
will sufficiently explain to us the state of the Church at this 
time, and the sort of operation it was likely to have on the mind 
and motives of such a man. 

The great schism in the Church of Rome had occurred, which 
presented to Christendom the anomalous spectacle of two in- 
fallible and supreme heads in opposition to each other, contend- 
ing for the government of the faithful. Men by this accident 
were set free to elect the pope, whom they would acknowledge, 
according to individual convenience; while the princes of the 
earth set an example by authorising either the one or the other 
on the grounds of political expediency alone, which many of 
their subjects were fain to follow. Ere long it was found that 
a pope might be deposed, and on the election of his successor 
it became apparent that the sanction of the temporal authority 
was expedient. And thus the dependance of spiritual on 
political power was commenced. The appearance of supremacy 


. 


was indeed maintained, but it was appearance only. The real 
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relations between the Apostolic Church and the States of 
Europe were permanently altered. 

“If we would seek a proof of this,” says Ranke, “ we have but 
to call to mind the enthusiasm which the march to the holy sepulchre 
awakened in former times, and to compare it with the coldness with 
which every appeal in favour of a combined resistance to the Turks 
was received in the fifteenth century. How much more urgent was 
the necessity of protecting one’s own land against the danger that in- 
cessantly dk | round it in the most palpable reality, than of secur- 
ing the custody of the holy sepulchre to Christian hands! ineas 
Sylvius and the Minorite Capistrano exerted their utmost eloquence, 
the one before the diet, the other in the market-place before the people ; 
and historians tell of the impression produced by them on the public 
mind; but we do not find that any took up arms in consequence. 
What pains the popes took! One equipped a fleet ; another, Pius IL., 
the same Aineas Sylvius, betook himself, weak and ill as he was, to the 
harbour, where, if none others, those at least who were in most imme- 
diate danger, should assemble ; he wished to be present, he said, to do 
what he alone might, to lift up his hands to God during the fight, like 
Moses; but neither exhortations, nor entreaty, nor example could 
avail with his contemporaries. ‘The youthful exertions of a chivalric 
christendom were bygone things: no pope might call them back again.” 

This pope was succeeded by. the vain and imperious Paul IL., 
famous for his persecution of literature in the person of Acos- 
tino Campino, and for his avarice, by which he was induced to 
abridge the interval between the jubilees to twenty-five years. 
He was followed by Sixtus IV., one of the worst of the popes, 
though not the very worst; of him Savonarola was yet doomed 
to have subsequent experience. He was in fact outdone by the 
next pope, Innocent VIII., who purchased his election, and 
then violated all treaties and oaths he had made and sworn to 
the cardinals, notwithstanding that he had previously bound 
himself, on pain of anathema, not to exercise Vis power of self- 
absolution. If a pope could so disregard his own anathema, 
the world, it might be expected, would soon learn to disregard 
it too; finding it became manifest that perfidy, not faith, had 
been long seated in the chair of St. Peter, and that it had now 
attained its climax. 

Savonarola was now ordained, but still continued to teach, 
acquiring much popularity by the precision and clearness with 
which he treated scientific questions. He went about also by 
the direction of his order from cloister to cloister, and every- 
where obtained esteem. In fact, he seems to have acquired 
too much influence, since he won so great a character for holiness 
and wisdom that scarcely any one ventured to dispute his 
authority. 
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A war taking place between Ferrara and Venice in the year 
1482, the fathers of the Dominican order were then with Savo- 
narola sojourning in the convent of St. Maria degli Angiola, in 
Ferrara, and thought it politic to avoid’the perils of war, and 
transfer their schools to some safer place. By this accident, 
Savonarola was taken to Florence, made reader of the convent 
of St. Marco, and appointed to preach the fast-day sermons. 
It was in the year 1483—the year of Luther’s birth—that 
Savonarola began to preach. But not yet had he acquired 
those powers as an orator for which afterwards he was so re- 
markable. He managed to preach the church of St. Lorenzo 
at Florence empty ; so ungainly was his carriage, so unpleasing 
his elocution. He returned to his convent mortified, but deter- 
mined to prepare himself for the mission to which, in the con- 
sciousness of undeveloped power, he felt himself appointed. 

Two years afterwards this power began to manifest itself in 
an eminent manner. 

It was at Brescia, in 1485, that Savonarola made his first 
successful effort at pulpit eloquence. His subject was the Apo- 
calypse, and such was the singular ability with which he treated 
the subject, that the expounder of a prophet was taken by the 
people as himself a prophet. From this time forward he main- 
tained that character, and though frequently endeavouring to 
discourage the impression, found his attempts vain, and at last 
seems himself to have adopted the notion and even to have 
asserted his own inspiration. Pico della Mirandola, his earliest 
biographer, verily believes in his prophetic character to the 
fullest extent. 

Savonarola was destined not only to visit Florence a second 
time, but for the rest of his life to remain and die in it. A pro- 
vincial synod of the Dominicans of Lombardy was held, in 
1487, at Reggio, at which not only Savonarola, but also Prince 
Pico della Mirandola was present. In the disputation which 
then took place, Savonarola showed so much talent, that Pico 
wrote to the celebrated magnificent Lorenzo de’ Medici in his 
favour, and thereby procured his being called to Florence. In 
consequence of which he became prior of St. Marco. 

English readers are so well acquainted with the Medicean 
period of Florentine history, through the medium of Roscoe’s 
celebrated “ Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici,” that it is unnecessary 
to dilate here on the subject. Notwithstanding, however, all 
that can be said for the government of the Medici, it must be 
conceded, that the spirit of freedom was suffering from habitual 
submission to the one family, holding an unrecognised position 
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in the state, but virtually exercising monarchical powers in the 
midst of a republic. Such an influence could not be a whole- 
some one. Venice and Genoa, meantime, were the rival states 
to Florence, with whom arose perpetual dissensions. Innocent 
VIII. had allied himself with Lorenzo by marrying his son 
(whom this pope publicly acknowledged) to Lorenzo’s daughter, 
bestowing a cardinalate on her brother Giovanni de’ Medici, a 
youth of fourteen, afterwards Leo X. The endeavour of this 
pontiff was to secure Italy against Turkish invasion, by a treaty 
with the Sultan Bajazet, whose brother Zizim was sent to Rome. 
He also excommunicated Ferdinand King of Naples for refusing 
an accustomed tribute to the Holy See, and favoured the enter- 
prise of Charles VIII. of France against that kingdom: but as 
yet neither these intrigues, nor those which disturbed the state 
of Milan, to which also Charles made pretensions, had broken 
out into war, and the peace of Italy was uninterrupted till after 
the death of this Innocent VIII. and the election of his in- 
famous successor, Alexander VI. 

The court of Rome now reached the very acme of moral tur- 
pitude : there had been but little wanting to fill up a list of 
every crime which can disgrace human nature, when Borgia 
bought the keys. Florence had her full share in this dissolution 
of manners : commercial wealth introduced unbounded luxury, 
not the gradual extension of comfort among the whole popula- 
tion, which indicates true prosperity, but most extravagant 
splendour on the part of a few merchant nobles, of which their 
dependents only partook securely under their protection ; and 
which made the poverty and insecurity of those who were not 
fortunate enough to be attached to any great man the more 
bitter. The aristocracy were reckless, because they saw nothing 
to fear, the populace because they had nothing to lose. During 
the life of Lorenzo, however, these evils were but occasionally 
felt: he conducted the affairs of Florence in all its relations to 
foreign powers with so much skill and success, was so munifi- 
cent to the city, and so prudent in his conduct, that there was 
hardly pretext enough for the opposition of any faction: only 
those few who looked at principles rather than persons, saw how 
the republican constitution of Florence was becoming extinct ; 
and that the frequent contests between popes, emperors and 
kings, making Italy perpetually the theatre of war, inevitably 
tended to place the liberties of all subjects in the Italian repub- 
lies at the mercy of those who negociated treaties or commanded 
armies. The minor states were constantly bought and sold among 
their rulers. 

Savonarola for the second time appeared on this scene while 
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the storm was yet so distant that those alone who were elevated 
above the multitude could discern its approach. On the former 
occasion he had been simply the spiritual ambassador of Christ 
to men; now, seeing in one of the most-considerable states of 
Italy symptoms of civil as well as ecclesiastical corruption, he 
attempted reform in both, with the impassioned energy of an 
Italian, and the stern republicanism of an ancient Roman: con- 
sequently he soon offended the abettors of both abuses. 

‘he monastery of St. Marco had been founded by Cosmo di 
Medici, and as the patronage still remained in his family, they 
naturally expected the deference which former priors had wil- 
lingly paid to protectors so powerful and so worthy. Savonarola 
however looked with a jealous eye upon the authority of the 
Medici as hostile to liberty; he refused on his induction to ac- 
knowledge Lorenzo as head of the republic, and shunned his 
presence when he visited the monastery, alleging that he held 
communion with God and not with man: when reminded that 
Lorenzo was in the garden, he inquired, “ Did he ask for me?” 
“No.” “Then let him proceed with his devotions.” By re- 
viving in example and precept the austere rule of St. Dominic, 
he became obnoxious to all those in his convent into whom he 
could not infuse some portion of his own enthusiasm, and to 
whom his conduct was a constant reproach. He was a great 
enemy to idleness ; slept but four hours, being present day and 
night in choir at all sacred offices; and he gave audiences at 
certain times to all who wanted his help in resolving conscien- 
tious scruples. His greatest recreation was when a little leisure 
remained to be passed with the novices: he often said to the 
old fathers, “‘ Do you wish I should preach well? give me time 
to converse with my children.” While with them he ever spoke 
of divine things and of the sacred Scriptures, and acknowledged 
that this way he had learned much, for that God oftentimes 
spoke and expounded his revelation by these simple youths as 
by pure vessels full of the Holy Spirit. The cells of the monks 
were frequently visited by their prior, who heard or inquired 
what was the subject of their conversation: if it concerned 
eternity, he excited them to greater animation, mingling in it, 
and reminding them that God was present; if they were not 
occupied in celestial things, he adroitly changed the strain to 
something holy in such a way that none were embarrassed, and 
all became accustomed to spiritual converse. He was strictly 
abstemious, and no man ever doubted his chastity. He desired 
the coarsest and most patched clothing: once in consulting 
about reformation with two abbots of Vallombrosa, he happened 
to glance at their cowls, which were of beautiful velvet, and 
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smiled ; the abbots, somewhat blushing, said by way of excuse, 
¢ Brother Geronimo, do not wonder at the fineness of our cowls, 
they last so much the longer ;” the brother replied, ‘‘ What a 
pity St. Benedetto and St. Gio. Gualbert did not know this se- 
cret, they would have worn the same.” 

No, content with monastic reform, Savonarola proceeded 
openly to attack the authority of the Medici, accusing them of 
aiming at the sovereignty of the state ; and, according to the 
account of some contemporary authors, predicting the fall of 
the family under Pietro and the approaching death of Lorenzo. 
The latter however showed no disposition to punish this pre- 
sumption, but merely restrained Savonarola from giving public 
lectures, and declared that all attempts to reform the morals of 
the Florentines met with his hearty concurrence. He gave also 
very decided testimony of his esteem for the character of the 
reformer, in sending for him when at the point of death, that he 
might receive his confession and bestow absolution. Savonarola 
went. To his inquiries if Lorenzo continued firm in the Catho- 
lic faith, the latter replied in the affirmative. Then he exacted a 
promise that whatever had been unjustly obtained from others 
should be restored; Lorenzo answered, “ Certainly, father, 1 
shall do so, or if not able, I shall strictly enjoin the duty on my 
successors.” To an exhortation on bearing death with fortitude, 
he replied, “ Cheerfully, if it be the will of God ;” but when Sa- 
vonarola further insisted that he should re-establish the in- 
dependence of Florence, he refused to comply, and the father 
departed without absolving him. Politiano, who might probabiy 
have been present, says that Savonarola did give absolution, but 
as his narrative does not agree so well with the characters of the 
parties as that of Pico, the friend and biographer of Savonarola, 
and as he was a man to whom all religious ordinances were in- 
different, if not contemptible, he is very likely to be incorrect : 
impartiality is out of the question in both cases. 

Pietro di Medici succeeded his father, but could not hold the 
reins of government with so firm a hand, and Florence was soon 
distracted by factions. 

Savonarola now took a more decided part in affairs of state. 
Not only in the Duomo and St. Marco, which were crowded, 
but in the public squares, he harangued assembled thousands, 
bitterly inveighing against the corruptions of the pontifical court, 
no less than against the general licentiousness of manners and 
the domineering spirit of the Medici. He even delivered pro- 
phecies of future miseries, to the utterance and accomplishment 
of which friends and enemies alike bear witness: the latter 
attributing them to his uncommon sagacity and extensive infor- 
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mation ; the former, to the immediate inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit,—both probably considering as deliberate assertion many 
things which were but scintillations of his fiery eloquence, and 
which rather threatened than foretold the disastrous future. 

That strain of mingled reproach, menace and prophecy which 
Savonarola first uttered at Brescia he now continued at Florence. 
What is related of the violent effects of his declamations upon 
his auditors is similar to those which followed the vehement ad- 
dresses of Wesley, and others of recent memory,—the same 
mixture of mental agitation with nervous excitement. Violent 
altercations frequently arose between his disciples and his ad- 
versaries in consequence of his prophetic claims. Besides, he 
attacked in his discourses priests, monks, seculars, and even the 
Pope. But principally he offended in recommending the Bible 
as the only code of morals, and condemning the study of Plato 
and Aristotle, and the cultivation of profane literature. In all 
this, if one-sided, he was doubtless disinterested ; for if he had 
sought fame there was no scholar of his time who could have 
won it more easily as a poet and a philosopher: this what re- 
mains of his essays in both kinds sufficiently shows. Two 
lyrical poems of his, written in 1472 and 1475, and respectively 
entitled De Ruina Mundi, and De Ruina Ecclesia, prove how 
early he had formed the convictions on which he now proceeded. 
Savonarola had, in fact, forsaken all human teachers for the one 
Divine Master, whose “ unprofitable servant” he was proud in 
denominating himself. 

To return: The Medici, under the irresolute guidance of 
Pietro, were no longer rulers of the state, ineffectually assaulted 
by malcontents, but sank into one of three factions which strove 
for supremacy. ‘The first and most powerful among these was 
that of which Savonarola was head; its members were called 
Frateschi (brethren), or Piagnoni (mourners), from their conti- 
nual lamentations over the corruption of morals, and decay of 
prosperity in the city; these were zealous advocates of liberty, 
who desired a democratic government and great political free- 
dom, together with the severest moral discipline. They were 
considerable not only from their numbers, but because among 
them were men of the highest character and greatest talent. 
The second was of those named, by the Piagnoni, Arabbiati (the 
frantic), or Compagnacci, in consequence of the assistance they 
derived from companies of young nobles who enlisted them- 
selves in the service of this party, and under cover of political 
purposes indulged their violent unbridled passions. Their aim 
was to obtain an oligarchy; disgusted with the pre-eminent, 
almost monarchical rule of the Medici, but dreading still more 
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the rigid virtue and republicanism of Savonarola, who would 
have restrained them too much by legislative enactments, they 
were more adverse to the Piagnoni than to the third faction, 
denominated Bigi (grey). The Bigi were friends of the Medici, 
who were not strong enough openly to oppose the others, but 
promoted their own cause by secret intrigues among the magis- 
trates, and joined the Piagnoni in the ballot when the contest 
was between them and the Compagnacci. 

Moreover, not only the internal affairs, but the foreign rela- 
tions of Florence now required special attention. Charles VIIL., 
young and vain, listened to the artful suggestions of Ludovico 
Sforza, who advised an attack upon Naples in order to revenge 
his own quarrel with eae The Pope made a separate 
treaty with Milan and Venice, which alarmed Naples and Flo- 
rence; however, on the death of Ferdinand, his son Alfonso was 
reconciled to the holy see, and Innocent now tried to dissuade 
Charles from the enterprise of Naples, but in vain, until finding 
the Venetians, Florentines, Lanese, and the Pope, ail against him, 
Charles would have abandoned it but for the representations of 
Sforza and the anti-Medicean party. Philippe deComines was sent 
into Italy to ascertain the state of affairs, and at this time it was 
probably that celebrated historian visited Savonarola, of whom he 
expressed the utmost admiration; he hesitates not to call him a 
true prophet, and extols his discernment as a statesman. Charles 
desired to know the opinion of Savonarola about his security in 
passing through Italy, considering the great preparations made 
by the Venetians to oppose him, and was encouraged by the 
assurance that he would be safe, though he would encounter 
many difficulties. 

Savonarola was no traitor to his country in favouring the ad- 
vance of Charles, since his writings and discourses show that he 
expected much advantage would result to Florence from the 
expedition of the French king ; fully believing that existing evils 
would not be removed without the visible interposition of Divine 
Providence, he welcomed “ the scourge” —(for such at all times 
he publicly termed the invader)—for the sake of God who ap- 
pointed the same. 

The people of Florence having determined on sending an 
embassy to Charles, for the purpose of demanding the restora- 
tion of Pisa, Savonarola was of course named for one of the 
orators on this important occasion ; indeed to his wisdom and 
eloquence the cause was chiefly committed. In his threefold 
character of priest, prophet, and statesman, he commanded, 
warned, and menaced ; the effect of his oratory on the French 
courtiers is related to have been extraordinary. He does not 
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appear, however, to have insisted much on the immediate ob- 
ject of his mission, for he looked upon Charles as sent by the 
Almighty, like another Cyrus, to execute the decrees of divine 
justice on the iniquitous cities of Italy, and, to purify the church 
by the sword. 

Charles thus encouraged advanced: his army, under the 
conduct of Montpensier, took several fortresses in Imola, and 
committed the most atrocious cruelties—putting even children 
to the sword. Faenza and Forli were terrified into admitting 
him, and at Sarzana, the pillage and massacre carried on, while 
the king was immersed in vicious pleasures, alarmed the Floren- 
tines, whosent Pietro de’ Medici to remonstrate. From the former 
opposition of Pietro to the schemes of the French king, it might 
have been supposed he would have proved a spirited assertor of 
the rights of his countrymen; but he dreaded the union of Charles 
with his private enemies, and, probably more through ignorance 
than treachery, sacrificed the interests of his country in a treaty, 
by virtue of which Florence was to give up several important 
forts as hostages, together with Pisa and Livorno. To this 


dishonourable compact the magistracy of Florence refused to 
accede: it had been concluded without their sanction. Pietro 
had exceeded his discretionary powers, and on his return he 
was received with universal indignation, and soon after expelled 


the city. 

Charles VIII. entered Florence with great pomp; the gates 
of St. Friano were thrown down to do him honour: the 
Signoria and the rest of the magistracy met him: he rode under 
a canopy, the Gonfaloniere holding the bridle of his horse. 
Thus they proceeded to offer up public prayers at the Duomo, 
after which he alighted at the palace of the Medici, where 


he was entertained during eight days. The pusillanimity of 


Pietro, and his own conceit, induced Charles to treat Florence 
like a conquered town, and to propose hard terms: among 
other oppressive things he demanded the restoration of the 
Medici, the grant of enormous sums of money, and in short the 
sovereignty of the city; so that the indignation of the Floren- 
tine deputies, and the arrogance of the French, threatened 
some violent proceedings. Capponi, one of the deputation, 
angrily tore up the paper which contained these insulting de- 
mands, exclaiming, “ Blow your trumpets, and we will sound 
our bells.” The king enraged, vowed to give up the city to 
massacre, though evidently intimidated by the unexpected 
resistance. In this dilemma the Signoria applied to Savonarola, 
who, together with all his party, had devoted himself to prayer, 
that the calamities impending over Florence, through the in- 
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strumentality of the French king, might be averted: he de- 
manded audience of Charles, which was at first refused, but 
granted on a second application. When admitted, the king 
rose to meet him out of reverence, but the father, taking out a 
small brass figure of Christ crucified, which he always carried, 
held it before Charles, saying, “This is He who has made 
heaven and earth; honour not me, but honour him, who is King 
of kings, and Lord of lords, who makes the universe tremble, 
and gives victory to princes according to his will and justice ; 
who punishes and overthrows wicked and unjust kings, and will 
ruin thee with all thy army, if thou dost not desist from thy 
cruelty, and set aside the project thou hast formed against this 
city; because there are in it so many friends and servants of 
God, who night and day pray to the throne of God; therefore 
this will happen unto thee, and they will scatter and confound 
thy troops. Knowest thou not that the Lord can conquer by 
many or by few? Dost thou not remember what he did to the 
haughty Sennacherib, king of Assyria? Remember that when 
Moses prayed, Joshua and the people conquered their enemies : 
thus will he do to thee, who, in thy presumption, desirest what 
is not thine. Let it suffice thee to have the friendship of this 
people. Relinquish thy wicked and cruel scheme against the 
innocent and faithful.” Charles yielded to opposition and 
remonstrance ; withdrew his claims, and passed on towards 
Naples. 

Much distress was felt by the populace from famine and pes- 
tilence, and the Piagnoni evinced the soundness of some of 
their doctrines, by being far the most zealous in alleviating these 
sufferings. They were indefatigable in procuring food for the 
hungry, in conveying the sick to hospitals, and the dead to 
graves. Savonarola urges his monks to fulfil this duty, both by 
example and precept, and wrote a forcible appeal to the hearts 
and consciences of those who fled from their posts for fear of 
the pestilence. 

The government of Florence was in the utmost confusion. 
Each party was so powerful or active, that the time and in- 
genuity of the principal statesmen were exhausted in contri- 
vances to obtain white beans enough in the ballot to keep each 
his own party in power; the citizens were ready to listen to any 
project of change. 

To remedy such evils a popular assembly was called, and 
under its sanction a Balia, consisting of the signoria and col- 
legio, attempted to remodel the constitution. They appointed 
twenty commissioners (accoppiatori) to investigate grievances 
and administer justice. ‘This expedient proved ineffectual, and 
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Savonarola, whose great political aim was to restore repub- 
lican freedom and equality, denounced it as feeble and corrupt, 
and declaring that it was the will of God that the people of 
Florence should legislate for themselves, Christ only being their 
supreme ruler, invited the Balia and such of the people as 
could find admittance (excluding women) to his church; he 
there delivered an eloquent harangue, in which he advocated a 
general council. 

This body was to be composed of all those who had ever 
participated in the legislature, or whose fathers or grandfathers 
had done so; it included eighteen hundred citizens, without 
admitting those of the lowest rank. G. Salviati, one of the 
Balia, voluntarily renounced his office, and voted for the 
general council; his example was followed by many, either 
from conviction, fear, or the hope of obtaining some advantage 
by popularity, and the measure was carried. That the motives 
of several were any thing rather than patriotic, is evident from 
their violent opposition to an amnesty for the acts committed by 
those of all parties in the preceding troubles, which was pro- 
posed by Savonarola, and voted to the disappointment of many, 
who expected to gain by the banishments and confiscations 
which had formerly accompanied every change of administration. 
So large an assembly required a proportionate chamber for their 
deliberations. A hall was built over the Dogana for that pur- 
pose, and the work was carried on with such incredible zeal and 
rapidity, that it was said the Angels. worked as bricklayers, to 
hasten an arrangement so agreeable to the will of the Almighty. 

Meanwhile the enemies of Savonarola were not idle, and he, 
though conscious that his worst heresy was the having exposed 
the vices of the Holy Father, thought proper to defend his 
orthodoxy, by obtaining from his friends many attestations to 
the purity of his doctrine, and the wonderful transformations 
effected by his preaching. These favourable reports were trans- 
mitted to Rome, but not believed there, and served no other 

urpose than to ascertain the strength of his party in Florence. 
Tn act no fair report of his writings or discourses could exone- 
rate him from the charge of differing greatly from the tenets of 
the church of Rome; he did not absolutely controvert them, 
but he gathered his theology much more from the Bible than 
from councils, or from the fathers. All the force of Neri’s 
sophistry failed to make plausible excuse on some of the great 
points of difference between Papists and Protestants. Though 
all real Papists, who knew the force of Savonarola’s mind, the 
excellence of his conduct, were naturally anxious to reckon 
him on their side; those who were reproved alike by his life 
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and words, were glad to undermine the influence of so formid- 
able a censor. They took this opportunity of indulging the 
animosity existing between them and the Dominicans; they 
stepped forward toe second the Papal anathemas of one of their 
rivals: one especially, Francesco di Puglia, protected and ap- 
plauded by the Compagnacci, attracted congregations, little less 
numerous and quite as clamorous, as those which attended 
Savonarola. But we hear nothing of reformation of manners 
on that side of the question. 

The Pisans finding their subjection to Florence did not pro- 
cure them even protection, made separate conditions with the 
French, in the hope of being able afterwards to shake off both 
yokes, and become independent; but they were too valuable a 
possession to be easily relinquished by the Florentines. When 
Charles had arrived at Poggibonsi, a fresh embassy was sent to 
demand, among other things, the restitution of Pisa. 

Fearlessly on this occasion Savonarola told the monarch that 
though the rod of punishment was committed to his hand, and 
the extirpation of the tyrants of Italy was his appointed task, 
yet, because he had not checked the robberies and massacres of 

is troops, there was a scourge impending over him. This cala- 
mity was interpreted to be the death of the Dauphin, but there 
is no evidence that Savonarola pointed out any particular event. 


Every disaster which befel states or persons threatened. by him, 
was deemed by his disciples a verification of his words; his 
glowing harangues transfused into the breasts of his auditors 
that vivid conviction of approaching vengeance which the im- 
atriotic struggles for personal power then rending the state of 
lorence, and the flagitious enormities of Alexander VI. and 
his satellites, excited in a mind deeply imbued with the Ps meer 


political virtues of Greece and Rome, warmed into something of 
seraphic devotion by a constant study of the Bible, and purified 
from the coarser selfishness of human nature by habitual self- 
denial. 

The exiled partisans of the Medici carried their complaints to 
Rome, where they were favourably received ; the pope lent a 
willing ear to accusations against his most formidable adversary, 
Savonarola. He was doubly obnoxious as the political favourer 
of the French, and the bold denouncer of the enormous vices of 
the pontifical court and family: not only exposing them in 
sermons, but writing to the Emperor and the King of Spain, 
representing the church as falling into ruin, and entreating the 
convocation of a general council, in which he undertook to prove 
that the church was without a head, since he, who had obtained 
the chair of St. Peter by bribery, was unworthy not only of his 
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high dignity, but of the name of Christian. Copies of these 
letters were sent to Rome, and they exasperated Alexander to 
the utmost; rich, clever, and a pope, he could not fail to have a 
party, and found the Franciscans willing instruments of venge- 
ance against a member of the rival order; many volunteered 
a service more applauded and better recompensed at Rome than 
any other; but there was some difficulty m finding vulnerable 
points in the character of Savonarola, and in those of his doc- 
trines which were most practically obnoxious. The pope sent 
for a learned bishop, and said :— 

“I wish you to controvert the sermons of this brother.” 

Bishop. —* Holy Father, I will do it; but I must have arms to oppose 
and overcome him.” 


Pope.-—“* How arms ?” 
Bishop.—* This brother says we ought not to keep concubines, be 


licentious, or commit simony—he says true; what can I answer to 
this 2” 

Pope.—* What is to be done in this matter?” 

Bishop.—* Reward him, make him a friend by honouring him with 
a red hat, provided he leaves off prophesying, and retracts what k: 
said.” 

In pursuance of this plan, a learned man, Ludovico, was sent 
to Savonarola, who received him kindly, and argued with him 
three days. Ludovico, failing to convince by reason, offered the 
‘ardinalate, which Savonarola refused, and invited his guest to 
hear the preaching next morning, when, after repeating his 
denunciations more violently than ever, he declared he would 
have no other red hat than one tinged by the blood of mar- 


tyrdom. The messenger returned persuaded that the brother 


was indeed a true servant of God. 

After the failure of this lenient measure, the pope first silenced 
and then excommunicated the refractory monk, causing the sen- 
tence to be read in the Duomo of Florence: for a while Savo- 
narola submitted, and relinquished his pulpit to Domenico da 
Pescia, and other friends; he hesitated to shake off an authority 
which had long been the cement of the ecclesiastical fabric, 
however unjustly it was now exercised, but soon he resumed his 
functions in defiance of the pope’s mandate, affirming that he 
knew it was the will of God he should not submit to the deci- 
sions of such a corrupt tribunal, and declared that he should be 
condemned of God, if ever he asked absolution for this resistance. 

In this proceeding he was upheld by the magistracy of Flo- 
rence, as appears by the spirited letter they sent to Alexander. 

When Savonarola first became Prior of San Marco, he was 
accustomed to expound his doctrines to the brethren under a 
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bower of damask rose trees in their garden, but the laity were 
urgent that he should preach where there was freer access to 
him, and the brethren adding their intreaties, he told them one 
Sunday evening to pray for direction in this matter, till the next 
Sunday, and they would know what ought to be done ; when they 
surrounded him again to hear his answer, he said it was the will of 
God he should for the future expound in the church, and that he 
should continue to do so during eight years. Before his quarrel 
with brother Geronimo, the pope, through the mediation of Car- 
dinal Caraffa, had given his reluctant consent to the separation of 
two or three convents in Lombardy from the general government 
of the Dominicans, that a thorough reform might be more easily 
effected ; in these and in San Marco, the prior restored strict 
discipline, and persuaded the brethren to sell their possessions 
that they might serve God in real simple poverty. 

On one of his journeys going in a boat from Ferrara to 
Mantua, he happened to be in company with eighteen soldiers 
who were gambling and using bad language; he begged their 
permission to say a few words, and, having obtained it, he had 
proceeded but a little while exhorting them to a change of life, 
when eleven threw themselves at his feet; confessed heinous 
and numerous crimes (not having confessed for several years), 
and with many prayers and tears humbly begged absolution. 
While affectionately careful of his distant flocks, Savonarola was 
unremitting in endeavours to promote the welfare of those 
around him, his greatest joy was to be associated with them in 
some religious employment. Both while in Lombardy and at 
San Marco, it was his custom to go frequently with a party of 
monks and novices to some sequestered spot, where, after having 
recited a sacred service, they passed the time in conversing 
about God; then they dined, and afterwards assembled round 
the father, who explained some part of Scripture ; sometimes 
they walked on a littie, then rested under a shady tree, while he 
proposed some sublime truths or questioned the novices upon 
them, or they sung psalms, occasionally making a circle and 
performing a short religious dance while they chaunted; or they 
narrated some examples of the saints, from which he deduced 
excellent lessons. Through the influence of Savonarola, the 
corrupt writers of Greece and Rome were banished from many 
schools; and the various branches of literature, then compre- 
hended under the term grammar, taught from the writings of the 
Fathers. He condemned the vain and impious science of astro- 
logy, and succeeded in obtaining a more solemn celebration of 
all religious rites, especially of marriage, which was no longer 
considered as a mere scene of gaicty and frivolity, but as a 
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sacred ordinance. So habitual and general was it for the 
Florentines to hear him, that shops were shut till after the 
morning preaching, and the richer citizens often entertained 
twenty or thirty at a time of those who came from a distance to 
listen. Even in the winter the church of San Marco was beset 
soon after midnight by devotees who waited till it was opened ; 
then lighting their tapers, remained in silent prayer till Father 
Geronimo divided to them the bread of life. en who had 
found his eloquence the effectual means of changing their own 
minds anxiously sought to bring others within his influence. 
Valori, afterwards his intimate friend, with much difficulty per- 
suaded Alberti to accompany him on a visit to the prior. The 
story is thus related : 


“The doorkeeper who carried their message to his cell said, 
‘ Father, there are two men who wish to speak with you: one is your 
constant hearer, the other is much opposed ; I pray your reverence 
do all you can to convert him, for he is my relation.’ To which 
Savonarola replied, ‘ It is the work of God, not ours; neverthe- 
less if they wish to speak with me, introduce them.’ So the door- 
keeper conducted them to the cell and Savonarola received them 
courteously, sat down with them, and turning to Valori, with whom he 
had a slight acquaintance, said cheerfully, ‘ What good work are you 
about, wherefore are you come?’ Valori replied, ‘ Father, our work is 
good, we have come to your reverence to receive spiritual exhorta- 
tion.’ Upon which the servant of God began in a most pleasing way 
to talk of divine things, and having spoken some time, Valori ad- 
dressed Alberti, ‘If you wish to say any thing now is your opportu- 
nity ;’ but he was silent. That he might not be embarrassed, the 
father immediately took up again the thread of his discourse upon hea- 
venly things; shortly after Valori, fearing to intrude longer on the 
father, again asked his companion if he had any thing to say ; he was 
as if dumb and answered not a word, at which Valori, half ashamed, 
took leave of the father and received his blessing. Having left the 
convent Valori began, ‘ God forgive thee, Pietro, what hast thou done 
to me to-day? thou hast half bewildered me, what is become of thy 
great boldness by which thou wert to have done such wonders? hast 
thou lost thy speech?’ Pietro answered with shame, ‘ Francesco, for- 
give me, I was confused ; I know not how as soon as the father began 
to speak my fear and agitation were such that my tongue clave to the 
roof of my mouth, and my lips were so closed that I could not have 
uttered a syllable ; in truth I confess that the voice and words of that 
father have almost distracted me.’ ” 


This interview made a lasting beneficial impression on Alberti, 
but its full effect did not appear till after the death of Savona- 
rola, when Alberti became a zealous Christian. 

All sorts of visions are related by others as having appeared 
to Savonarola and to themselves concerning him, many absurd 
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enough to carry their own confutation ; but it is worth while to 
cite one or two as illustrating the spirit of the times, and should 
we be disposed to suspect none would have dared to promulgate 
such nonsense without some guilty connivance on the part of 
him whose fame they were intended to enhance, this pat aoe 
We be checked by remembering that from Ambrose to Luther, 
including both of them, supernatural visitations and demoniacal 
agency have been represented as visibly taking place with re- 
gard to men whose undisputed holiness of life exonerates them 
rom all wilful participation in any fraud. Savonarola in one of 
his letters to the pope, of which hereafter we shall have occa- 
sion to speak at large, protested that he never pretended to have 
spoken face to face with the Almighty. 


“Tt is said that I speak with God; I have never affirmed this or any 
thing like it, as all Florence can testify, but if I had I should have 
incurred no penalty, since it is not written in the canon or civil law or 
in any book of authority, that if one says he speaks with God he 
should be punished ; foolish indeed and impious would be such a de- 
cree, for who can impose laws on God? he can speak with whom he 
will and command them to tell it, as the prophets did, ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord.’” 


Pico di Mirandola, a man universally admitted to have lived 
most piously, relates marvels of his friend Savonarola, such as 
abound in the legends which disgrace the history of the Church 
of Rome, and they carry internal evidence of having arisen 
partly from the heated imagination and figurative expressions 
of their object, partly from the exaggerations or fabrications of 
injudicious friends. For instance: the devils being greatly an- 
noyed at some measures attempted by the prior for the reforma- 
tion of his convent, began to molest and terrify all of his party; 
but finding their victims more assisted by the prayers of the 


good father than injured by their attacks, they directed all their 
malice towards him. When he went his wonted rounds to visit 
the inmates of each cell and strengthen them by mutual prayer, 
psalm singing, and sprinkling of holy water, evil spirits congre- 
gated around him so as to darken the air and impede his jee? 


gress, audibly threatening him in these words, “ What loads of 
misery dost thou bring on re ! we will excite against thee 
so many great and dreadful t ning that thou wilt not be able to 
sustain thyself against them.” ‘To which he cheerfully replied, 
“They might do what they would, he feared none of them, for 
his help was in the Lord who made heaven and earth.” . The 
devils, however, seem to have been somewhat afraid of him, for 
when disturbed by his presence they could not bring themselves 
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to pronounce his name accurately, but either shortened or trans- 
posed it, or vented their spite by muttering nicknames. Some 
of his disciples fancied they saw the Virgin blessing him, his 
brows encircled by the crown of martyrdom and blood flowing 
from his side. One of them affirms that more than once a dove, 
the symbol of the Holy Ghost, its wings sparkling with gold 
and silver, was seen to alight and rest on his shoulder, whisper- 
ing gently with its beak in his ear. Savonarola’s own descrip- 
tion of visions and revelations has all the vagueness usual with 
those who are themselves deceived, but do not intend to deceive 
others. He speaks of immense red and golden crosses appear- 
ing in the sky, of unearthly voices exhorting and reproving him, 
and often exhibits a strong tincture of fanaticism in the midst 
of sound Christian doctrine. In one of his sermons, for in- 
stance, he exclaims— 

* Oh, people of Florence! if I have predicted anything as from 
God which has not been true, if the apostolic censure of me is valid, 
and if I deceive any one, in order that you may be illuminated by the 
truth, pray to God that he would send fire from heaven to consume 
me in presence of you all, as I also pray our Lord, three in one, whose 
body is in this most holy sacrament, that he would send death upon 
me in this place if I have not preached the pure and holy truth. ‘1 
received these future things by another light than the interpretation of 
Scripture,’ which words are not taken from the sacred writings (as 
some think), but have nevertheless lately come from heaven. ‘I said 
that the Florentines had yet to pass through many waters, and would 
have other trials; that Italy, and especially Rome, would fall, yet 
never saying by whom or when, or in what manner.’ ” 


Most of the sermons are to us at this time very prolix, 
abounding in illustrations drawn from ancient notions of natural 
philosophy, and they are often thrown into the form of familiar 
dialogues thus:— 


“* God will send a holy pope, this or another, for he can make holy 
whom he will. Oh! what thinkest thou, brother, dost thou think it 
will be this pope or another? I think it will be another; I do not by 
this assert that the good man will come immediately after the present. 
I say neither yes nor no, because I am not sent to tell this. Have 
you seen him, brother, have you seen him? I will tell you the truth, it 
does not appear to me that I have ever seen him. Well then, brother, 
whence does he come? I do not know whether he is Italian or 
French or Florentine, or from some other place, would to God that I 
did know, I would go to visit him. Thou wouldst go perhaps that he 
might give thee a red hat? You do not understand; I explain to 
you, there will be no such times as these then, nor so many red hats 
nor so much pomp, but bishoprics and cardinalates shall be avoided 
in those days,” 
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In another sermon he gives the reason for his silence on the 
first publication of the excommunication. 


“ As I saw my leaving the city would occasion the spiritual and 
temporal ruin of the people, I would obey no living man who com- 
manded me to go, both because such command would be contrary to 
the divine will, and because I should presume this was not the inten- 
tion of my superior, knowing that I should rather obey the intention 
than the words.” 


The success of Savonarola’s preaching was apparent in the 
striking reformation of manners it produced. A remarkable in- 
stance of this occurred at the carnivals of 1497 and 1498, when 
instead of the usual games and spectacles, troops of children 
were seen in orderly procession, divided into bands according to 
the different quarters of the town, each headed by a leader 
chosen from among their own number, whose office it was to 
go from house to house, under the direction of the Piagnoni, 
demanding in the name of Christ the sacrifice of all articles of 
luxury. With this demand so many complied that they more 
than once collected in the piazze of San Marco an immense heap 
of cards, dice, mirrors, indecent pictures, bomen books, per- 
fumes, false hair, women’s ornaments, and in short whatever 
was considered as ministering to a sensual life, including the 
works of Boccaccio and the Morgante Maggiore ; the magis- 
trates solemnly set fire to this collection, thereby as they said 
to extinguish vanity and restore the city to godly simplicity. 
And whereas formerly the children and common people amused 
themselves at this festival in throwing stones at each other and 
the passers by, or erecting “ stili,” long pieces of wood crossing 
the streets like a toll-bar, at which they levied contributions 
from every passenger and spent the money in a riotous supper, 
or made bonfires which usually occasioned many fights; now 
they devoted the money voluntarily contributed to Monti di 
Pieta, consequently these institutions became so prosperous 
that the Jews who had lived by usury were almost driven out. 
Sometimes a splendid image of the infant Saviour was carried 
on a pedestal of gold by four beautiful boys, twelve supported 
a canopy over it, and others followed in pairs singing melodi- 
ously psalms, hymns, and even facetious inventions against the 
carnival; they were accompanied by almoners, who collected 
more then than in all the year besides, by men with red crosses, 
by girls and women. After parading in procession round the 
Duomo, four of the leaders kindled the pile of vanities amid the 
music of trumpets, fifes, and cornets. 

Some extravagances on the part of the young people are to 
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be expected, since they were under the particular guidance of 
Domenico da Pescia, a good man, but more enthusiastic than 
wise. The rules drawn up for them, though upon the whole 
useful, bear traces of monkish austerity :— 

“ Every youth who wishes to be a son of Jesus Christ, and disciple 
of Father Geronimo and of his doctrine, must diligently observe the 
commandments of God and of the holy Roman Church; must be 
constant at confession and communion, fervent in solemn prayer and 
at preaching; must not be found at public worldly spectacles, such as 
theatres and masquerades. ‘Their clothing should be simple, accord- 
ing to the condition of each, without slashings or other vanities ; they 
should cut their bair close about their ears; avoid games and bad 
company as serpents; never read or hear impure books, either in 
their own language or in Latin. Should shrink from lascivious poets 
as from deadly poison, and occupy themselves on festivals with divine 
things, not going to schools for fencing, dancing, singing, or playing, 
&ec. &c.” 


The excitement of men’s minds was so excessive, that it was, 
no uncommon thing to see the Piagnoni coming from the 
churches and convents shouting “ Viva Christo,” aati and 
dancing in exultation at the thought of the Messiah’s approach- 
ing reign; sometimes in a circle composed of a monk and a 
citizen alternately, singing spiritual songs composed for the 
occasion, Undeterred by papal censures, men and women of 
all ranks crowded to receive the sacrament at the hands of 
Savonarola, though by so doing they quitted the pale of the 
Romish Church. Yet these successes were not obtained without 
vehement opposition; perpetual changes in the municipal govern- 
ment occasioned corresponding variations in the power of the 
Piagnoni. War threatened from abroad ; discontented clamours 
disturbed the state; famine and disease exasperated the miseries 
not only of Florence, but of all Italy, so that there was every- 
where a disturbed and timid spirit, equally prone to violence 
and superstition. Guicciardini, writing of this period, says, 
“ Astrologers predict great and more frequent alterations, more 
strange and horrid circumstances, than have been seen for many 
years in any part of the world. In Puglia, by night, three suns 
appeared in the midst of the heavens, surrounded by clouds, 
with terrific thundering and lightning. In Arezzo, during many 
days, there passed visibly through the air innumerable armed 
men upon immense horses, with a fearful uproar of drums and 
trumpets. In many parts of Italy the statues evidently sweated, 
monsters were born, and many other things took place contrary 
to the course of nature.” Ignorant fanaticism, savage fighting, 
dishonourable intrigues, detestable licentiousness, characterised 
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the dark age in which Savonarola and his followers groped their 
way among a thousand obstacles, towards the dim and distant 
light of civil and religious freedom. Much was effected in 
reviving a sense of religion, but the political tumults in Florence 
were little short of the horrors of internal war. The Compag- 
nacci ranged the streets ready to snatch at every pretext for a 
quarrel, and either inflicted summary punishment on their ad- 
versaries by their own swords, or dragged them to a hasty and 
partial tribunal for the semblance of justice. In some obscure 
quarter resounded the cry of “ Palle, palle,” where the Medici, 
too few to be the assailants, were yet too brave to be offended 
with impunity. The very children assembled at the hour when 
Savonarola passed from San Marco to preach in Santa Liperata, 
and in their baby rage mocked and threw stones at each other, 
the Piagnoni raising the accustomed shout—“ Viva Christo !” 

Sometimes, in the midst of Savonarola’s discourse, drums 
were beaten, and every possible discordant noise made by his 
enemies to drown his voice. Once his pulpit was defiled by the 
putrid carcase of an ass placed there, that the noisome stench 
might render it impossible for any of his hearers to remain in 
the church. 

Meanwhile Pietro de’ Medici, who had never ceased during 
his banishment to foment the intrigues and encourage the fac- 
tion which favoured his return, now thought that he might rely 
upon their success, re-appear triumphant, and expel his ene- 
mies ; he was however repulsed,—the conspiracy formed in his 
favour detected,—five of the principal persons concerned (most 
respectable citizens of Florence) condemned to be beheaded. 
A law had been enacted, by virtue of which those sentenced by 
any inferior tribunal to capital punishments might appeal to 
the general council; and in procuring this protection for the 
lives of the citizens, Savonarola had been most active. The 
five sentenced to death wished to avail themselves of this 
ee ge but were opposed by the Piagnoni, and especially by 

alori, at whose feet the relatives of the unfortunate men 
threw themselves in the humblest entreaty. His obduracy is 
ascribed to personal resentment against Neri, one of the crimi- 
nals, whom daring not to single out for vengeance, he therefore 
persuaded his colleagues to insist on the execution of all. Sa- 
vonarola remonstrated, but either could not or would not effec- 
tually interpose. 

Notwithstanding all opposition, the Piagnoni carried their 
point ; the five were beheaded without appeal. The immediate 
effect which thé imputation of this action had in diminishing 
the credit of Savonarola, shows how much his former authority 
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rested on the just and wholesome influence of elevated cha- 
racter; from this time the Bigi, who had formerly joined his 
party rather than that of the Compagnacci, attached themselves 
to the latter, thereby giving them such a preponderance in the 
magistracy as enabled them to make some show of enforcing 
ecclesiastical penalties. 

The vicar of the Archbishop of Florence issued an edict, for- 
bidding any one to hear Father Geronimo preach ; but the Gon- 
faloniere of that time suppressed the edict and banished the 
vicar. However, on the election of a new Signoria less friendly 
to Savonarola, he was exposed to so much danger in passing 
from his convent to Santa Liperata, that the band of monks 
and friends who usually accompanied him was thought insufli- 
cient for his security, and a troop of armed men appointed for 
his guard. 

Before this change, Savonarola had reached the summit of 
his earthly prosperity; he had defended the liberties of his 
country, controlled the decision of its rulers, and made him who 
professed to be the ecclesiastical sovereign of the world tremble 
as well as rage; he had done more, he had convinced the under- 
standing and awakened the conscience of thousands upon sub- 
jects involving their highest interests ; but his real glory was 
now obscured. While at a distance from the world his mind 
had been open to the reception of all truth, he had listened to 
the Word of God almost exclusively, and learned purer doc- 
trines than those transmitted through a corrupt Church, doc- 
trines which Luther continued to learn with a mind wholly bent 
on theological investigation, and communicated to others gra- 
dually as they were presented to himself; but Savonarola, with 
only an imperfect apprehension of them, plunged into the tem- 
poral affairs of men, to use for their benefit the little knowledge 
he had acquired, and amidst the confusion and error by which 
he was surrounded, had much difficulty in holding fast that little, 
and no leisure to enlarge his store. The men with whom he 
was necessarily associated in the prosecution of his designs 
infected him with their superstitions ; the Injustice and oppo- 
sition he encountered disturbed the exercise of his cool judg- 
ment ; it was not till after the conclusion of his political career 
that he advanced again beyond his times, and left behind both 
the world and the Church’ of Rome in his nearer approach to 
Divine Truth. 

Exhausted by fatigue, abstinence, and incessant emotion, 
Savonarola fell sick and was compelled to retire from public 
duties, and commit the exposition of his doctrines principally to 
Domenico da Pescia, whose zeal outran his judgment; he ap- 
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years to have interpreted his master’s expression of confidence 
in God, “ who,” he said “ would, if necessary, enable him to 
pass unhurt through the fire,” into an appeal to miracles in 
support of his doctrine; and though repeatedly warned not to 
give way to a wild imagination, he suffered himself to be so far 
transported in the heat of declamation as to accept a challenge 
thrown out by a monk of the Minor Observantines, and refer 
the decision ebioitied their respective opinions to the result of 
an ordeal by fire! This barbarous proposition had not hitherto 
been noticed by Savonarola, who always denied that it originated 
with him or his party. The turbulent and divided multitude 
gladly caught at the promise of a spectacle, and the magis- 
trates, some of one party and some of another, agreed to try 
this mode of ascertaining the truth, though there were some 
who either moved by humanity, or, as one might suppose, for 
the purpose of throwing ridicule upon the whole affair, affirmed 
that it would be quite as satisfactory, and much less cruel, if 
the two monks were immersed in a tub of water (for their 
greater comfort warm water), and he who came out dry was 
to be considered the conqueror. The subject of debate was, 
whether or not it were true, as maintained by Father Geronimo, 
that 

** The Church of God needs reformation and renewal. The Church 
of God will be scourged, and after the scourge will be reformed, re- 
newed, and will ag Infidels shall be converted to Christ and 
the Faith; Florence shall be scourged, and after the scourge renewed, 
and shall prosper. All these things shall happen in our days. ‘The 
Pope’s excommunication of our brother Geronimo is not valid, and 
those who disobey it do not sin.” 


Francis of Apulia, who in his sermons at Santa Croce, had 
long been the determined defender of the honour of the Roman 
See against the heretical assaults of the eloquent Dominican, 
joyfully availed himself of the imprudence of Domenico da 
Pescia, saying, 

“ Either brother Geronimo is a holy man, and these things are of 
God, or not; but if he were holy he would have charity, without 
which none can be a saint, or even a good man: if he had charity, he 
would never consent that I or others should enter the fire and be 
burned for his sake ; if he is not holy, he will not hazard the trial, and 
our party will have the advantage.” 


The courage of Francis failed, however, as the trial ap- 
proached ; at least he declined entering the lists with Dome- 
nico; and it does not appear that Savonarola ever proposed to 
undergo the trial, affirming that the proof would be as complete 
if another engaging in it with his consent and in his name were 
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victorious, and rejecting the imputation of cruelty as belonging 
not to him, but to his adversaries. 

“ Miracles,” he said, “‘ are not necessary where natural reason ean 
be exercised ; and we have already proved the excommunication to be 
invalid ; therefore making this experiment is tempting God ; and if 
the adversaries say our reasons are sophistical, and do not reply to 
them, and that they seek for miracles principally to establish prophecy, 
we answer that we compel no man to believe more than he wishes ; 
but we do indeed exhort him to live well and like a Christian; this I 
say is the only miracle of power to make him believe our doctrine and 
every other truth which proceeds from God.” 

The Franciscans chose one Giuliano Rondinelli, a lay brother 
of the order of Minor Observantines, who undertook the task 
with the conviction that he should perish, but was content to be 
even so made an instrument of sending an heresiarch to hell. 
Brother Domenico still persisted in his challenge ; and each party 
accordingly signed a manifesto deposited with the Signoria. 

The day preceding that fixed for the trial was passed by Sa- 
vonarola and his brethren in prayer and fasting: at length the 
appointed time, the vigil of Palm Sunday, arrived. In the 
morning Savonarola celebrated a solemn mass in public; great 
multitudes crowded to that communion ; after which they pro- 
ceeded to prayer. The countenance of Savonarola is said to 
have indicated a heart at ease, being full of fervour and anima- 
tion ; having robed himself, he ascended the % it with great 
seriousness, and by a short sermon awakened the sat of Jesus 
in the hearts of believers, and encouraged them to be steadfast 
in the faith, and added, 


“ As far as it is revealed to me, I think the victory is ours, and 
brother Domenico will come out unhurt if the trial take place; but 
whether it will take place or not, is not revealed to me by the Lord: 
if you ask me what | believe, I say, as a man, that seeing such pre- 
paration is made, I think it more likely than not.” 


Savonarola then reminded his brethren to continue in prayer 
from the time Domenico entered the fire till he came out, ex- 
horting them to speak humbly, not saying to their adversaries 
we have conquered, because it would be the work of God, not 
theirs. Finally, he gave the benediction; and almost the next 
moment came the mace bearers from the signoria to summon 
him. All Florence and its neighbourhood were assembled to 
witness the strange contest: there was scarcely standing-room 
within view of the scene; the very roofs of the houses were 
covered with spectators. The adjoining streets were barricadoed, 
so that but two could pass into the great piazza at once, and 
none but the troops were suffered to enter armed. 500 soldiers 
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of the Compagnacci were drawn up under the roof of the 
Pisani; 300 led by the brave Salviati appeared on the part of 
the Piagnoni, and 500 under Aretino surrounded the loggia of 
the Signoria. Besides these, four citizens of consideration were 
appointed to prevent tumult among the disputants. The scaffold 
was erected on the side of the inclosure, next to the Golden 
Lion, and extended towards the roof of the Pisani opposite to 
the street leading to the St. Cecilia, one end facing the Loggia 
and the other the gate of St. Romolo. About one in the after- 
noon the multitude thronged around the huge fabric, composed 
of faggots and nde eighty feet long, four feet thick, and 
nearly six feet high, covered with oil and pitch and sprinkled 
with gunpowder. 


“ In a moment,” says one of the biographies before us, “ all the 
various tones of hope and fear, indignation and triumph, are hushed : 
the Franciscans are seen advancing humbly, silently, barefoot, follow- 
ing their champion ; they take their place in that division of the Loggia 
de Lanzi assigned to them. But where are Giuliano Rondinelli, and 
Francesco da Puglia? One, at least, is said to be in the palace of the 
Signory ! 

“* Before the murmur of the crowd arises again, the melody of sacred 
song directs all eyes to the Brothers of San Dominic, preceded by the 
Acolyths. Savonarola walks at their head, his fine countenance, such 
as it appears in the portraits and medals still extant, not less ennobled 
by profound humility than by an almost seraphic devotion; in his 
sacerdotal robes and cope, between Salvestro and Malatesta, he bears 
the consecrated host, in a crystal vessel, and leads the voices of his 
brethren in a solemn chaunt of the 68th Psalm, ‘ Arise, O Lord and 
let thine enemies be scattered ;’ the monks of San Marco follow, two 
and two, each carrying a red cross, and chaunting in sonorous voice ; 
last Domenico da Pescia, also in his robes, with a red cope, embracing 
a crucifix, advances between a deacon and sub-deacon—they place 
themselves beside their adversaries. The spectators carry lighted 
tapers in honour of the sacrament, and the Piagnoni are distinguished 
by red crosses. Already the anticipation of horrors communicates a 
shudder throughout the more sensitive part of the multitude. But 
the judges are suspicious; some of them, at the instigation of the 
Franciscans, imagining that the monks may have used magical arts to 
secure them from the flames, demand that they should put off their 
robes. This objection is however overruled upon the suggestion, that 
the robes being linen and the crucifix of wood they must assist rather 
than prevent the action of fire. * * * Another difficulty is raised when 
both champions are prepared for the trial: Savonarola delivers the 
host into the hands of his disciple, the Franciscans raise a violent out- 
cry against the impiety of exposing the body of Christ to such peril, 
Domenico declares. that he will not enter the flames without his God, 
in whom alone he trusts for deliverance. Savonarola explains that 
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only the accidental part can be burned, but is misunderstood or disre- 
garded. The debate is loud and angry, the bitterest taunts are thrown 
out on each side, when the providence of God silences the disputants 
in an unexpected manner, which, forbidding to either party the triumph 
of a miraculous victory, is yet interpreted by each as a special inter- 
position in its favour. A furious storm of hail and rain, with thunder, 
lightning, and tempestuous winds, deluges the pile, so that it is impos- 
sible to light it. ‘The populace, shivering and disappointed, cast the 
blame of failure on the cowardice or wickedness of the Dominicans 
and pursued them to San Marco, shouting ‘ This then is the meaning 
of your * Viva Christo!’ you would expose him to the flames.’” 


Savonarola had so far lost his hold on the multitude that he 
would have been stoned but for the exertions of the guards, 
though he still retained influence over those who understood 
him and his schemes. He ascended the pulpit, congratulated 
his followers on the discomfiture of their enemies, and exhorted 
them to constancy, since their God visibly fought for them. 
But however his eloquence might revive ‘the ardour of those 
who trusted him implicitly as the interpreter of the will of 
heaven, his political partisans, more accustomed to look at 
second causes, were alarmed to find the Signoria against them, 
the people in a state of insurrection, the Compagnacci, Cierli, 
Strozzi, and others in arms,—so that Albizzi, one of the most 
powerful among the Piagnoni, finding he could not persuade 
Valori, Salviati, and the rest of his party, to arm in self-defence, 
retired to his country seat; his example was followed by many 
who dreaded some outbreak of popular fury, and their desertion 
left the few who remained faithful to their cause defenceless. 
The ferment continued through the night and next day, till 
at the hour of vespers the multitude rushed to the house of 
Francesco Valori and carried off or destroyed every thing in it; 
so fierce was the assault that his wife appearing at the window 
was struck by an arrow and died on the spot; and in sacking 
the house they unintentionally suffocated a little nephew of 
Valori’s by turning the bed clothes over him in their search for 
plunder. The Signoria dispatched officers to restrain these dis- 
orders, too late however to save the house or property of Valori; 
he endeavoured to escape to the palace of the Signoria, but, 
meeting some relations of the five who had been beheaded 
through his influence, he was murdered. The infuriate rabble 
would gladly have extended a vengeance which afforded so good 
an opportunity for robbery, but the principal men of all parties 
united with the Compagnacci in putting an end to it, so that 
only one more house was pillaged, and that belonged to a man 
known to be a creature of Valori, whose injustice and inhu- 
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manity were thus severely visited upon himself and his friend. 
Still further provoked by having been excluded from the Duomo 
during the morning sermon, a throng armed with cross-bows, 
axes, and burning torches, hese the monastery of San 
Marco. Savonarola undismayed forbad the monks to repulse 
them “4 violence, but while he was at the altar occupied in 
a 4 omenico and others determined on i measures. 

he monks and novices fought valiantly. Nerli, one of the 
assailants, lost an eye. Among the Piagnoni, a youth of the 
Pantiatichi was mortally wounded, and fell at the feet of some 
monks, who carried him to the steps of the great altar, where, 
with a joyful countenance, he asked for the holy communion, 
saying, “I was never in my life so happy as now, I heartily 
thank God who has given me so great a blessing ;” soon after 
he yielded up his spirit to his Creator. The outer doors being 
burnt, the besiegers attempted to get into the choir, when a 
German, Nercio by name, mounted the pulpit with a musket, 
which he had ventured to go through the crowd to fetch, and 
killed many of the enemies, calling out each time he fired, “O 
Lord ! save thy people, and bless thine heritage,” for he fired at 
random, friends and foes being mingled together. The church 
was full of smoke, so that the brethren could hardly remain in 
the choir around the Host, till a novice broke the window over 
the great altar with a lance, and the smoke cleared away a little. 
The poor monks began to faint with distress and also with hun- 
ger, for they had taken nothing that day but a few dry loaves 
and a little wine, which was brought them from the sacristy. In 
this crisis a message was delivered to the brethren, purporting 
to come from the Signoria, desiring that Geronimo, Savonarola, 
Domenico da Pescia, and Silvestro Maruffi, should be given up 
into their hands, and promising to be answerable for their safety, 
otherwise they could not protect the convent from demolition or 
its inhabitants from massacre. The messengers were not fur- 
nished with any credentials, and were disbelieved; but on the 
arrival of a second embassy, Savonarola assembled the brethren 
in the library, and in a short Latin sermon exhorted them to 
continue in the way of God with faith, prayer and patience, and 
since they must go to heaven through tribulations, not to be 
terrified. He sal Domenico then mutually confessed and ad- 
ministered the sacrament to each other, and partook of some 
refreshment. On his departure, he gave up the keys, belonging 
to the community, to the brethren, with such demonstrations of 
humility and charity that they could not refrain from tears ; 
man » Bese’ to go with him, but he charged them upon their 
obedience to remain, as he and his companions would have to 
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die for the love of Christ; then having kissed all the brethren, 
opening the door of the library, he gave himself into the power 
of the commissioners, recommending to their protection his flock 
and the other citizens associated with them. It was feared he 
would be killed by the populace on leaving the convent, but his 
conductors made a roof over his head with their lances, and a 
savage fellow who attempted to maltreat him was driven away 
by A. de’ Medici, one of the commissioners, The hands of Sa- 
vonarola were tied behind him like a criminal: his brother 
Alberto was also taken prisoner: Silvestro, who had escaped by 
hiding himself, hearing what had happened, voluntarily surren- 
dered. They were sent to separate prisons, On the appear- 
ance of the prisoners in the streets shouts of exultation rent the 
air, and died away; but the silent prayers and tears which 
accompanied them left more lasting traces. 

During his imprisonment, Savonarola ae himself in 
writing meditations on the fifty-first psalm, which are among 
his most admired compositions; he had omitted this psalm when 
commenting on the others, saying expressly that he reserved it 
for the day of adversity: this act was magnified into a prophecy 
of his future sufferings. The whole of this commentary is sim- 
ple and practical, relating to the state of his own soul, and 
adverting to external things in no other way than by a slight 
mention of his own misfortunes. It is too long and verbose for 
insertion. 

Vieri de’ Medici was Gonfaloniere at this time: he and the 
Signoria deputed sixteen citizens to try the prisoners; two com- 
missioners were sent from Rome to condemn them, assisted by 
many Franciscans, the archbishop’s vicar, who was a Medici, 
and other ecclesiastics. On the first day of their meeting Al- 
bizzi, one of the deputies, was so disgusted with the malignant 
spirit exhibited that he left them, saying, “his house should not 
be imbued in the blood of the just.” 

During a tedious examination Savonarola continued intrepid 
and composed, setting forth the great truths he had preached 
with rine clearness and eloquence, that even his judges trem- 
bled; but they stifled their convictions, and had recourse to 
torture to obtain answers more convenient for their purpose. 
The usual barbarous methods were adopted ; for instance, being 
suspended by the arms tied behind, and then suddenly let fall 
with a jerk, which dislocated them ; having the feet placed on 
hot iron, and being cruelly scourged. The enfeebled frame and 
over-sensitive nerves of Savonarola subdued his fortitude: seven 
times he was put to the rack, and each time admitted every 
crime of which the torturers thought proper to accuse him, but 
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with his returning senses, when the anguish of his sufferi 
abated, refused to sign the written deposition. Upon 
report of this the populace began to return to their former 
opinion of the sanctity of the poor victim; till the Romish com- 
missioners, wearied of exercising unsuccessful cruelty, caused 
the answers wrung from him by the agony of his last trial to be 
received as conclusive evidence, without the verification of his 
signature, required by law; and published an account of the 
examination, in which all he said to justify himself was omitted, 
and many falsehoods inserted. This was effected by the instru- 
mentality of one Ceccone, who had been pardoned by Savonarola 
when implicated in the conspiracy to restore the Medici: he 
was maolane in the chamber of justice to write false answers, 
while a notary took down the true ones, and contrived to substi- 
tute his copy as genuine. The judges did not so much as pre- 
tend to find guilt enough in Domenico to justify his execution, 
but he was sentenced with the careless observation, that “a 
monk more or less did not signify.” The three prisoners were 
condemned to be strangled, and afterwards burned. In the 
fabricated narrative of the trial Savonarola is made to confess 
that his prophecies were impostures, and his censures of the 
Romish hierarchy had no other aim than to abase its rulers, that 
he might rise by the reputation of superior sanctity to be him- 
self pope ; the question of heresy was but lightly touched. On 
the other hand, there was privately circulated a true narrative, 
vindicating his integrity and conduct ; this latter representation 
gained credence by degrees with all parties, as the turbulence of 
political strife subsiding allowed men to consider Father Gero- 
nimo in his religious character, and was established in the opi- 
nion of far the greater number of his countrymen before that 
generation had passed away. 

The Piagnoni had at this time no voice in the magistracy, 
and the papal party were loud in their execrations of the ex- 
communicated heretic who had taught the Florentines to look 
for succour to a foreign prince, and the faithful subjects of 
Rome to look for other guidance than that of his infallible 
Holiness Alexander the Sixth. Some proposed sending Savo- 
narola to Rome for punishment, for fear the fraud should be 
discovered and produce a revulsion of feeling; and others were 
of opinion that he should be imprisoned for life. To this it was 
objected that his writings might be as mischievous as those of the 
“ pestilent heretic Wickliffe,” and it was finally determined that 
the execution should take place at Florence. The vigil of Ascen- 
sion-day was the time appointed. On the preceding evening the 
three brethren were permitted to meet for mutual prayer. Do- 
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menico, in an excess of zeal, expressed a wish to be burnt alive, 
which Savonarola repressed, telling him “ It is not lawful to 
choose any kind of death, but to receive cheerfully that which 
is ordained of God for you. Who knows whether you can en- 
dure that which is prepared for you? since this depends not on 
your own strength but on the grace of God; it is not then ex- 
pedient to tempt God.” He told Silvestro that he knew he 
would have courage enough at the place of execution to tell the 
= that they suffered innocently and contrary to all justice, 
ut he commanded that he should by no means say any such 
thing, and cited the example of Christ, who being most inno- 
cent would not manifest his innocence on the cross. The 
— was converted through the impression made on his mind 
y the Christian conduct of his prisoners. 

After having prayed and received the sacrament he addressed 
his last words to his friends. “I ask,” said he, “ two things of 
you, first, | commend the novices to your care, requesting that to 
the utmost of your power you will endeavour that they shall be 
kept in the fear of God, in which they have hitherto been 
brought up, and shall go on in the Christian life in which they 
have been instructed ; next, I entreat you pray for me to the 
Lord, whose prophetic spirit has entirely chuntocied me.” 
Nerotti asking if his mind was peaceful in the prospect of death, 
he replied, “‘ My Lord was willing to die innocently for my 
sins, shall I not willingly give my soul for love of him.” To 
one who tried to cheer him by reminding him of his good works, 
he answered, “A sinful man requires not human praise and 
glory nor is this life the time for praise.” The prisoners were 
ed through the large hall built at the suggestion of Savonarola 
for the reception of the general council, and during their pas- 
sage exposed to much insult, then brought to the Piazza. A 
funeral pile was heaped around three on the very spot 
where a few weeks before stood that which was intended for 
the ordeal by fire, the same multitude assembled with the same 
eager curiosity but with less uproar; the enemies of the Piag- 
noni were appeased by the prospect of speedy vengeance, and 
their friends terrified into silence. When Domenico arrived at 
the stake he said to the bystanders, ‘Why do you not prompt 
me to say the Te Deum?” They replied, “‘ We should be cut to 
pieces.” He then told them to join him in saying it softly. The 
confessor asking if Savonarola had anything to say, he an- 
swered, only that he should pray for him and admonish his fol- 
lowers not to be scandalised at his death. Silvestro had been 
much dejected, but his spirit revived as the hour approached ; 
he first mounted the scaffold without a word, though a few tears 
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fell from his eyes. During the ceremony of stripping Savona- 
rola of his sacerdotal dress, degrading him from his office and 
expelling him from the church, he remained silent and ab- 
stracted as a man who had already separated himself from the 
world in which he had no longer any work to perform for his 
divine Master; only when the sentence of excommunication was 
read, while men cut him off from a visible church, his joyful hope 
of being admitted to the assembly of saints in the presence of 
his Lae grew brighter, and he said, “ Della militante si, ma 
non della trionfante,” (from the church militant yes, but not 
from the church triumphant). 

All three were strangled, and died instantly, but the wind 
blowing the flames away from their bodies, the populace, for a 
few minutes, were confounded, and cried out a miracle! Soon 
seeing the fire return to its prey, they renewed their mockings. 
After the bodies were burnt, the ashes were carefully collected 
to be thrown into the Arno, lest they should be preserved as 
relics. Many of the multitude, however, carried away more 
precious relics than those of a perishing body: they saw the 
power of Savonarola’s principles, reverenced the holiness and 
devotedness of the man, and received a favourable impression 
of the doctrines preserved to them in his writings. e next 
morning the spot on which he died was an strewn with 
myrtle branches and flowers, emblematic of martyrdom, and 
this was long an annual custom. Few men have been ho- 
noured with so many tokens of reverence and affection after 
death. Hundreds of his countrymen for many years wore 
medals, representing the Saviour on one side, and on the reverse 
a likeness of Savonarola. Prints of him and laudatory verses 
were extensively circulated. Their opponents were not wantin 
in the expression of a different feeling: the great bell of San 
Marco, on which an alarm had been sounded at the time of his 
imprisonment, was taken down, paraded through the streets of 
Florence on an ass, and then placed in a smaller church, where 
was the family vault of the Nerli, one of whom was the author 
of this ignominy. It is added to this story, that Nerli, falling 
immediately into a fatal sickness, the first use of the bell, in its 
post of degradation, was to toll for his funeral. 

The appearance of so many biographies of Savonarola in so 
short a space of time, is indicative of the spirit of the age. 
The principles of Romanism and Protestantism are again in 
opposition ; and it behoves us to see that, with our boasted 
modern enlightenment, we conduct the contest in a manner 
more honourable to our Christian profession and faith, than was 
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ossible at an earlier and darker mere and under circumstances 
ess favourable to the progress of true religion. 





We cannot refrain from laying before our readers a striking 
ssage respecting Savonarola, in the works of an accomplished 
talian writer, who died at the premature age of thirty-six, after 
obtaining a high reputation in his own country. We allude to 
the kinsman of Sismondi, Francesco Forti, whose interesting 
historical work on the legislation of his own country, Italy, will, 
we are informed, shortly appear in an English translation, from 
which the following extract is taken : 


** If we proceed to consider the close of the fifteenth century, it is 
to Bred that we must assign the primacy amongst those learned 
men, who sought to render experience profitable to humanity; who 
detected a strict connection between moral and political science, and 
indicated the proper subordination of learning and literature to the 
moral exigencies of society. Savonarola was, it is true, a pupil of 
the school of Aristotle and St. Thomas, but he did not neglect to 
cultivate the classical literature, nor was his intellect cramped by his 
scholastic education. His powerful mind made use of the science of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas as a lever; nor did he submit to it as im- 


sing a chain upon his understanding. His mind penetrated into the 
intimate reason of things, and however a warm heart and ardent dis- 
sition might occasionally lead him into error, and frequently keep 
im in the perilous path of an enthusiasm which readily degenerates 
into fanaticism, he was even in his faults a man of upright intentions 
and ob ce faith. He composed a judicious tract upon governments, 


inserted in the collection of Italian classics, a distinction merited both 
by its cultivated style, and the perspicuity of its reasoning. Savona- 
rola did more, he preached with success against the corruptions of 
the Florentines, and procured for their republic the best constitution 
which it had ever enjoyed; indeed it was perhaps the only good sys- 
tem of government which existed at Florence in its republican era. 
In short the distinguished men who shared the popular eo 
up to 1530, were all devoted followers of Savonarola, few greater 
men are mentioned in the annals of Italy during the fifteenth century, 
and perhaps not one in the political history of the Florentine Re- 
public.” 
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Art. V.— Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des Séances de I’ Aca- 
démie des Dolnece Par MM. les Secrétaires Perpétuels. 
1842, 


InstituTIONS for the promotion of science have been formed in 
nearly all civilized nations of modern times. In some countries 
they Ea sprung up spontaneously, to meet the wants of the 
people for scientific communion ; in others they have owed their 
birth to the authority of enlightened sovereigns, who perceived 
the advantages to be derived from cultivating among their sub- 
jects a taste for science. In this country scientific societies have 
long since taken root; ramifications from the royal foundations 
have spread extensively to most towns in the united kingdom, 
few of which are now without literary and scientific institutions, 
On the continent, these societies have also flourished, and con- 
tinue to increase in number and importance. The whole of 
Germany abounds in conclaves of philosophers ; in Italy science 
is struggling for pre-eminence with the fine arts; Sweden has 
long been distinguished for its philosophical reunions; Russia 

ays her tribute to science, by encouraging the congregation of 
its professors; Holland and Belgium have also their scientific 
institutions ; even the Peninsula,* that hot-bed of experimental 


revolutions, has quiet retreats where faction gives place to 
reason; but in no country has any of these associations taken 
so prominent a position as the Académie des Sciences in 
France. T > we allude more particularly to the Academy 


of Sciences in Paris, many of the provincial towns have also 
their scientific and literary societies, the transactions of which 
would not disgrace the more distinguished metropolitan Aca- 
demie. 

There can be little doubt, the extended establishment of these 
societies, when confined strictly to the objects for which they are 
instituted, must exert a beneficial influence, by cultivating a taste 
for scientific pursuits ; and that they tend directly or indirectly to 
the advancement of knowledge and the progress of civilization. 
The estimate of their utility must not be limited to the actual 
amount of discoveries announced at their meetings. The influ- 
ence of such societies extends to those who may perhaps never 
enter their halls; and may be experienced in numerous inge- 
nious practical improvements in the arts which add to the enjoy- 
ments of life, and increase the commercial prosperity of their 


* We regret to say, that the mathematical endowments in the universities of Spain 
are at present expended on the bull fights, by the royal sanction. 
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respective countries. At present these isolated institutions seem 
to want some bond of union to connect their disjointed efforts, 
and to bring them all to bear on one common object. From 
the want of such concentration much valuable light is lost to 
the scientific world, by being diffused in confined circles, where 
it has no power to add to the general illumination. Many of 
the smaller societies publish no records of their proceedings, 
consequently the memoirs and communications read at their 
meetings are for the most part forgotten as soon as heard. Some 
of the funds at the disposal of endowed institutions might surely 
be appropriated with great advantage for the purpose of collect- 
ing and publishing, in a condensed form, all that is new, or that 
promises to turn to valuable account, in the proceedings of the 
societies formed for the promotion of science. By this means 
the whole scientific world would be placed in communication, 
and by bringing into one view the discoveries, investigations, 
and new ideas of all who are engaged in the search after scien- 
tific truths, a rich store of materials would be provided, whence 
more valuable products might be elicited. 

To compile a satisfactory recuei/ of all that is valuable in the 
transactions of these institutions would, however, require keen 
judgment, great labour, and extensive knowledge. We fear that 
the collaborateurs would have to reject much that is “ stale, flat, 
and unprofitable.” On looking over the proceedings of scientific 
societies which are the most fully reported, the conviction forces 
itself upon us that philosophers are but men, and that the 
search after physical truths does not infallibly lead to the dis- 
covery of wisdom. ‘The Comptes rendus des Séances de l’ Aca- 
démie des Sciences furnish, we believe, the most ample reports 
published by the authority of any scientific society. The secre- 
taries of the Académie, under whose superintendence the work is 
placed, publish the memoirs which are read by the members, 
the communications from foreign correspondents, reports of all 
the business connected with the affairs of the institute, and 
accounts of new discoveries or inventions brought before the 
notice of the Academy. No one can peruse these reports with- 
out perceiving that petty jealousies and weak frivolities occupy 
too much of the time of the learned academicians, nor without 
coming to the conclusion that they are sometimes the dupes of 
crafty artisans, who impose on the Academy, as new inventions, 
articles which have been long well known to the less scientific 
public. An instance of this species of deception is mentioned 
as having been exposed in the sitting of the Academy on the 
3d of October, when the gunsmiths of Paris presented a remon- 
strance against the commendation, which had been bestowed at 
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a previous sitting, on a “ fusil 4 cing coups,” submitted for ap- 
proval by an armourier, who sought to advertize himself through 
the medium of the Comptes rendus. This fusil 4 cing coups, 
so far from being newly invented by the Parisian artisan, had 
been imported from America many months before, but having 
been found inferior in practice to others, the gunsmiths had 
discontinued the manufacture. Many other instances occur of 
inventions and discoveries claimed as new, which have been for 
some time known in other countries ; but notwithstanding these 
abuses of the liberal system of the Academy, and the vain-glo- 
rious plagiaries of which it is sometimes the abettor, we believe 
that the institute is productive of much good by the publicity 
and encouragement it bestows on inventors and discoverers of 
scientific truths. The emulation it excites and the encourage- 
ment afforded by the facility of communicating to the public 
the results of researches, have the best effect in advancing the 
progress of science, especially among a people with whom vanity 
constitutes an important incentive to thought and action. 
The proceedings of the Académie during the past year present 
a vast mass of valuable materials, the concentration of which in 
a general collection of the transactions of learned societies in 
Europe would add much to the stock of knowledge, and afford 
great assistance in further inquiries. It is not within our pro- 
vince to attempt such a condensation, nor is it within our limits 
even to enumerate the subjects discussed and the discoveries 
announced ; which extend to all branches of physical science. 
We must confine our observations to a few only of those which 
appear to us to be of most general interest and importance. 
he chemical constitution of the atmosphere, though a subject 
of the deepest interest, has long set at nought analytical exa- 
mination. The eudiometer has failed to detect in the component 
parts of the air either the lurking poison which spreads destruc- 
tion in the pestilential miasma, or the delicious fragrance which 
the breeze owes as it sweeps over the blooming parterre in early 
summer. The periodical returns of fever, customary in most 
low and swampy countries, proceed, there can be little question, 
from some peculiar properties of the air, but ordinary eudiome- 
trical researches have not detected the invisible destroyer ; and, 
so far as analyses by the usual processes could be conducted, 
the infected air and the salubrious exhibited the same propor- 
tions of oxygen and nitrogen, either more or less impregnated 
with aqueous vapour. Some important advances have been 
lately made in the analysis of gases by Messrs. Boussingault 
and Dumas, which were reported to the French Academy ; and 
M. Leblanc has, more recently, adopted their processes with 
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great success, in the analysis of the air in dwellings and places 
of public resort, for the purpose of determining the quantity of 
air required for healthy respiration. He was enabled to detect 
the presence, and to determine the quantities, of carbonic acid 
gas and carbonic oxide in situations where less delicate tests had 
remained unchanged ; and he applied this process for proving 
the efficacy of different modes of ventilation. But much re- 
mains to be done to enable us to discover all the ingredients 
that enter into the composition of the air we breathe, the pro- 
oe of which are only known by its effects on the general 

ealth. The sulphuretted hydrogen in the miasmas of the 
swampy districts near the coast in the Mexican Gulph is in 
sufficient —t. to be detected by its smell, and by its disco- 
louring effects. Tampico is one of the spots where these effects 
are strongly experienced. A short distance inland from the 
town there is an extensive sheet of water. In summer this is dried 
up, and at that time the stench of the sulphuretted hydrogen 
becomes extremely offensive; the silver in the pockets turns 
black, and shortly these prognostics are succeeded by the out- 
break of the yellow fever. Another harbinger of the deadly 
scourge has been mentioned to us, but we are not aware that it 
is a general forerunner. The atmosphere for some days pre- 
vious to the appearance of the fever is filled with moths, which 
swarm in such multitudes, that on looking upwards they resem- 
ble the flakes of falling snow in a snow storm. The presence 
of sulphuretted hydrogen in the atmosphere near the coast of 
Sierra Leone, also, has been lately detected ; and there seems 
reason to believe that that noxious gas is the principal agent in 
the destruction of the victims sent by a false philanthropy to 
that European grave. 

The investigation of the chemical constitution of the atmo- 
sphere in different places, and of the effects of other gases on the 
respiratory organs and the general health, presents a wide field 
for the chemist and physiologist, which promises to yield a rich 
harvest to their labours. The science of aerology has yet been 
but little cultivated pathologically, and the directions frequently 
given by physicians to their patients, to try change of air, with- 
out knowing in what respect the properties of air in one place 
differ from those in another, afford proofs of the rude state of 
medical knowledge on this eminently important branch of phy- 
sical science. 

M. Leblanc proved that the air in all occupied rooms and 
places of public meeting contains a larger proportion of carbonic 
acid gas than air in the open country. From the results of his 


experiments he arrived at the conclusion, that a perfectly healthy 
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respiration requires not less than from six to ten cubic metres 
of air per hour for each person. A French cubic metre contains 
about 225 gallons; therefore, taking the lower of the two quan- 
tities, he calculates the air required for each person at not less 
than 1350 gallons per hour. "Restimates of this kind are, how- 
ever, extremely vague, and bear little relation to the quantity of 
air absolutely necessary to support life. M. Leblanc himself 
states, that in the lecture-room of the Sorbonne he found the 
air had lost one-twentieth part of its oxygen, which was replaced 
by carbonic acid gas ; and that the air admitted could not have 
exceeded one ollie metre per hour for each, or less than one- 
sixth the quantity he considers necessary for healthy ventilation. 

Public attention has lately been weal directed to the subject 
of respiration, and to the consideration of the quantities of air 
requisite to Po life, by the experiments of Dr. Payerne in 
the diving bell. He states himself to possess the means of 
purifying air for an indefinite period of time; and he put his 
powers to the test by remaining in a diving bell upwards of 
three hours without any other supply of air than the contents 
of the bell. This was at first re ated as a marvellous perform- 
ance, sufficient to Justify Dr. Ba erne in claiming to be the 
discoverer of a mode of submarine existence. After a while, 
some adventurous persons determined to try how long they could 
remain in the bell by merely breathing the contained air, and 


pr were astonished to find they could remain under water quite 
as long as Dr. Payerne had done with his revivifying apparatus. 
This experiment was first tried at the sh tyes Institution, in 


the same bell used by Dr. Payerne, and it was repeated with 
the same results in the diving bell at the West India Docks. 
The contents of the bell at the Polytechnic Institution scarcely 
allowed the two persons who descended so much as two gallons 
of air per minute, yet they suffered no inconvenience from the 
vitiation of the air, though, in addition to their own consump- 
tion of the oxygen, they burned a light during greater part of 
the time, for the purpose of ascertaining the state of the air. The 
light was placed on the seat of the bell, and was extinguished 
by the carbonic acid some time before they were drawn to the 
surface. It is well known, that the carbonic acid expired from 
the lungs nearly approaches in quantity the oxygen gas inhaled, 
and as its specific gravity far exceeds that of atmospheric air, it 
would fall to the bottom, and the light being placed on a con- 
siderably lower level than the mouths of the divers, it was extin- 
guished before they suffered in the least from the presence of 
carbonic acid in the upper part of the bell. In the experiment 
at the West India Docks the two divers also remained in the 
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bell one hour and a half without burning a light, and the air at 
the expiration of that time seemed so little deteriorated, that 
they could have remained considerably longer had not the ap- 
proaching darkness rendered it necessary to withdraw the bell. 

The Academy of Sciences has recently had its attention 
drawn to the question of supporting life in a diving bell without 
communication with the atmosphere, and plans for that purpose 
have been submitted and experiments reported. The process 
announced to the Académie we believe to be similar to that of 
Dr. Payerne, of which he makes a mystery. In order to pro- 
duce within a small space a constant supply of air fit for 
respiration, without any communication with the atmosphere, 
two conditions are necessary :—to absorb the carbonic acid 
exhaled, and to supply its place with oxygen gas. The absorp- 
tion of the carbonic acid it is proposed to effect by pure lime 
and potassa, which rapidly combine with carbonic acid nearly 
me for weight. The requisite quantity of oxygen is to be 
supplied by deutoxide of hydrogen, or oxygenated water, as it 
is commonly termed. In that compound oxygen is united 
with hydrogen in such a large proportion that one measure of 
the water contains an excess of oxygen gas 670 times its volume 
at the pressure of the atmosphere ; yet the reciprocal attractions 
of the two elements are in this compound so slight that a very 
low temperature serves to liberate the oxygen gas. According to 
the experiments reported to the Academy of Sciences, a diver, 
with a common diving dress, remained under water without any 
supply from the atmosphere for upwards of an hour; having 
by means of the oxygenated water and lime contrived to purify 
the air within his helmet. 

The process thus announced, of purifying the air in a diving 
bell, presents a very efficacious means of ventilation, which, if 
oxygenated water were easily procurable, might be of immense 
practical advantage and greatly tend to render salubrious all 
confined, and, at present, unhealthy situations. The nitrogen, 
of which more than four-fifths of atmospheric air is composed, 
seems to act merely as a diluter of the oxygen with which it is 
mixed; therefore, so far as our knowledge of the use of nitrogen 
extends, could the carbonic acid when exhaled be absorbed, and 
its place supplied by the liberation of oxygen gas from deutoxide 
of hydrogen, we should enjoy a perfectly healthy respiration 
without any change of the diluting menstruum. Unfortunately 
for this plan of ventilation, the preparation of oxygenated water 
is at present complicated and expensive. In the course of 
further discovery means may be found of producing it in abun- 
dance and at little cost; especially if attention be directed to 
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the subject by the manifest practical uses to which it might be 
applied. Should the deutoxide of hydrogen be thus rendered 
practically available for the purposes of ventilation, the process 
which is now announced as one of the curiosities of science 
may become the means of conducing essentially to the preser- 
vation of public health. 


No discovery of modern science excited so much astonish- 
ment as that of M. Daguerre. When first announced, most 
persons imagined it to be a delusion. It seemed at the time 
utterly incredible that the rays of light proceeding from all 
objects could be fixed in the focus of a lens, and there present a 
permanent picture after it was removed from the objects. The 
secret was purchased from the ingenious discoverer by the 
French government, and in that country the invention of the 
Daguerreotype has mirage gr been thrown open to public 
competition; the effect of which has been to originate and 
perfect numerous important improvements in the process. The 
impressions were not produced in the first instance until the 
rays of light had been concentrated on the plates for at least 
half an hour. The process consisted in covering a silver plate, 
or a plate of copper thickly silvered, with a coating of iodine, 
which is extremely sensible to the action of light. The pre- 
pared plate was excluded from light until exposed in the focus 
of a camera obscura, where it remained until the operator 
conceived the action had been sufficient. The plate was next 
submitted to the fumes of mercury, which by adhering more or 
less to the silver plate, in re as the rays of light affected 
the coating of iodine, proc 
colourless picture of the objects presented in the camera. 

By this comparatively tedious process, which required a fixed 
attitude for nearly half an hour, it was next to impossible to 
represent any living objects. An attempt of the kind was, 
indeed, made in Belgium at a public inauguration, when the 
king presided, of which it was desired to have a correct repre- 
sentation. At the signal of a gun all persons engaged in the 
ceremonial were ordered to remain in their several attitudes a 
sufficient length of time to produce a Daguerreotype impression 
of the scene; with what success the experiment was attended 
we are not aware. Since that time, however, the rapidity of 
the process has been so much increased by the use of a coating 
of bromine on the plate, that fewer seconds than it then required 
minutes suffice to produce a picture, more distinct than by the 
first mode of operation. In some of the improvements an- 
nounced to the French Academy it is affirmed that the impres- 
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sions may be taken so instantaneously that even a railway-train 
at its utmost speed might be accurately depicted. One of the 
more recent improvements in the manipulation of the Daguerreo- 
type is the discovery of a mode of fixing the lights and shadows 
on the plate; by which means the mercurial image that pre- 
viously required a glass to protect it from the lightest touch may 
now be rubbed and coloured. The facilities afforded by the 
more rapid mode of conducting the process for copying living 
objects has been for some time past extensively applied in taking 
correct miniature likenesses. It is true, that as yet these 
miniature resemblances struck by rays of light are far less 
flattering than those pencilled by the artist ; but this defect we 
conceive arises principally from a want of management in the 
adjustment of the light on the face of the sitter. The tendency 
of this process to increase the intensity of the lights and 
shadows might, we think, be obviated by a more general dif- 
fusion of the light, so as to diminish on the natural object the 
shadows which the Daguerreotype increases. 

Many other minute improvements have been introduced in 
the manipulation of the Daguerreotype, but those we have indi- 
cated—rapidity of execution, and the power of fixing firmly the 
mercurial shadows—are the two promment features of progress 
in the art. So firmly, indeed, can the impressions of the rays 
of light be now fixed on the plate, that the galvano-plastic art 
has been applied to multiply copies; so that the light concen- 
trated to a focus in the camera obscura can be not only impressed 
on the silver plate whereon it falls, but that impression may be 
cast in copper, from which innumerable other copies can be 
multiplied and printed. 

The operations of the Daguerreotype which we have hitherto 
noticed are produced solely by the concentration of the rays of 
light; and in proportion to the brilliancy of the sunshine is the 
rapidity of the effect. We have now to speak of effects pro- 
duced in the dark. At the meeting of the French Academy on 
the 15th July last, M. Regnault communicated some facts re- 
lative to the impression of the images of objects on metallic 
plates in the dark, which appear to be as much opposed to our 
preconceived notions of possible effects as was the Daguerreotype 
on its first announcement. The experiments communicated by 
M. Regnault were performed by M. Mozer, of Berlin, and had 
been verified by Messrs. Encke and Humboldt; otherwise the 
strangeness of their developments might well challenge credulity. 
The same experiments have since been successfully repeated by 
scientific men in this country. 

The new discoveries seem to be founded on the known fact 
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that figures when traced with chalk on glass, breathed upon, 
and then rubbed off, may be reproduced by merely oonthine. 
on the glass again. This curious effect, it is found, may be pro- 
duced by means still more remarkable. By placing on glass a 
design cut out on paper, and then breathing on it, the design 
is in some manner transferred to the glass, and will reappear 
by breathing on it long after the moisture occasioned by the 
first act of breathing has evaporated. The same effect may be 
produced by any other kind of vapour. 

This curious property of retaining the impressions of vapour 
is stated by M. Mozer to belong to metals in a more sensible 
degree than to glass. For example: when a design prepared 
in a similar manner is laid for some time on a polished plate of 
metal in the dark, and then removed, the breath or other va- 
pour will bring out the design distinctly, though nothing is 
visible on the plate of metal previous to its being exposed to 
the vapour. Silvered plates prepared with a coating of iodine, 
as for the Daguerreotype, appear to be acted on in the dark, 
when designs are cut out in paper and laid upon them, in the 
same manner as when exposed to the light; for a few minutes 
suffice to make such an impression on the iodine, that the 
vapour of mercury adheres to the silver, forming a Daguerreo- 
type picture, just as if the plate had been placed in the focus 
of a camera. 

In the experiments with polished metallic plates, the circum- 
stance of the effects being produced in the dark does not ap- 
— to add much to the marvellous nature of the impressions, 
or they seem to depend in some manner on the deposition of 
moisture on the exposed portions of the polished surface, which 
might take place quite as well in the absence of light; but the 
action on the plate prepared with iodine resembles in its effects 
so closely those of light, that it seems altogether inexplicable 
how they can be produced when all light perceptible by our 
organs of vision is excluded. These effects do not depend on 
the contact of the bodies, as was proved by the following expe- 
riment : M. Mozer placed a bronze medal at a small distance 
from a polished plate of silver, in the dark, and after a short 
time the medal produced a distinct impression on the plate, 
which became visible when exposed to vapour. 

The results of these experiments, if correct, and the evidence 
of their truth leaves little room for doubt, afford additional 
proofs that active agencies, far beyond the conception of man, 
are constantly at work, the influences of which, though invisible 
and their causes unknown, operate extensively in the inscru- 
table works of Nature. It has been conjectured that the m- 
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ressions in the dark might be produced by radiant caloric. 

he theory which accounts for the diffusion of heat, by repre- 
senting it to be constantly radiating from all bodies—the colder 
sending forth calorific rays to warmer bodies at the same time 
that they receive a much larger portion of heat from them— 
affords some assistance in the elucidation of the phenomena on 
that hypothesis. But, however we attempt to explain the ac- 
tion of these intercommunications of invisible powers, we feel 
that we are still far from a satisfactory explanation of ultimate 
vauses. As in every other endeavour to penetrate the secrets 
of Nature, we find ourselves baffled by those subtile agencies 
which the mind of man seems unable to grapple with; and 
though by assigning them names we may delude ourselves into 
the belief that we are cognizant of their natures, he whose gaze 
is the steadiest and clearest is but the best aware of the imper- 
fection of mental vision for the investigation of the ultimate 
causes of even the most familiar phenomena ; still less for the 
development of the hidden mysteries of light and heat. 


Meteorological phenomena, especially those connected with 
the pressure of the atmosphere, the oscillations of the baro- 
meter, and the cause of winds, are among the objects which 
engaged the attention of the savans of the French Academy 


during the past year, in common with most other scientific 
bodies. It is not, however, on account of any important dis- 
coveries, or the announcement of any distinguished theories, 
that we advert to their labours in this department of science, 
but rather to point out what we conceive to be the erroneous 
basis on which such theories are founded, resting as — do 


on the assumed effects of the sun’s heat on the atmosphere. 
The causes generally assigned as producing currents of air, the 
assumed complication of the varied directions of those currents 
—upper and lower—and the inferences drawn from them, ex- 
planatory of the variations in atmospheric pressure—seem to 
be so entirely based on supposition as really to deserve little 
consideration, did they not come before us sanctioned by the 
authority of men distinguishe d by their attainments in other 
branches of science. 

Nearly all the theories of the cause of winds rest on the 
assumption that the stratum of air nearest the surface of the 
earth must, when heated by the sun, rise in the atmosphere 
and be replaced by colder air from the strata of air ag 
Mr. Espy’s and Mr. Dove's theories of storms, which have 
attracted much attention, depend in a great measure on this 
assumption. The ascent of air heated by the sun has indeed 
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usually been taken as an indisputable fact, though such suppo- 
sition may be proved to rest only on a limited observation of 
the effects of heat on a comparatively small portion of air. 
Air when heated by artificial means, it is well known, becomes 
specifically lighter than the air above it, and ascends; but we 
cannot be too cautious in drawing general conelusions respect- 
ing the operations of nature from the results of the limited 
experiments which can be performed by man. We shall en- 
deavour to show, by reference to known facts, that the action 
of the sun’s rays on the whole atmosphere must necessarily 
differ from the effects of artificial heat acting on a small volume 
of air, and that the air nearer the surface, heated by the sun, 
must always be heavier than the air above it, therefore that its 
expansion does not produce any change in their relative posi- 
tions. It requires no long calculation to determine this ques- 
tion ; it merely depends on the collation of a few well-authenti- 
‘ated observations on the constitution of the atmosphere, and 
the effects of the heating power of the sun’s rays. If, for ex- 
ample, it can be shown that the decrease in the specific gravity 
of the air from the diminished pressure at given altitudes exceeds 
the decrease in specific gravity produced by the sun’s heat on 
the stratum of air beneath, nothing more will be required to 
prove that the lower and heavier stratum cannot rise into, or 
be displaced by the upper and lighter air. It is clear, that by 
ascertaining the ratio of expansion due to diminished pressure 
at different elevations, the ratio of decrease in the temperature 
as we ascend, and the amount of expansion which air undergoes 
by additional increments of heat, we shall be able to determine 
whether the lower stratum of air be heated by the sun’s rays so 
much more than the stratum above as to become specifically 
lighter. 

The ratio of expansion by diminished pressure at higher 
points in the atmosphere has been accurately ascertained by 
barometrical observations. It is found that at a height of 349 
feet above the level of the sea the mercury falls from 30 inches 
to 29.6,. At a height of 883 feet, the mercury falls to 29 inches 
when at the level of the sea it stands at 30, which is a fall equal to 
zigth the whole pressure of the atmosphere, consequently at that 
elevation the specific gravity of the air is diminished ,\,th ; the 
weight of the air and of all elastic fluids being proportioned to 
the pressure. To produce an expansion of air by heat equal 
to a diminution in its specific gravity of ,,th, the temperature 
must be raised 16° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; therefore un- 
less the difference between the temperature of the air close to 
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the surface of the earth, and that at an elevation of 883 feet, 
be not greater than 16°, the lower air will not be displaced by 
the upper. That no difference can exist to that amount may 
be satisfactorily proved. It has been found, for example, that 
the thermometer falls about one degree every 300 feet of eleva- 
tion, consequently the temperature of the air at a height of 883 
feet will be scarcely 3° lower than the temperature on the sur- 
face. An increase of temperature to the extent of 3° of Fahren- 
heit would, according to numerous well-attested experiments, 
sroduce an expansion in the whole volume of air of only zi 9th 
instead of ,!,th; therefore it appears, that the effect of the greater 
heat below in diminishing the weight of the air does not amount 
to ith the effect of diminished pressure by increased elevation. 
The commonly known fact that heated air rises in the atmo- 
sphere, has misled philosophers in their calculations of the effect 
of the sun’s heat on the atmosphere. The draught of air up 
chimnies is frequently adduced as an illustration of the effect of 
a tropical sun on the air, which it is assumed ascends under its 
influence in the same manner as air ascends a chimney by its 
superior levity. But the circumstances of the one case are in- 
applicable to the other. In the firet place, the artificial heat is 
usually much greater than that of the sun; secondly, it issues 
from a near point, and diminishing in inte nsity in inverse pro- 
portion to the square of the distance, its influence rapidly de- 
creases, and extends only to a circumscribed space of the air. 
The heat of a fire will expand the air passing through it two- 
thirds its original volume, whilst its effect at a distance of 883 
feet is imperceptible to the most delicate thermometer. Such air 
would, therefore, be three times as light as air beyond the heat- 
ing influence of the fire, and, were it to retain its heat, would rise 
very high into the atmosphere before it met with air diminished 
by the reduction of superincumbent pressure to a like tenuity. 
The difference in the circumstances of air heated by the sun 
and by artificial means, seems to have been strangely overlooked 
by meteorologic al inquirers ; yet, when attention is directed to 
thie point, it cannot fail to be observed that the two effects must 
be different, and that no sound theory of the cause of winds, or 
of the variations in the pressure of the atmosphere, can be based 
on the erroneous assumption that they are alike. It is not 
within our province to announce theories of our own; we must 
content ourselves with reviewing and pointing out the merits 
and defects in the theories of others. We shall, therefore, leave 
for other opportunity the development of the causes of the wind 
and of the oscillations of the barometer in accordance with the 
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views we take of the action of the sun on the atmosphere. Our 
object in these remarks has been to show that the French phi- 
losophers, and those of Germany and of our own country, have 
been founding their theories of the cause of winds on an erro- 
neous basis, by applying particular facts to circumstances essen- 
tially different. They must, then, recommence their labours ; but 
if they consider well the course before them, and examine for 
themselves without taking on trust the statements of others, they 
will, if we mistake not, arrive at a far more satisfactory conclu- 
sion, and be able to establish a theory respecting the causes of 
these most important meteorological phenomena, clear, simple, 
and comprehensive. 


Among the subjects of minor importance brought before the 
notice of the French Academy, we shall select a few of the more 
curious and interesting as specimens of the varied nature of the 
objects they discuss. ” Perhaps the most valuable memoirs are 
those relating to the study and practice of medicine, in which 
department the Academy is surpassingly rich, and the members 
extremely active. The investigations of M. Orfila on the ab- 
sorption of poisons by all parts of the animal frame, have been 
prosecuted with much success by Messrs. Fland:n and Danger, 
who recently presented a memoir on the subject of their 
researches. They have not only confirmed the experiments of 
M. Orfila, by having detected poison in the tissues of which the 
organs are composed, but they have also discovered some pecu- 
liar conditions which regulate the absorption of poison. It 
appears from the results of their investigations, that certain 
poisons have greater affinity for some organs of the body than 
for others; and that if introduced into a part of the ani- 
mal frame for which they have not so great an affinity, they 
traverse the different vessels until they arrive at the organ for 
which their attraction is greatest. For example, they found 
that antimony has the strongest affinity for the liver; where it 
quickly collects, into whatever part of the body it is introduced ; 
whether taken in the stomach, respired in the form of vapour, 
or introduced under the skin, nor does it leave scarcely a trace 
of its presence elsewhere than in the chief centre of its attraction, 
the liver. The verification of these researches would greatly 
facilitate post mortem examinations, when poison is the sus- 
pected cause of death; for should it be clearly determined that 
certain poisons have greater affinity for one organ than another, 
the operator would generally know where to direct his investi- 
gations with the greatest probability of success. 
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The composition of milk formed the subject of one of the 
memoirs read before the Academy. There are many circum- 
stances attending the commonly observed phenomena of this 
fluid which have hitherto eluded the scrutiny of philosophers, 
and which, apart from the interest the composition of so impor- 
tant an article of food excites, claim to be investigated as matters 
of curious research. The manner in which butter is formed and 
the coagulable property of milk, have not hitherto received 
satisfactory explanation. ‘The microscope detects that a drop 
of milk is composed of an immense number of smal! transparent 
globules of different sizes. These globules are supposed to con- 
tain the buttery portion of the milk, and to give the fluid its 
unctuous properties. These small particles being lighter than 
the other parts of milk, rise to the top and form a layer of 
cream. The sudden change of cream into butter, after being 
agitated for some time in the ¢ hurn, remains yet a moot point. 
M. de Romanet, the writer of the memoir to which we allude, 
is of opinion, that the minute buttery globules are surrounded 
by envelopes or films which are broken by the frequent agita- 
tion, and that the butter being then liberated, unites with the 
other liberated particles to form an united mass. This theory 
of the formation of butter fails, however, to explain the simul- 
taneous aggregation of the particles, and the supposition that 
the buttery particles are surrounded with a skin, seems to want 
confirmation. 


The electrotype and its sister art, the galvano-plastic, have 
had numerous and assiduous cultivators in France, and inven- 
tions and improvements in the manipulation have formed the 
subjects of frequent communications to the Academy of Sciences. 
None, however, have been so curious as the ¢ applic ition of the 
process by Dr. ‘Cornay to embalming the dead, and thus pre- 
serving for an indefinite time the bodies of distinguished indi- 
viduals, encased in copper deposited by means of galvanism, so 
us to preserve an accurate representation of their features in 
death! In this manner it is suggested that monuments may be 
erected in honour of the illustrious dead, which will combine 
the reminiscences and feelings excited by a statue and a tomb ! 
The idea is so peculiarly French, that none of our ingenious 
countrymen can on any pretence lay claim to the invention. 
The only approximation to it with which we are acquainted was, 
the strange fancy of Jeremy Bentham, to have his skeleton 
dressed in the clothes he usually wore. This osseous monu- 
ment, with a wax-work imitation of Jeremy Bentham’s face, is 
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now placed conspicuously in the entrance hall of one of his ad- 
miring disciples in the city. This, however, was but an imper- 
fect conception of days gone by; it must yield the palm to the 
copper mummy-statues, executed by modern science, under 
the direction of French sentiment and French taste. 


It would extend this article beyond ordinary limits were we 
to cull from the “ Comptes rendus” notices of even the most 
curious of the many matters that have been submitted to the 
French Academy of Sciences during the past year. We can 
only indicate the nature of the contents of these publications, 
which contain numerous papers and communications that we 
should much like to see in an English dress ; and in the absence 
of such a comprehensive recuet/ as we have previously suggested, 
and to which this Review would with pleasure lend its oii-ceneia 
its many foreign collaborateurs, of the proceedings of all scien- 
tific bodies, an accurate condensed translation of the authen- 
ticated transactions of the French Academy would tend mate- 
rially to advance the interests of science. The very accessible 
nature of this important institute, and the publication of the 
proceedings at regular and short intervals in a cheap form, 
tend greatly to promote scientific inquiry, and to stimulate 
the efforts of inventive genius. It is well worth consideration 
whether these distinguished characteristics of the Académie 
might not be advantageously adopted by the Royal Society and 
the other scientific reunions in this country; whether, by be- 
coming less exclusive, and by giving greater publicity to their 
proceedings, they might not better answer the chief objects of 
their foundation, the promotion of science, and the encourage- 
ment of useful arts and inventions. 
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Art. VI.—1. Itinéraire de Paris @ Jerusalem. Par M. le 
Vicomte de Chateaubriand. 


2. Souvenirs, Impressions, Penstes, et Paysages pendant un 
Voyage en Orient. Par M. Alphonse Delamartine. 


3. Voyage de M. le Maréchal Duc de Raguse en Hongrie, 
Transylvanie, &c. §c. ¥c. 

4. Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine. Par R.R. 
Madden, Esq. 

5. Records of Travel in Turkey, Greece, &c. By Adolphus 
Slade, Esq. 

6. The City of the Sultan. By Miss Pardoe. 

7. Constantinople in 1828. By C. Marfarlane, Esq. 

8. A Residence in Constantinople. By the Rev. R. Walsh. 

9. Carne’s Letters from the East. 


10. A Steam Voyage to Constantinople, by the Rhine and the 
Danube, in 1840-41, &e. By C. W. Vane, Marquis of Lon- 
donderry. 


Comparative physical anatomy has been reduced to a science, 


and is governed by rules so obvious, and so harmonious in their 
results, that the student, after earnest application, — feel 


sure of mastering his subject. The comparative mental ana- 
tomist has, on the contrary, no such guarantee; he may read, 
and reflect, and deduce, and compare ; but so long as mankind 
possess g good and evil qualities and passions; great and contracted 
powers ‘of intellect; clear, unprejudiced judgment, and bitter 
narrow-hearted policy y; so long as one man is high-souled and 
humble, and another man is vain and self-sufficient ; even so 
long must the critic be resigned to his fate in his search for the 
real and the true, and content himself with selecting the golden 
grains from the insignificant and worthless waste of sand amid 
which they glitter. 

In no instance, perhaps, has the force of this fact been more 
self-evident than in the case of modern Turkish travellers. 
Party-spirit, prejudice, worldly interests, and personal vanity, 
have each from time to time given their own tints to the several 
pictures which have been presented to the reading public ; even 
from the first instance in which the Ottoman empire was made 
the subject of literary analysis. We are, however, not about in 
the present article to revert to Knolles, Gibbon, Tournefort, 
De Tott; or even to Montagu, Thornton, Hope, or Clarke. 


They have long since received their full meed of praise or 
y g p 
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blame ; and we consequently desist, although we could prove our 
= Sem at once from the works of the writers we have named. 

e will content ourselves, in this instance, with the productions 
of the travellers who form the index to our chapter; and who 
are, at the present moment, the popular authorities on the 
subject ; nor do we fear that something like a good genera] idea 
of our plan and purpose may be afforded, without the intro- 
duction of others less generally and favourably known. 

We have been induced to undertake this task by the appear- 
ance of a book entitled, “ A Steam Voyage to Constantinople,” 
by the Most Noble the Marquis of Londonderry, calculated in 
our opinion to give an erroneous impression on many important 
subjects. 

Had we been about to handle the work of an obscure and 
needy individual, who depended upon his literary labours for a 
subsistence, although we should have still felt, that, as honest 
critics, our duty towards the public was imperative, we should 
nevertheless have approached the subject with reluctance, and 
ma reees our task with regret. The social position of Lord 

ondonderry fortunately saves us from this mental suffering. 
He will esteem himself no whit the less for our comments, inas- 
much as his vanity is to him as proof-armour; nor will his 
family be deprived of a single luxury, because he has been con- 
victed of bringing one book more to the English market, with- 
out adding anything to his country’s literature. 

There is an admirable passage in the preface to Madden’s 
Travels, where he very jediciously says :— It is inconceivable 
how far ferocity and fanaticism may be subdued by good tem- 

er and good humour. * * * It is a notorious fact, that 
English travellers are often particularly unfortunate, and this 
is but too frequently owing to a haughty carriage and uncom- 
perp manners.” That the Marquis of Londonderry, after 

e had been fété with gifts and flattery by the Emperor of all 
the Russias, should find (to use the words of a female Whig 
writer) his “ freedom of thought” concerning Turkey somewhat 
trammelled in its expression, we were quite prepared to believe ; 
but if satisfied to submit to this mental thraldom, why visit Con- 
stantinople at all? For that Lord Londondervy, or any other 
reasonable and reasoning being, could, with an chtacned, mind, 
have put forth some of the statements contained in the book 
which he lately published, we hold to be utterly impossible. 
No; self-evident facts are there more than once warped and 
garbled ; and fallacies are pompously and sententiously paraded, 
which can answer no other purpose save that of satisfying the 
selfish policy of his Imperial patron; and it must be at once 
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confessed, that he has played his game bravely. Nor should 
we assuredly ever have wasted so many words on the ephemeral 
and slight production of the Marquis, had we not been anxious 
to render justice to the more straightforward and honest writers, 
who, while they have candidly admitted the existence of nu- 
merous errors, both in the moral and social state of the Otto- 
man empire, have nevertheless not attempted to misrepresent 
even nature, because she has rendered the capital of the Mos- 
lem—the City of the Three Seas—one of the wonders of a great 
and glorious world. 

In the court of Russia, among the men-milliners who crowd 
the saloons of the Czar and Czarina, the Marquis was in his 
element. He descanted learnedly and elaborately on coiffures 
and curtseys; on satins and sarcasms; on whiskers and women; 
lingered with affectionate delight over the multitudinous di- 
urnal changes of toilette, and waxed eloquent on the sub- 
ject of velvets and brocades. Small talk grew large under his 
hand ; and if we mistake not, his lady gained a diamond (pro- 
bably displayed when she wore “a profusion of jewels,” in an 
ante-room of the sultan’s palace), and he received a decoration ; 
of both which honours the book upon Constantinople is in- 
tended to be a species of after-acknowledgment. 

That Lord Londonderry, who, upon his own showing, prides 
himself par excellence upon his aristocracy, and brooks most 
impatiently that any plebeian should intrude “ betwixt the wind 
and his nobility,” must feel wonderfully ill at ease in a country 
where all rank is purely official, we can readily understand ; 
and when we heard that the cacoethes scribendi had driven him 
from Park Lane to the shores of the Bosphorus, we felt certain, 
that he could no more enter into the spirit of Oriental manners, 
than he could accept the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and pay off the National Debt. 

We do not propose exhausting our space by any comment on 
the travelling remarks of the Marquis: nor on the shocks which 
his very excitable vanity received en route. His disappointment 
at Munich is absolutely laughable, from the swelling sense of 
self-importance with which it is detailed; and we question 
whether the dignified expression of his lordship’s “ ill-humour” 
with the King of Bavaria, conveyed in his own most verbose 
letter, in reply to the dry, phlegmatic communication of General 
Paumgarten, did not afford his majesty a hearty laugh. We 
confess that to ourselves the indignant declaration of Lord 
Londonderry, after he had discovered that his “name” had not 
sufficiently “ made his reputation” at the court of Nuremburg, 
to induce an exception in his favour, which must have subjected 
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his noble countryman, Lord Combermere, and a score of others, 
to unnecessary mortification, that “he would lose no time in 
quitting the states of his majesty as soon as possible,” is a spe- 
cimen of the most ludicrous bathos with which it has ever been 
our fate to meet throughout a long experience. We are only 
surprised that his delinquent majesty of Bavaria did not lose 
his nerve, and postpone all military operations till a more 
favourable opportunity. 

What his lordship means by informing his readers that there 
is a “ restauration” on board the Danubian steamers, we con- 
fess to be beyond our finite comprehension, unless it refer to 
the importation of a French restaurateur on board each vessel. 
Then, how important and gratifying is his declaration, that the 
“beautiful Prater,” at Vienna, “had undergone no alteration” 
since he had last seen it, years ago; and that “one could almost 
swear to the identity of the man, to the poor horse and naked 
sword, drawn up in the centre of the imperial highway, to keep 
order where no commotion arises.” We can readily believe it: 
for anything more monotonous, uninteresting, circumscribed, 
dusty, and detestable than the said “ beautiful Prater,” never 
assuredly existed in the shape of a metropolitan promenade. 

A tutto volo da penna we must—albeit aa was not our 
original intention—give our readers a glimpse of the Marquis 


at Vienna. On the subject of eating he is impayable. Here he 
is on his gustatory pedestal : 


‘Our first days in Vienna were occupied in dinners of ceremony at 
Lord Beauvale’s, the Russian Ambassador’s (Count Tatischef), and 
Prince Metternich’s. In the order we received the invitations I shall 
note them. Our minister’s repast assembled only a small party, and 
was apparently offered as a convenience to us on the day of our 
arrival. His attachés were present. 

“‘ He himself lived on a second floor in a fine house, the lower part 
of it, I understood, not furnished. Lord B. sees few people, and 
seldom gives any grand or general reception, his indifferent health 
being the reason for living privately ; his amiable qualities and facility, 
however, his long residence at Vienna, and his friendship for Prince 
Metternich, make up for all omissions.” 


“ Make up for all omissions!” A bad dinner, “ seperate 
offered as a convenience “to the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Londonderry and to Madame sa femme, at which, moreover, the 
“attachés were present.” Shabby work this, my Lord Beau- 
vale! and although excuses have been liberally and generously 
made for you by your guest, in the shape of “ indifferent health,” 
“amiable qualities and facility,” a “long residence at Vienna,” 
and your “ friendship for Prince Metternich,” you could scarcely 
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expect to escape from such high and mighty hands without a 
pretty sharp rap over the knuckles ; and accordingly, here is 
the detonating ball which explodes in the next paragraph. 

“1 think an ambassador of England at an imperial court, with 
£11,000 per annum, should not live as a private gentleman, nor con- 
sult, solely, his own ease, unmindful of the greatness of the sovereign 
he represents. A habit has stolen in among them of adopting a spare 
ménage, to augment private fortune when recalled. This is wrong ; 
and when France and Russia, and even Prussia, entertain constantly, 
and very handsomely, our embassies and legations, generally speaking, 
are niggardly and shut up.” 

His lordship’s remarks on our ambassador's mode of recep- 
tion at Vienna, may possibly not be without some colour of 
fair objection. 

The contrast of Count Tetischef’s repast is vastly amusing, 
and strikingly characteristic of the noble Marquis’s leading 
organ. 

* At Count Tatischef’s our reception was of a different descrip- 
tion—perfection in cuisine, wine, and attendance ; sumptuousness in 
liveries and wax lights, and the company about thirty, the élite of 
Vienna. All the Russians in the town were of the party; Madame 
Narichkin, Madame Razumouski, Prince and Princess Kourakin, 
Count Woronzow, besides the Austrian ministers, and the diplomatic 
corps. 


This was a feast indeed! No wonder that my Lord London- 
derry felt at home among the sumptuous liveries and the omy 
lights. ‘Tatischef understood him. And then—the company ! 
No scurvy English attachés—younger brothers, and prodigal 
sons, on their preferment ; but “ all the Russians in the tow n, 
Madame Razumouski included. We remember the appearance, 
many years ago, of a certain publication entitled the “ Bath 
Guide ;” and we were irresistibly reminded of a passage of that 
celebrated poem, by the harmonious congregation of names 
with which the noble guest of the Count Tatischef has here 
favoured his readers. The list ran thus : 
** Lord Cram, and Lord Vulture, 
Sir Brandish O’Culture, 
The Marshal Carouser, 
The old Lady Mouser, 
And the great Hanoverian Baron Panscouser ; 
Besides many others who all in the rain went, 
On purpose to honour this grand entertainment.” 


But to return :— 


“Prince Metternich’s was our third dinner ; he was residing at his 
garden, two miles out of the city. * * * We were above thirty 
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at dinner. The wines are the most récherché part of Metternich’s 
table. The far-famed Johannisberg is presented in the greatest per- 
fection. But I cannot state (as did Lady M. W. Montagu) that I 
counted eighteen different sorts of wine, or that a list of their names 
was on my plate—if such a practice ever existed, it is long since it 
was used.” 

We will linger no longer at Vienna with “the noble lord;” 
but surely he cannot seriously intend us to believe that the 
French which he puts into the mouth of the accomplished Met- 
ternich, was really uttered by him: “ Voila une partie, qui reste 
absolument la méme comme le j jour que vous l’aviez quitté.” 

Having crossed the Hungarian frontier, and become the guest 

of Prince Paul Esterhazy, at his chateau of Possendorff, the 
Marquis dedicates two paragraphs to his host, and then hastens 
to informs us, in a piebald mixture of his own language and 
French, as choice as that with which he provided the Austrian 
Prime Minister, that “after a most exquisite dinner at the villa, 
with every récherchée délicatesse that la meilleure cuisine could 
afford,” he passed “a most agreeable evening with the princess,” 
and started the following morning for the mountain-fortress of 
Forkenstein ; thence we are told that the party returned to “a 
very late dinner ; ;’ and proceeded on the morrow to Esterhazy 


and Eisenstadt, “ delaying, however, on the road to dine with 


Count Etienne "Zecheny” (Szeché nyi), where the noble marquis 
mentions that he “had the curiosity to ask him what his dining- 
room cost building :” and after expressing his surprise at the 
smallness of the sum, he assures his anxious readers that the 
“ dinner was excellent ;’ and on his final arrival at Eisenstadt 
he concentrates all his powers of admiration upon—“ one large 
saloon capable of dining one thousand persons.” We shall not 
interfere further with his progress as he steamed to Constanti- 
nople than to remark, that he states “ the cuisine on board” to 
have been “ very fair ;” and to inform him that Zrinyi was not 

‘an Austrian general,” but a distinguished Hungarian magnate. 

At the dawn of our manhood it was the fashion to consider 
it necessary to visit foreign courts in order to complete the edu- 
cation of a gentleman ; but those of France and Italy generally 
sufficed ; a ‘stretch to ‘Spain and Portugal made the “expedition 
complete; while Greece, Turkey, and Egypt, were held to be 
attainable only by most adventurous spirits. We chanced to 
be of these, and accordingly resolved to risk a sojourn in the 
“infected nations.” We have noble memories of the Golden 
Horn and the rapid Bosphorus ; and how far we may be justi- 
fied in nourishing such recollections, we will endeavour to show 
by the testimony of the various and intelligent writers who 
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have lately published their experiences and impressions on the 
interesting country of the Moslem. We have abandoned my 
Lord Londonderry somewhat abruptly, but it is only fora time; 
as it is really essential in the present day, when ladies of qua- 
lity, in order to dispel their ennui, make an excursion to the 


Euxine, steam over to Alexandria, pic-nic under the shadows of 


the Pyramids, or ride a race to the summit of the Acropolis, 
that no startling fallacies should be put forth which may tend 
to deprive them of the gratification of such innocent amuse- 
ments; and therefore, in order that they may not be tempted 
to “tack and run” in the Propontis, under the impression that 
Stamboul is unworthy of their attention, because the last book 
which they may have chanced to read upon the subject has 
been pleased so to declare, we intend to contrast the descrip- 
tion of my Lord Londonderry with that of other travellers, and 
then leave them to form their own conclusions. 

Chateaubriand hated the Turks, but he was an honest hater; 
for although he was an enemy to the people, he yet did justice 
to their country; and his freedom from prejudice in this respect 
at least is honourable to him both as a man andawriter. Here 
is the testimony which he bears to the beauties of the Turkish 
capital. The vessel of which he was on board approached the 
Bosphorus during a thick fog; and thus he powerfully pour- 
trays his impressions on the dispersion of the vapour : 


“ Comme nous approchions de la pointe du sérail, le vent du nord 
se leva; et balaya, en moins de quelques minutes, la brume répandue 
sur le tableau : je me trouvai tout 4 coup au milieu du palais du Com- 
mandeur des croyants; ce fut le coup de baguette d'un génie. Devant 
moi le canal de la Mer Noire, serpentoit entre des collines riantes, ainsi 
qu'un fleuve superbe; j'avais 4 droite la terre d’Asie et la ville de 
Scutari; la terre d’Europe étoit 4 ma gauche; elle formait, en se 
creusant, une large baie, pleine des grandes navires a l'ancre, et tra- 
versée par d’innombrables petits bateaux. Cette baie, renfermée entre 
deux coteaux, présentoit en regard et en amphithéatre, Constantinople 
et Galata. L’immensité de ces trois villes étagées, Galata, Constan- 
tinople, et Scutari ; les cyprés, les minarets, les mats des vaisseaux, 
qui s’élevoient et se confondoient de toutes parts; la verdure des 
arbres, les couleurs des maisons, blanches et rouges ; la mer qui éten- 
doit sous ces objets sa nappe bleue, et le ciel qui dérouloit au-dessus 
un autre champ d’azur: voila ce que j’admirois. On n’exagére point, 
quand on dit que Constantinople offre le plus beau point de vue de 
l‘univers.”* 


We have said that Chateaubriand hated the Turks. Scarcely 
has he devoted a couple of pages to their country, and even 


* Itinéraire de Paris 4 Jerusalem, par M. le Vicomte de Chateaubriand, p. 158. 
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these are partially occupied by the record and regrets of pri- 
vate friendship. He has not suffered his antipathy to parade 
itself, and trainer en longueur ; but we are nevertheless borne 
out in our declaration by the succeeding paragraph to that 
which we have just quoted. The Vicomte evidently hugged his 
hyper-opinions, and took no pains to undeceive his own preju- 
dices; and this is too often an error perceptible in men of genius. 
They establish a mental theory; and they either distort their 
talents in a subtle effort to work it out; or they assume a posi- 
tion, and expect their readers to receive it without cavil, upon 
their authority. Human nature, we have been finely assured, 
is never all evil; and yet, what impression of the Turkish peo- 
ple en masse, without exception or distinction, must be produced 
upon the mind of such of M. de Chateaubriand’s readers as “ put 
the reins of their imagination into their author’s hands,” by such 
an account as the following? 


“ Nous abordimes 4 Galata ; je remarquai sur-le-champs le mouve- 
ment des quais, et la foule des porteurs, des marchands, et des mari- 
niers ; ceux-ci annoncoient par la couleur divers¢e de leurs visages, 
oe la différence de leurs langages, de leurs habits, de leurs robes, de 
eurs chapeaux, de leurs bonnets, de leurs turbans, qu’ils étoient venus 
de toutes les parties de l'Europe et de l’Asie habiter cette frontiére des 
deux mondes. L’absence presque totale des femmes, la manque des 


voitures 4 roues, et les meutes de chiens sans maitres, furent les trois 
caractéres distinctifs qui me frappérent d’abord dans I’intérieur de 
cette ville extraordinaire. Comme on ne marche guére qu’en ba- 
bouches, qu’on n’entend point de bruit de carosses et de charettes, 
qu'il n’y a point de cloches, ni presque point de métiers 4 marteau, le 
silence est continuel. Vous voyez autour de vous une foule muette, 
qui semble vouloir passer sans étre appercue, et qui a toujours l'air de 
se dérober aux regards du maitre. Vous arrivez sans cesse d’un 
bazar un cimetiére, comme si les Turcs n’étoient 1a que pour acheter, 
vendre et mourir. Les cimetiéres sans murs, et placés au milieu des 
rues, sont des bois magnifiques de cyprés: Jes colombes font leurs nids 
dans ces cyprés, et partagent la paix des morts. On découvre ¢a et 
la quelques monuments antiques qui n’ont de rapport, ni avec les 
hommes modernes, ni avec les monuments nouveaux dont ils sont en- 
vironnés : on diroit qu’ils ont été transportés dans cette ville orientale 
par l’effet d’un talisman. Aucun signe de joie, aucune apparence de 
bonheur ne se montre a vos yeux; ce qu'on voit n’est pas un peuple, 
mais un troupeau qu’un iman conduit, et qu’un janissaire égorge. I 
n’y a d’autre plaisir que la débauche, d’autre peine que la mort. Les 
tristes sons d’une mandoline sortent quelques fois du fond d’un café, et 
vous apercevez d’infames enfans qui executent des danses honteuses 
devant des espéces de singes assis en rond sur de petites tables. Au 
milieu des prisons et des bagnes s’éléve un sérail, capitole de la ser- 
vitude: c'est la qu'un guardien sacré conserve soigneusement les 
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germes de la peste et les lois primitives de la tyrannie. De pales 
adorateurs rédent sans cesse autour du temple, et viennent apporter 
leurs tétes 4 V'idole. Rien ne peut les soustraire au sacrifice: ils sont 
entrainés par un pouvoir fatal: les yeux du despote attirent les es- 
claves, comme les regards du serpent fascinent les oiseaux dont il fait 
sa proie.” 

When it is remembered that our author only passed five days 
in Constantinople, we think it must be at once conceded that 
he jumped to his conclusions without much exertion in testing 
their truth; but M. de Chateaubriand, with all his genius, is 
strongly imbued with the peculiar characteristics of his coun- 
trymen. He was bound for the Holy Land, and he could not 
resist the sentiment which flung over every people whose creed 
jarred upon the objects that he had in view, the “thick clouds 
and darkness” which caused him to venture upon rash and 
hasty statements, which we feel convinced that a more perfect 
acquaintance with his subject, and better opportunities of ex- 
amining into its details, would have induced him to revoke, or 
at least to modify. Let any dispassionate person read M. de 
Chateaubriand’s description of the streets for example, when 
he says that “you see around you a dumb crowd which seems 
as though it sought to pass without being perceived, and which 
always has the appearance of endeavouring to evade the eyes 
ofa master.” What does this remark prove? Simply that the au- 
thor suddenly found himselfin the midst of a taciturn, undemon- 
strative people, who were totally ignorant of the enjoymentof the 
Parisian flaneur; who never embraced each other on the ¢rottoir 
amid a deluge of words, compliments, and grimaces; who were 
not wont to indulge in “ greetings and salutations in the market- 
place ;” but who regarded the highways of the city as so many 
mere thoroughfares, and reserved the expression of their feel- 
ings for some less public arena. The silence of the Turk, as he 
makes his way along the streets of Constantinople, no more 
implies his terror of meeting “the eyes of a master,” than the 
inflated paragraphs of the French radical press infer a consci- 
ousness of liberty. Is it intended to convey a reproach upon 
the Moslem when the Vicomte tells us, immediately afterwards, 
that “ You constantly pass from a bazaar to a burying-ground, 
as though the Turks were there only to buy, to sell, and to 
die.”? The remark assuredly sounds very high-souled and 
sentimental, but we are afraid that it was somewhat fastidious 
and supererogatory. This is a buying and selling world—the 
practice is by no means confined to the Osmanli. From the 
aristocrat who vends his work to a bowing bookseller, down 
to the obscure knave who scribbles false characters by which 
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to enable some fellow-knave to eat the bread of an honest 
master, the whole generation of the earth make commerce of 
some description the business of their lives; and thus the sneer 
falls innoxious directly we take the trouble of analyzing its ra- 
tionality. Then again, what can be more far-fetched and ex- 
travagant than the declaration, that “ what one sees is not a 
people, but a flock which an iman leads and a janissary immo- 
lates. There is no other pleasure than debauchery, no other 
pain than death.” Whence did M. de Chateaubriand gather 
the experiences which led to these violent assertions? Did his 
sojourn of five days enable him to make them for himself? Or 
did a man of his genius suffer himself to become the tool of a 
party? or the victim of his own foregone prejudices? That 
there are many and grievous errors in the social position of the 
Turks is undeniable; but fine writing does not always imply 
either close reasoning or careful investigation. Equally extra- 
vagant, and equally overcharged, is his mention of a party of 
Moslems in a café, whom he describes as “ a species of monkeys 
seated in a circle upon little tables.” We could better have 
forgiven one of our own countrymen for this exaggeration, when 
we remember the generally-admitted beauty of the genuine Turk- 
ish face ; and that the leading distinctive feature of appearance 
in which they differ from most other European nations, is in 
the thick and bushy beard, which must, one would think, have 
been sufficiently familiar to a Frenchman to have caused its 
“monkey”-like effect to pass without remark. Precisely in the 
same spirit are we told that the palace of the sultan is “the 
capitole of vassalage, where a holy guardian carefully preserves 
the seeds of the plague and the primitive laws of tyranny ;” 
and we think that all those whose memories we have refreshed 
by these slight extracts from the work of M. de Chateaubriand, 
will deem us justified in the credit which we have awarded to 
him for his praises of a locality to whose inhabitants his anti- 
pathy was so strong, as to render him careless in putting forth 
assertions, of which, had it ever been required, he would have 
been unable to exhibit the proofs. 

Our next authority on the scenic merits of the Bosphorus 
shall be the elegant De Lamartine. His visit to Constanti- 
nople was made on his return from the Holy Land, where he 
might well be supposed to have in a great degree exhausted his 
enthusiasm amid scenes wherein a God had lived and moved ; 
and whence much of the most gorgeous imagery of the Bible 
was derived. Beautifully does he himself declare this fact to 
have been his impulse and incentive to the long and laborious 
undertaking, whose results he has given to the world in his 
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“Souvenirs, Impressions, et Pensées,” when at its opening he 
tells his readers : 


“ Je brélais donc, dés l'age de huit ans, du désir d’aller visiter ces 
montagnes ot! Dieu descendait ; ces déserts ot les anges venaient 
montrer & Agar la source cachée, pour ranimer son pauvre enfant 
banni et mourant de soif: ces fleuves qui sortaient du paradis ter- 
restre; ce ciel od l'on voyait descendre et monter les anges sur 
lechelle de Jacob. Ce désir ne s‘était jamais ¢teint en moi: je révais 
toujours, depuis, un voyage en Orient, comme un grand acte de ma 
vie intérieure : je construisais éternellement dans ma pensée une vaste 
et religieuse épopée dont ces beaux lieux seraient la scéne principale ; 
il me sembloit aussi que les doutes de l'esprit, que les perplexités reli- 
gieuses, devaient trouver la leur solution et leur apaisement. Enfin, je 
devais y puiser des couleurs pour mon poéme; car la vie pour mon 
esprit fut toujours un grand poéme, comme pour mon coeur elle fut 
de |'amour. Dieu, Amour, et Poésie sont les trois mots que je voud- 
rais seuls gravés sur ma pierre, si je merite jamais une pierre. 

** Voila la source de l’idGe qui me chasse maintenant vers les rivages 
de l’Asie. Voila pourquoi je suis 4 Marseilles, et que je prends tant 
de peine pour quitter un pays que j'aime, ot j’ai des amis, od quel- 
ques pensées fraternelles me pleureront et me suiveront.”’ 


Such and so vast being the inducements of M. De Lamar- 
tine to undertake his Eastern pilgrimage, it would have been 
scarcely surprising, when he had once satisfied his longing, had 


he suffered his perception of the bright and the beautiful to be- 
come blunted by satiety: but it was not so. With a heart 
overflowing with benevolenee towards his fellow-creatures, a 
soul to estimate, and a genius to depict, all of grand or of ad- 
mirable that he encountered, from the moment in which he 
first stood upon the deck of the vessel that was to bear him 
from his beloved France, until that in which he again set foot 
upon her soil; without violent prejudices to overcome, or anti- 
pathies to combat, M. de Lamartine gave to every object upon 
which he looked, and to every individual with whom he came in 
contact, the meed of praise to which he considered each to be 
entitled ; and thus, although his piety had lent all its charm to 
the holy haunts about Jerusalem, and his enthusiasm for the 
past had made ev ery ruin throughout Greece a temple wherein 
memory might raise her shrine, and acce pt the homage of her 
worshippers, he was not consequently blind to the beauties 
which awaited him in the less morally-favoured land of the 
Moslem. Let us at once proceed to record the “ Impression” 
made upon the experienced traveller and the gifted poet, by the 
panorama which was spread out before him from the belvédére 
of a friend, situated upon the bank of the “ ocean-stream.” 

* Si l’on n’avait qu'un coup d’ceil 4 donner sur la terre, c’est de !a 
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qu'il faut la contempler. Je ne puis comprendre, chaque fois que j’y 
monte, et j’y monte plusieurs fois par jour, et j’y passe des soirées 
entiéres ; je ne puis comprendre comment, de tant de voyageurs qui 
ont visité Constantinople, si peu ont senti l’éblouissement que cette 
scéne donne 4 mes yeux et 4 mon ame, comment aucun ne !’a décrite. 
Serait-ce que la parole n’a ni espace, ni horizon, ni couleurs, et que le 
seul langage de I’ceil c’est la peinture? Mais la peinture elle-méme 
n'a rien rendu de tout ceci. Des lignes mortes, des scénes tronquées, 
des couleurs sans vie. Mais l’innombrable gradation et variété de ces 
teintes selon le ciel et heure, mais l'ensemble harmonieux et la gran- 
deur colossale de ces lignes, mais les mouvements, les fuites, les en- 
lacements de ces divers horizons, mais le mouvement de ces voiles sur 
les trois mers, mais le murmure de vie de ces populations entre ces 
rivages, mais ces coups de canon que tonnent et montent des vaisseaux, 
ces pavillons qui glissent ou s’¢lévent du haut des mits, la foule des 
caiques, la réverbération vaporeuse des démes, des mosquées, des 
fléches, des minarets dans la mer: tout cela, od est il? Essayons 
encore. 

** Les collines de Galata, de Pera, et trois ou quatre autres collines 
glissent de mes pieds a la mer, couvertes de villes de differentes cou- 
leurs ; les unes ont leurs maisons peintes en rouge de sang, les autres 
en noir, avec une foule de coupoles bleues qui entrecoupent ces som- 
bres teintes ; entre chaque coupole s’élancent des groupes de verdure 
formés par les platanes, les figuiers, les cyprés des petits jardins atte- 
nant 4 chaque maison. De grands espaces vides, entre les maisons, 
sont des champs cultivés et des jardins ot l’on apergoit des femmes 
turques, couvertes de leur voiles blancs, et jouant avec leurs enfans et 
leurs esclaves 4 l’ombre des arbres; des nuées de tourterelles et de 
pigeons blancs nagent dans l’air bleu au-dessus de ces jardins et de ces 
toits, et se détachent, comme des fleurs blanches balangées par le vent, 
du bleu de la mer qui fait le fond de horizon. On distingue les rues 
qui serpentent en descendant vers la mer comme des ravines ; et, plus 
bas, le mouvement de la population dans les bazars, qu’enveloppe un 
voile de fumée légére et transparente ; ces villes, ou ces quartiers de 
ville, sont séparés les uns des autres par des promontoires de verdure 
couronnés de palais de bois peints, et de kiosques de toutes les 
nuances; ou par des gorges profondes ou le regard se perd entre les 
racines des céteaux, et d’ot l'on voit s’élever seulement les tétes des 
cyprés et les fléches aigués et brilliantes des minarets. Arrivé a la 
mer, l’ceil s’égare sur sa surface bleue un milieu d’un dédale de bati- 
ments 4 l’ancre ou a la voile: les caiques, comme des oiseaux d’eau 
qui nagent tantét en groupe, tantdét isolément, sur le canal, se croisent 
en tout sens, allant de ]'Europe et I’Asie, ou de Péra a la pointe du 
Sérail. Quelques grands vaisseaux du guerre, passent a pleines voile, 
débouchent du Bosphore, saluent le Sérail de leurs bordées, dont la 
fumée les enveloppe un instant comme des ailes grises, puis en sortent 
resplendissant de Ja blancheur de leur toile ; et doublent, en parais- 
sant les toucher, les hauts cyprés et les larges platanes du jardin du 
Grand-Seigneur, pour entrer dans la mer de Marmara. D’autres ba- 
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timents de guerre, c’est la flotte entiére du Sultan, sont mouillés au 
nombre de trente ou quarante A l'entrée du Bosphore; leur masses 
immenses jettent une ombre sur Jes eaux du cété de terre ; on n’en 
apercoit en entier que cing ou six ; la colline et les arbres cAchent une 
partie des autres, dont les flancs Glevées, les mats, et les vergues, qui 
semblent entrelacés avec les cyprés, forment une avenue circulaire 
qui fuit vers le fond du Bosphore. La, les montagnes de la céte op- 
posée, ou de la rive d’Asie, forment le fond du tableau; elles s’élévent 

lus hautes et plus vertes que celles de la rive d’Europe; des forts 
épaisses les couronnent, et glissent dans les gorges qui les échanerent; 
leurs croupes, cultivées en jardins, portent des kiosques solitaires, des 
galeries, des villages, de petites mosquées toutes cernées de petites 
rideaux de grands arbres; leurs anses sont pleines de batiments 
mouillés, de caiques 4 rames, de petites barques & voile; la grande 
ville de Scutari s’étend a leurs pieds sur une large marge, dominée par 
leurs cimes ombragées, et enceinte de sa noire forét de cyprés. Une 
file non interrompue de caiques et de barques chargées de soldats 
asiatiques, de chevaux, ou de Grecs, cultivateurs apportant leurs 
légumes 4 Constantinople, régne entre Scutari et Galata; et s’ouvre 
sans cesse pour donner passage a une file de grands navires qui dé- 
bouchent de la mer de Marmara. 

* Voila le matériel du tableau ; mais si vous ajoutez a ces principaux 
traits dont il se compose le cadre immense qui l’enveloppe et le fait 
ressortir du ciel et de la mer, les lignes noires des montagnes d’ Asia, 
les horizons bas et vaporeux du golfe de Nicomédie, les crétes des 
montagnes de |'Olympe de Brousse qui apparaissent derriére le Sérail, 
au-dela de la mer de Marmara, et qui étendent leurs vastes neiges comme 
des nuées blanches dans le firmament... .si vous joignez 4 ce majestueux 
ensemble la grace et la couleur infinie de ces innombrables détails. .. . 
c’est une ivresse des yeux qui se communique a la pensée, un éblouisse- 
ment du regard et de l’ame; c’est le spectacle dont je jouis tous les 
jours et toutes les nuits depuis un mois.”* 


Our extract is long, but we hope and believe that none of 
our readers will find it too long; those who are intimate with 
the work of M. de Lamartine will be glad to revive the pleasur- 
able sensations experienced on its first perusal ; and the few 
who are not so, will have received from this specimen an incen- 
tive to peruse the whole. We lay aside the book with reluctance, 
but we must return to our text, and supersede the “ ben ol of 
the enthusiastic poet by that of the energetic soldier, Marmont. 
None will dispute that he also was a party writer, but despite 
his desire to aa his purpose, he was too honest not to suffer 
it to escape in twenty instances. He was not proof against the 
marvellous spell of beauty which Nature and Nature’s God 
have flung over the city of the Osmanli; and in the first burst 
of his wondering admiration, his second volume commences 
thus: 


* Souvenirs, &c., de M. De Lamartine, tome 3, pp. 260—269. 
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“ En cinquante-deux heures, j’avais fait la traversée de Kosloff a 
Constantinople. Nous arrivdmes sur la céte avant le jour, et j’ordonnai 
au Capitaine de ne pas pénétrer tout de suite dans le canal, voulant 
voir son embouchure, et jouir du spectacle qu’il offre de ce cété. 

“ La largeur du canal, qui a l’entrée ne dépasse pas six cents toises, 
se reduit bientét a quatre cent cinquante, et va encore en se rétré- 
cissant jusqu’a ce qu'elle ne soit plus que de trois cents toises. Des 
batteries nombreuses, élevées sur ses bords, dans des emplacements 
convenablement choisis, rendent sa défense aussi puissante qu'elle est 
facile: ce passage ne saurait donc étre forcé,* et le retour d’une es- 
cadre qui s'y serait engagée en venant de la Mer Noire, serait méme 
trés difficile; car si les courants et les vents qui régnent habituelle- 
ment dans ces parages l’avaient favorisée a son entrée, ils opposeraient 
de grands obstacles a sa sortie. 

** Aux premiers rayons du soleil nous entrames dans le Bosphore. 
La réputation de ces lieux est bien grande, et ils ont été si souvent 
décrits qu’on peut facilement les reconnaitre: mais il est impossible 
de se faire, par la pensée, une véritable idée de leur magnificence, et 
de l'impression qu’ils produisent sur celui qui les voit pour la premiére 
fois, C’est que la faculté de sentir est, pour ainsi dire, sans limite 
chez les hommes, tandis que celle d’exprimer ce qu'on éprouve, et de 
transmettre ses sensations, est restreinte dans les bornes étroites du 
langage. A chaque pas, depuis l’entrée du Bosphore jusqu’a Con- 
stantinople, le spectacle change, le paysage se modifie, mille points de 
vue diflérents s'offrent successivement aux yeux. Une population 
immense repandue sur les rives : des maisons légérement baties, il est 
vrai, mais d'une architecture pittoresque et jolie, bizarre quelquefois, 
toujours élégante; une végétation qui montre ce que la nature pro- 
duirait si la main de "homme venait diriger ses efforts : un soleil bril- 
lant, dont Jes rayons ont un éclat extraordinaire : un mouvement de 
barques prodigieux : voila ce qu’on ne peut se lasser de contempler. 

* A peine entré dans le Bosphore, on se trouva en face de Buyuk- 
déré, Ce village est situé 4 la partie orientale d’un petit golfe inté- 
rieur, dont Thérapie occupe la partie opposée. Ces deux villages, 
semés de maisons de campagne, sont le sejour d’été de tout le corps 
diplomatique. A partir de ce point, la population riveraine va tou- 
jours en augmentant, et les bords du canal ne cessent de s’embellir. 

* En continuant a parcourir le Bosphore, on parvient au point le 
plus étroit: c’est la que, jadis, était concentrée la défense maritime. 
Deux chateaux, celui de l’Europe et celui de |’ Asie, s’élévent en regard 
l'un de l'autre, et formaient cette défense. Ils ne comptent plus main- 


* In his admirable translation of that portion of Marshal Marmont’s work which 
relates to Turkey, however, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, R.E., appends to 
this passage the following note: ‘ In the appendix it will be shown that these defences 
are not so perfect as the author seems to consider them. They have been recently 
inspected, with great attention, by two very intelligent officers of the British service, 
who concur in opinion that they require to be remodelled.” We take this prea | 
of recording the very able manner in which Sir F, Smith has accomplished his version 
of the marshal’s work. 
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tenant parmi les moyens de siireté. Ce n’est point la qu’est preparée 
la resistance: si elle y était placée, elle serait beaucoup trop inté- 
rieure, car elle abandonnerait 4 l’ennemi I’excellent mouillage de 
Buyukdéré ; mais ces chateaux sont des monuments des temps an- 
ciens et l’ornement du plus magnifique paysage. 

“ Aprés les chAteaux, une suite de maisons garnit les deux rives, 
Sur la céte d’Europe, il n’y a presque point d’interruption, et au 
milieu d’elles quelques palais du grand seigneur et de sa famille 
attirent les regards. Sur la céte d’Asie, d’assez grands intervalles 
séparent les habitations, et les palais semblent recevoir, de leur isole- 
ment, un encadrement plus avantageux. De ce cété, se trouve le 

alais de Beilonbey-Stavros (Beglerbey) que le grand-seigneur occupe 
Labitnellement, depuis quelques années, Entin, on arrive a la hau- 
teur de Tophana, de Galata, en face de la ville de Constantinople. 
On voit l’entré du port, connu, du temps de l’empire Grec, sous le 
nom célébre de Corne d’Or ; on contemple |’entrée de la mer de Mar- 
mara, qui est une eau captive, une mer intérieure, une propriété turque. 
On apergoit cette céte d’Asie, si venérée des musulmans et si riche 
en tombeaux ; ce village de Chalcédoine, jadis une grande ville, que 
les anciens appelérent la ville des Aveugles ; le Mont Olympe, qui 
se dresse dans les nuages, et qu’on dirait le tréne de |’Eternel. Enfin, 
de quelque cété que l’on porte les yeux, les plus belles choses, les 
plus grands noms, les plus illustres souvenirs parlent a l’esprit.” 

If any reader be tempted to receive with reservation the 
poetry of De Lamartine, let him pause over the plain matter of 
fact of Marmont. It must bring to the memory of many, and 
to the “ mind’s eye” of all, a picture of such surpassing natural 
magnificence as must at once enthral the fancy and captivate 
the taste. The marshal, like his countryman, Chateaubriand, 
was by no means infected with a Turcomania: in fact he looked 
upon the Moslem as the natural prey of the Russ; he argued 
both geographically, morally, and professionally, in favour of 
his theory ; and yet Nature, in the robe of glory in which she 
has invested herself at Constantinople, was as beautiful to him 
as though this, her favoured spot, had been peopled by French- 
men. So far our Gallic authorities: and now—Place aux 
Dames! Let us see what impression was produced upon the 
mind of Miss Pardoe, also a traveller of considerable experi- 
ence and acknowledged talent, by the landscape beauties of the 
“ City of the Sultan.” On her arrival in the Golden Horn, at 
the close of the December of 1835, she thus depicts the beau- 
tiful scene spread out before her : 

* Queenly Stamboul! the myriad sounds of her streets came to us 
mellowed by the distance ; and, as we swept along, the whole glory of 
her princely port burst upon our view! The gilded palace of Mah- 
moud, with its glittering gate and overtopping cypresses, among which 
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may be distinguished the buildings of the Serai, were soon passed ; 
behind us, in the distance, was Scutari, looking down in beauty on the 
channel, whose waves reflected the graceful outline of its tapering 
minarets, and shrouded themselves for an instant in the dark shadows 
of its funeral grove. Galata was beside us, with its mouldering walls 
and warlike memories; and the vessel trembled as the chain fell 
heavily into the water, and we anchored in the midst of the crowd of 
shipping that already thronged the harbour. On the opposite shore 
clustered the painted dwellings of Constantinople, the party-coloured 
garment of the ‘ seven hills’ —the tall cypresses that overshadowed 
her houses, and the stately plane trees, which more than rivalled them 
in beauty, bent their haughty heads beneath the weight of accumulated 
snows. Here and there, a cluster of graceful minarets cut sharply 
against the sky ; while the ample domes of the mosque to which they 
belonged, and the roofs of the dwellings that nestled at their base, la 
steeped in the same chill livery. Eagerly did I seek to distinguish 
those of St. Sophia, and the smaller, but far more elegant Solimanié, 
‘the shrine of the prophet’s beard,’ with its four minarets and its 
cloistered courts; and it was not without reluctance that I turned 
away, to mark where the thronging houses of Pera clomb with mag- 
nificent profusion the amphitheatre of hills which dominate the trea- 
sure-laden port. 

* As my gaze wandered along the shore, and passing by the exten- 
sive grove of cypresses that wave above the burying-ground, once 
more followed the course of the Bosphorus, I watched the waves as 
they washed the foundation of the dwellings that skirt it, until I saw 
them chafing and struggling at the base of the barrack of Topp-hanné, 
and at intervals flinging themselves high into the air above its very 
roof, 

“ To an European eye, the scene, independently of its surpassing 
beauty and utter novelty, possesses two features peculiarly striking : 
the extreme vicinity of the houses to the sea, which in many instances 
they positively overhang, and the vast numbers of aquatic fowl that 
throng the harbour. Seagulls were flying past us in clouds, and 
sporting like domestic birds about the vessel, while many of the ad- 
joining roofs were clustered with them; the wild duck and the water 
hen were diving under our very stern in search of food; and shoals 
of porpoises were every moment rolling by, turning up their white 
bellies to the light, and revelling in safety amid the sounds and sights 
of a mighty city, as though unconscious of the vicinity of danger. 
How long, I involuntarily asked myself, would this extraordinary con- 
fidence in man be repaid by impunity in an English port? and the 
answer was by no means pleasing to my national pride. 

“ As I looked round upon the shipping, the language of many lands 
came on the wind. Here the deep ‘ brig a-hoy’ of the British seaman 
boomed along the ripple; there the shrill ery of the Greek mariner 
rang through the air: at intervals, the full rich strains of the dark 
eyed Italian relieved the wild monotonous chant of the Turk; while 
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the cry of the sea-boy from the rigging was answered by the stern brief 
tones of the weather-beaten sailor on the deck. 

“ Every instant a graceful caique, with its long sharp prow and 
gilded ornaments, shot past the ship; now freighted with a bearded 
and turbaned Turk, squatted upon his carpet at the bottom of the boat, 
pipe in hand, and muffled closely in his furred pelisse, the very per- 
sonification of luxurious idleness; and attended by his red-capped and 
blue-coated domestic, who was sometimes a thick-lipped negro, but 
more frequently a keen-eyed and mustachioed Mussulman — now 
tenanted by a group of women, huddled closely together, and wearing 
the yashmac, or veil of white muslin, which covers all the face except 
the eyes and nose, and gives to the wearer the appearance of an ani- 
mated corpse; some of them, as they passed, languidly breathing out 
their harmonious Turkish, which in a female mouth is almost music. 

“ Then came a third, gliding along like a nautilus, with its small 
white sail, and bearing a bevy of Greeks, whose large flashing eyes 
gleamed out beneath the unbecoming fez, or cap of red cloth, with its 
purple silk tassel, and ornament of cut paper, bound round the head 
among the lower classes, by a thick black shawl, tightly twisted. This 
was followed by a fourth, impelled by two lusty rowers, wherein the 
round hats and angular costume of a party of Franks forced your 
thoughts back upon the country that you had left, only to be recalled 
the next instant by a freight of Armenian merchants returning from 
the Charshees of Constantinople to their dwellings at Galata and Pera. 

* * * * . 

“ But alas! on the Ist day of January, Pera, Galata, and their 
environs, were one huge snow-bal].”"—City of the Sultan, vol. i. 
pp. 2—5. 

What says the sober Madden, the man of science and of fact, 
who never suffered his imagination to warp his reason, but who 
subjected every object to a professional and critical analysis, 
which enabled him to pronounce a calm and honest opinion 
upon each? He had no imperial patron to conciliate—-no 
narrow-minded policy to serve: and how does he express him- 
self? 

“* Whoever would paint the picturesque in all its loveliness, has but 
to gaze on Stamboul from the sea.” 

* * & * * 

“It is not my intention to repeat, for the hundredth time, the 
charms of the Bosphorus ; to surfeit you with the praises of its fairy 
scenery, of its smiling shores studded with enchanting kiosks, and 
graced with lofty minarets and splendid mosques. All this you will 
conceive without my description.”* 

Macfarlane, too, who suffered keenly from disease during his 


* Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, by R. B. Madden, Esq., 
M. R.C.5S., vol. i. p. 92. 
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sojourn in Constantinople, scorns to revenge himself upon 
chance, by maligning the magnificence amid which he was 
condemned to temporary darkness; and he tells us— 


“ The first time I saw these scenes, which mock the power of lan- 
guage, while their soul-moving essence eludes the skill of the pencil, 
the sun was setting behind the hills of Thrace, and the atmosphere 
was unusually clear. Hundreds of light piadés (the most elegant of 
boats, the prettiest works of man’s hands, after the minarets, that we 
see at Constantinople) were glancing rapidly across the Golden Horn, 
or (close to the European shores to avoid the force of the current) 
were ascending the stately channel of the Bosphorus, to the fairy- 
looking villages on its verdant banks. The immense enclosure of 
the seraglio (in itself a picture, and a fine one) showed itself at that 
moment with admirable effect. The walls of the buildings scattered 
within its circumference are kept purely white; their contrast with 
the dark masses of cypress and other trees with which they are mixed, 
adds a double opaqueness and gloom to them, while these make the 
white walls appear of an almost unearthly pallor and purity. The 
domes and shelving roofs of the edifices are of a sober grey, a tint 
admirably adapted to soften the other contrasting hues, and to har- 
monize the whole with the placidity of the surrounding scenery, and 
of the overspreading heaven. Across the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
and nearly opposite the Seraglio Point, is a lovely tongue of land, 
called Fanar- Bakshi, jutting out from the Asiatic coast, and made pic- 
turesque almost bey ‘ond imagining, by a group of stately plane-trees 
which surround a fountain, by a ruined mosque overgrown with ivy, 
a few scattered cypresses, and an ancient light-house on a rock.”* 

Lord Byron gave us a detailed description in a single stanza, 
which is a cabinet picture in verse ; we could have wished for 
more such; and yet he has in that contined space not only 
quoted another high authority upon the subject, but also 
afforded to those who can appreciate it, a beautiful and just 
idea of the Bosphorus as it was, and is. 

* The European with the ‘Asian shore 
Sprinkled with palaces ; the ocean-stream 
Here and there studded with a seventy-four ; 
Sophia’s cupola with golden gleam ; 
The cypress groves; Olympus high and hoar ; 
The twelve isles, and the more than I could dream, 
Far less describe, present the very view 
Which charmed the charming Mary Montagu.” — 
Childe Harold, Canto v. stanza 3. 

There is, in fact, no end to the authorities which we could ad- 
duce in favour of the belief that the approaches to Constantinople 
are so beautiful as to be a land-mark for taste, and a perfect 
compensation for all the dangers and fatigues which were once 


* Constantinople in 1828, by C. Macfarlane, Esq., 4to, pp. 388, 389. 
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necessary to reach them. In the present day, when travelling 
we become the favourite pastime of the wealthy, the “ crooked 
s have been made straight,” and the thorny paths levelled ; 
oe those who do not depend altogether upon the enjoyment of 
seed vanity, and an easy digestion, have no longer any 
more occasion to shrink under a dread of danger, from a visit 
to any — land, with the exception, perhaps, of the Celestial 
Empire or Timbuctoo, than from an expedition to Russell-square 
or the Minories. There is, however, a natural tone of self-gra- 
tulation in the acknowledgment of Carne, when winding up his 
first impressions of the Turkish capital, or rather of its scite, 
which induces us to record them; albeit our space warns us 
that we must “go a-head,” or we shall never terminate our 
subject. 

“A noble stream, of a mile or sometimes half that in width, was 
thickly covered with habitations. In one part was a mosque of the purest 
white marble, most richly ornamented and gilded, and the dark — 
around it. On the left, a summer seraglio of the sultan, with its 
small pleasure ground, stretched along the shore. The hills on the 
European side descending nearly close to the river, and prettily 
wooded, yet so small that they looked in miniature: and the little 
Turkish houses, standing in the river, or hanging in parapets over it, 
or thrown back in a retiring wood, put you in mind of what you had 
imagined of Chinese scenery and dwellings. My view often wandered 
with delight over the Asiatic side, as the scene of future pleasures. 
* At last,’ I said to myself, ‘my long-cherished hopes are accomplished ; 
it is all oriental that I see; but my expectations are surpassed.”— 
Carne’s Letters from the East, p. 5. 

We think that this may weli suffice for the “ aye” side of the 
house; and now, what says the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Londonderry. 


“ T come now to a difficult part of my narrative, when I endeavour 
to describe the entrance into the Bosphorus, and all the feelings which 
arose in my mind as I stood on the deck of the steamer, watching its 
passage up to its moorings before Constantinople. There is no one 
who has read the romantic and brilliantly elaborated descriptions of 
Gibbon, Anastasius, Hope, Lamartine, &c. down to the glowing details 
of Miss Pardoe, with her ‘City of the East,’ as well as of other modern 
writers, especially the able compiler of the recent ‘Hand Book for 
Travellers,’ and above all, the immortal Byron, who can avoid having 
his imagination excited and worked up into a trembling expectation 
as to the beauty, splendour, and magnificence of the scene, so as to 
look for and expect a terrestrial Paradise. 

“ All these descriptions, doubtless, immortalize ‘ the light caique’ 
as much as Shakspeare does ‘the cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous 

alaces, the solemn temples,’ &c. Yet under the influence of all this 
imagery and previous preparation, I never experienced more disap- 
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pointment than in my first coup d’cil of the Ottoman capital. When 
you expect much, it is seldom realized, and I bitterly felt this truth, 
and was bold enough to come at once to the conclusion, that what I 
had read or heard was overcharged. The most eminent of the writers 
mentioned, I think, could never have seen the spot; and in some 
instances, the prejudices of long intimacy, or of poetical exaggeration, 
had probably operated : the rest seem but agreeable delusions, intended 
for simple firesides at home, and written by individuals who, having 
by great effort accomplished the feat of arriving at Constantinople, 
had seen little beyond it and their own homes. ‘The entrance of the 
Tagus, the bay of —— the splendid approach to the grand quays 
of Petersburgh, the Kremlin, and view of Moscow, all struck me 
as far preferable to the scene at the entrance of the Bosphorus.”—A4 
Steam Voyage to Constantinople, vol. i. pp. 156, 157. 

How superciliously does his lordship throw down the gauntlet 
to Gibbon, Anastasius Hope, De pon Si Miss Pardoe, 
Lord Byron, John Murray, jun., and “ other modern writers.” 
How apposite is the parallel between “the light caique” of 
these unconscionable and sentimental scribblers whom he de- 
nounces, and “the cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
the solemn temples,” &c. of Shakspeare ; even while he gravely 
admits that they have “ doubtless immortalized them as much.” 
We will analyse the list, and individualise the criticism in so 
far as wesee our way. “Gibbon,” says the Marquis, “I think, 
could never have seen the spot, an in some instances (vide 
Anastasius Hope) the coatdloas of long intimacy, or (in De 
Lamartine and Miss Pardoe) of poetical exaggeration, had 
probably operated.” The agreeable delusionists who write for 
“simple firesides at home,” we are sorry for, be they whom they 
may; but as they are not named, and are merely alluded to as 
“individuals who, having by great effort accomplished the feat of 
arriving at Constantinople, had seen little beyond it and their 
own homes ;’—these unfortunates, being anonymous, we must 
consequently abandon to the contempt of the high authority 
who has declared against them. That Lord Londonderry would 
not find an equal charm in the Bosphorus with that on which 
he had turned his back in Russia, was so perfectly a matter of 
course, that on this point comment were idle. But we would ask, 
seriously and dispassionately, can any thing be more thoroughly 
“of the earth, earthly,” than the Marquis’s own description 
of the channel. Nevertheless, even the very crude detail which 
he has been compelled to give, makes a noble picture to every 
mind capable of reducing it to form; and although he has taken 
all possible pains to depreciate its attractions, i talking of it 
rather in the vein of a bricklayer than in that of an amateur, 
the truth has been too strong for him; and we appeal to our 
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readers if it be notso? The only “ hit” he has made through- 
out the whole sketch is where he says that he should “compare 
the whole landscape to that exhibited in a beautifully-painted 
‘drop, at the theatre ;” and as this is really a clever comparison, 
it is a great pity that ‘Lord Byron should previously have made 
it, and moreover have been inconsiderate enough to put it into 
print. Vide Don Juan, Canto v. stanza 46. 


* Each villa on the Bosphorus looks a screen 
New-painted, on a pretty opera scene.” 

To revert to our text, however. Here is Lord Londonderry’s 
account of the matter :— 

“ But, to state points and facts that bear me out, the entrance is far 
from wide. Two castles, one on the side of Europe, the other on 
that of Asia, appear on the flanks; these are turreted with long walls 
of brick, whitewashed in a most slovenly manner. Then embrazures 
appear all over the buildings, and loopholes irregularly fill up half- 
formed defences. These two outward towers are called Anatole and 
Broumelly. As you pass on, other forts in the same style, but of less 
dimensions, appear on each side, and all bearing a ragged and poverty- 
struck appearance, differing as much from the fortresses and defences 
on the Rhine in Germany, or of Russia at Warsaw, as a swivel from 
a twenty-four pounder. The line of coast appears to form into seven 
modintbecieoll promontories or projecting lands on one side, with 
corresponding bays and inlets on the other. In the hand-book of 
the Voyageurs, there are endless names and details of all these points, 
and of the monuments and interesting objects dispersed along the 
twenty miles that you sail: but really there was not one feature suf- 
ficiently striking to induce a reference to those agreeable dictionaries 
for travellers. 

“ Proceeding then up the channel, which is not more than half-a- 
mile wide, you pass various buildings, government warehouses, palaces, 
and public edifices for military and other establishments; the diffs are 
high, but not very commanding; in some places composed of rock 
and rugged stones ; on others are groves of wood and trees of different 
species, the most prominent of which, and spread in every direction, 
are the cypress and myrtle; evergreens, also, cover innumerable walls 
and buildings, the high mountain-ground forming terraces and pla- 
teaus, on which there are villas and country houses, occasionally re- 
lieved by white spires and minarets. These, although built of red 
brick, and although their forms are picturesque, are half covered, and 
generally in a slovenly manner, with whitewash, which does not, on a 
nearer approach, conceal the ugliness of the material beneath it. 
Amongst the palaces there are villas of every description, much in the 
style of the Indian pavilions, but generally low, and of one story only. 
They extend over a long line, and give an air of stateliness; and the 
gardens, and cypress, and myrtle that surround, undoubtedly have at 
a distance a picturesque effect ; still 1 should compare the whole land- 
scape to that exhibited in a beautifully-painted ‘drop,’ at the theatre, 
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as seen from the front boxes. It is striking on the first approach ; 
becomes less pleasing from its flimsiness and poverty on a nearer 
view ; and when under close observance, its deformities become more 
glaring. In short, in point of fine architectural feature, monuments 
of art, and magnificent structures, excepting only in the great 
mosques, the chisel of the mason, the marble, the granite, the stone, 
Constantinople is more destitute than any other great capital. But 
then you are told these objects are not in the style and the taste of 
the people : that their morals, their manners, their religion, being all 
peculiar, their splendour and greatness consist in other matters. Be 
itso; but then do not let the minds of those who cannot see and 
judge for themselves, be led away by highly-wrought and fallacious 
descriptions of things which do not exist. 

“ A friend of mine remarked, ‘ You should see Constantinople on a 
fine sunny day, to form your opinion ;’ my answer was simply, that 
all views are improved by a brilliant on from the heavens, But no 
light nor sunshine could bestow the glories of art, where these do not 
exist. I am free however to admit, that simple nature presents a 
scene totally different from those aided by art (experientia literata!): 
but the variety of her powers are exhibited equally in various other 
parts of the globe, as the lakes of Italy, the rock of Gibraltar, and 
other wonders of the picturesque world. But my argument is, that 
all details and descriptions of the Bosphorus and Constantinople have 
been considerably overrated in certain travellers’ descriptions.”* 


This was written, be it remarked, while the Russomania was 
strong upon our author, and now, out of his own mouth we 
think he may be fairly convicted, if it be considered worth 
while to do so, of merely parading a finery and fastidiousness 
which should distinguish him from his fellow-tourists : for here is 
what he subsequently tells us, when it is more than probable 
that his previous affectation had passed from his memory. 

“ Riding to the top of the high mountain above the town, which 
commands the most splendid and extensive prospect I ever beheld, we 
witnessed, at the extreme summit, the sun descending into the west 
with all the rainbow beauties of a Mediterranean sky. On one side 
spread the sea of Marmora, and the numerous and far-outstretching 
islands of the Archipelago; on the other, the prospect led our eyes 
down the Bosphorus, to its entrance into the Black Sea; and below 
us in front we had the splendid panorama of Constantinople and Pera, 
with all their gorgeous natural advantages.” —vol. i. p. 304, 

One more extract from his lordship’s own book on the sub- 
ject of the scenic glories of the Bosphorus, and we will abandon 
this phase of our subject; satisfied that our readers will at once 
refer to the satyr of the fable, and draw their own deductions. 


“ In bidding a final adieu to Constantinople, probably for ever, and 


* A Steam Voyage to Constantinople, &c. by C. W. Vane, Marquis of London- 
derry, vol. i. pp. 157—161. 
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though venturing to deliver sentiments with regard to it, differing, 
probably, from all that have heretofore been given, I have to record 
that I sighed over its beauties as I departed, for it was then I appre- 
ciated them most.”—vol. ii. p. 4. 


With this specimen of his lordship’s consistency we will take 
leave of the picturesque portion of the work: nor will we fur- 
ther pursue our “comparative mental anatomy” system: we 
have just proved it to he unnecessary; and we have only to 
refer to the “Steam Voyage to Constantinople,” to find con- 
tradictory statements numerous and glaring enough to decide 
the value of his lordship’s opinions, and the justness of his ob- 
servations, without bringing up contemporary writers in array 
against him. Thus in p. 165 he tells us (and we confess that 
we were somewhat startled by the intelligence), that when the 
yarty landed at Pera, “a chaise de poste was in readiness for 

ady L——.” And afterwards, at p. 278 of the same volume, 
we are, by herself, gravely informed, “we packed ourselves into 
a small close carriage (the first cneail one I had seen in 
Turkey”). Then comes the intelligence (p. 168), that if you 
pass from Pera to Constantinople, “ you must also bear in mind, 
when you set out, not only that you have horses to carry you 
to Tophana, the place of ccdndbation for Constantinople, but 
that horses are ready for your use on the other side:” and no 
further off than p. 172 you are assured, that “small active 
horses are to be met with at every corner.” 

We may be told, in our turn, that these are trifling discrepan- 
cies, unworthy of our critical notice; but we deny the fact— 
they are the feathers which when thrown into the air decide on 
the quarter of the wind; and when a traveller sets out, as was 
the case with the Marquis, by depreciating all his predecessors, 
he should be careful not to lay himself open to reprisals. The 
jealousy which his lordship betrays, in twenty different pas- 
sages, of Miss Pardoe, and what he is pleased to call her “ City 
of the East,” is pardonable enough, and vastly amusing; though 
we doubt whether, in strict honour, he be justified in garbling, 
as he has done, her sayings and doings. That she had facili- 
ties, while at Constantinople, which were never afforded to 
either the Marquis or his lady, was their misfortune, but by no 
means her fault; and if, instead of visiting the Turkish capital 
for a couple of months, she resided there for twelve, and conse- 
quently from (as she herself tells us) “ perpetual intercourse with 
the natives,” acquired a rational and correct notion of oriental 
manners and feelings, we presume that she committed no sin ; 
while we are certain that it enabled her to write not only an 
amusing but a valuable work. We have accused his Lordship 
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of garbling this lady’s book, and as we have made a distinct 
assertion, we deem it only expedient to “show cause.” We 
confess that when we met with the quoted passage in Lord 
Londonderry’s Voyage, we were greatly surprised that Miss 
Pardoe, with her a ar of the world and delicacy of feel- 
ing, should have been guilty of a grossness incompatible alike 
with her age and sex. At p. 258, the Marquis, whose inverted 
commas imply that the passage is given literatim et seriatim, 
accuses her of remarking, while speaking of the ladies of the 
sultan’s household, on the “ sentries being ordered to face- 
about when presenting arms, rather than be permitted to gaze 
on the tempting and forbidden fruit.” We thought this, to 
deal with it as gently as possible, somewhat forcible writing for 
a young laay 5 but how, on referring to the work itself, stood 
the fact? Here is what she did say :— 


“ To revert to the military ceremony, from which, in order to ren- 
der justice to the Turkish population, I have unavoidably digressed ; 
I shall mention, without further preface, that it arose from the reluct- 
ance of the sultan and his ministers that the troops, in presenting arms 
to the female members of the imperial family, should have the oppor- 
tunity afforded them of a momentary gaze at their veiled and sacred 
countenances. The difficulty was, how to retain the ‘ pomp and cir- 
cumstance’ of the ceremonial, and at the same time to render this 
passing privilege impossible. A most original and satisfactory expe- 
dient was at length fortunately discovered, and we were lucky enough 
to witness the effect of the new arrangement. The slow and noisy 
rattle of the arabas was heard—the word was passed along the line 
that the sultanas were approaching—and suddenly the troops faced 
about, with their backs to the open space along which the princesses 
were expected, and, extending their arms to their full length, the ma- 
noeuvre was performed behind them, producing the most extraordinary 
and ludicrous scene that was perhaps ever enacted by a body of 
soldiers.” —City of the Sultan, vol. i. pp. 127, 128. 

So much for “ the tempting and forbidden fruit” quoted by 
the Marquis. 

Enough of this, however. We will now return to the sub- 
ject-matter of the work, and give a glance at the audience (!) 
which the sultan permitted to the Marchioness of Londonderry. 
We say “ permitted,” for to any one conversant with oriental 
feelings and usages, the manner of her reception was so 
ludicrous, that we trust no Englishwoman of respectability, and 
far less of rank, will ever again be placed in so absurd a posi- 
tion. The naivété of the + at belief that, when he drove 
the kind-hearted and courteous Réchid Pasha into a corner, by 
requesting him “ to allow Lady Londonderry the advantage of 
being presented to his wife,” and that his acquiescence involved a 
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delay until “Thursday, the twelfth, for the ceremony,” the said 
delay was to enable him “ to have the harem in the highest order,” 
must be so perfectly satisfactory to every one who knows any- 
thing of Eastern feeling, of the progress which his Lordship had 
made towards a comprehension thereof, that we are scarcely sur- 
prised when we find him glorifying himself upon details connected 
with the Imperial presentation, which must have afforded a 
month’s mirth at his expense to all the officials present. But 
we will first relieve the mind of the Marchioness on a point 
where her imagination ran painfully riot ; and, letting her speak 
for herself, leave our readers to form their own ideas as to the 
feeling with which the young sultan acceded to an arrangement, 
undoubtedly forced upon him by his desire to oblige a favourite 
minister. We are first informed that Lady Londonderry and 
her friend, the wife of the gallant Admiral Walker, “ entered a 
small waiting-room” where some Austrian officers were also ex- 
yecting their audience, and where they were served with coffee. 
‘he Maréchal du Palais then appeared with his attendants, 
and was followed by more coffee; next Réchid Pasha joined 
the group: after which, says the Marchioness : 

“ We waited some time ; coffee was once more brought, and much 
whispering, confusion, and embarrassment followed. At length they 
all went away, leaving us with the Austrian strangers, who were much 
amused at the sensation produced by the apparition of Frank women 
within these walls. The Turks occasionally lifted up the curtain over 
the entrance into the room, and peeped in to gaze at us. I was en 
grande tenue as to toilette, and this added to their astonishment.” 

With the usual tact of her sex Lady Londonderry has far 
outrun the penetration of her lord. There can be no doubt 
whatever that her inference was perfectly correct ; for if we be 
skilled in feminine affairs, grande tenue signifies full dress, alias 
undress, or, to speak plainly, a bare neck and arms; and as as- 
suredly no Turk had ever before beheld so much of a woman in 
public, it is to be supposed that Lady Londonderry’s grande tenue 
must indeed have “added to their astonishment.” The Marquis 
is equally at fault where he contrasts the “ regular court-dress” 
and “ profusion of jewels” worn by his lady with the “ morning 
bonnet” of Mrs. Walker, “the same style as that adopted by 
Countess Woronzow,” and glorifies himself upon the contrast; 
but what follows is even better— “ However I was rejoiced that 
Lady Londonderry showed this mark of respect, and I understood 
it was highly appreciated by the sultan.” That Abdul Mehjid, 
even with all the igh spirits of youth, should “appreciate” a cos- 
tume which Turkish conventionalisms would teach him to con- 
sider as most indecorous ; or be moved by a display of jewels, 
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such as each of his sultanas could, should it so please her, parade 
a after day, is more, we confess, than we are prepared to 
believe ; but his Lordship had proved himself to be so gullible 
upon other points, that we are not surprised that those who had 
him on their hands should find amusement in so telling him. 
What pleasure the young sultan could have derived from staring 
forfive minutes in an ante-room on a middle-aged English peeress 
in a court-dress, out of keeping with every thing and every 
body about her, when in his own palace he could look upon the 
loveliest women of Georgia and Circassia, habited in costumes 
as — as their own forms, we confess also passes our com- 
prehension ; and we will, consequently, without further com- 
ment, dismiss this portion of the subject, and proceed to show 
the consideration which was exhibited towards Lady London- 
derry, in a country which is essentially one of ceremony and 
etiquette. It is true that the Marquis asserts, p. 333, that “his 
lady had a formal a in all its parts,” but this we con- 
fess not to understand. e have, therefore, only the alternative 
of proceeding with the Marchioness’s narrative.— 


*“ At last Reschid Pasha, the Maréchal du Palais, &c. returned, 
having put on their diamond decorations, and after waiting again 
sometime, for nothing in Turkey is ever done in a hurry, we were re- 
quested to follow them. I expected to enter some adjoining room in 
which the sultan would be; but, to my surprise, | was desired to put 
on my furs, my clogs, and my cloak, and we followed the attendants 
down stairs, crossed an open court, and arrived at a long terrace or 
garden, at the end of which was the palace. Luckily it had ceased 
snowing, but the cold was intense; I was then informed that the great 
officers of the palace had received orders to show us the apartments, 
and we were first conducted into a kiosk, or pleasure house, of great 
beauty. 

“ The courts of the palace were paved with marble, and a great 
room, 150 feet long, with a large bow in the centre, the whole covered 
with the finest matting, fitted up in the oriental taste, with a long line 
of lattices to the water, must be a delicious resting-place during the 
summer heats. While I was shivering with cold, and gazing on the 
Asiatic coast, and the lovely view which even in that bleak and dreary 
month lay before me, a large square trap-door in the floor was raised, 
and I heard a voice say, ‘ Voila la mer, madame!’ Scarcely believing 
my ears, I advanced, and, effectivement, the deep green sea flowed un- 
der the splendid eastern gallery. A shudder came over me as I thought 
how readily that trap-door could close over any of its victims, and 
my blood ran cold as my imagination made the mute enquiry, who can 
tell on whom that barrier has shut for ever? I recalled these lines— 


‘ When weary of these fleeting charms and me, 
Here yawns the sack, and yonder rolls the sea!’” 
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Now this is vastly pretty writing, and calculated to produce 
an “intense effect” upon “ the simple firesides at home ;” but 
in order to relieve the feelings of Lady Londonderry from the 
painful pressure to which they have been subjected by this 

appalling incident,” we consider it expedient to explain to 
her, that the portion of “ deep green sea” upon which she then 
and there looked, served to fill up a large tank, of which there 
is one at each of the principal palaces, destined to contain vari- 
ous descriptions of fish for the use of the sultan’s kitchen; and 
affording, from its situation, and the fact of its being separated 
from the Bosphorus only by an iron screen, a constant succession 
of fresh water to the piscatory captives, who can no more escape 
than could have done the sacked sultanas conjured up by the 
vivid imagination of the Marchioness. We can, moreover, 
assure her Ladyship that the sultan does not feed the fish on 
women, as the Roman of old was wont to regale the lampreys 
of his lake with slaves. Let Lady Londonderry, therefore, 
calm her apprehensions, and acknowledge herself our debtor for 
doing away with her pretty alarms. After this “ field of ro- 
mance,” the narration proceeds thus : 


“ Following the officers of the court, we crossed another flight of 
steps to the palace. The hall and stairs were matted, and lined with 
attendants in fez and caftan, We were then ushered through long 
suites of apartments, expecting every moment to enter the presence 
of the sultan, and at last, on being shown into a small side ante-room, 
where I was the least prepared for the meeting, he walked quietly in, 
and suddenly stood before us.” 

Here follows his description; and an account of the two or 
three inconsequent remarks which he considered it expedient to 
make ; an honest compliment to Admiral Walker, addressed to 
his amiable and unobtrusive wife ; an interprete sd regret from 
the sultan at Lady Londonderry’s intention of leaving Con- 
stantinople so soon, and “ then,” proceeds her ladyship, “ he 
suddenly vanished.” 

We forbear all comment on this transaction (for such it may 
fairly be called, both on the one side and the other), only ex- 
pressing our earnest hope, that curiosity to explore the strange 
and the new, will never again induce any English gentlewoman 
to place herself in so invidious a position. Thoroughly con- 
vineed are we, that had the Marchioness of Londonderry been 
compelled to "become cognisant of the comments which suc- 
ceeded her departure from the “ audience,’ they would have 
most effectually blunted her spirit of adventure for the future. 

We speak avec connoissance du cause; and we do so “ more 
in sorrow than in anger,” although we cannot recall a single 
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comment that we have made; for while we regret that this 
noble lady should have been dragged into print only to make 
the judicious grieve, the facts which she communicates emi- 
nently tend to prove alike the danger and the impolicy of tra- 
vellers forcing themselves into situations both difficult and 
conspicuous, when they are utterly ignorant of the genius of 
the people among whom they sojourn. That Réchid Pasha 
should lend himself to the importunities of Lord Londonderry, 
(and the ministerial correspondence which figures in his book 
proves how pertinacious they can be), was to be expected from 
the known amiability of his character, his wish to reciprocate 
the civilities which he had experienced while in London, and a 
very pardonable desire to exhibit his influence over the young 
sultan; but Achmet Pasha, allied as he was to the Imperial 
family, did not care to overstep the customs of his country in 
order to gratify the idle caprice of an individual; while Lord 
Ponsonby had too great a respect both for the monarch whom 
he represented, and for the sovereign at whose court he was a 
resident, to seek to waste the influence of the one, or to shock 
the prejudices of the other, in the furtherance of an object 
which could advance the interest of neither. 

We have already exceeded our limits; and we parang 
avoid entering upon the subject of the correspondence to whic 
we have already made allusion. We have no particular reverence 
for Whig lords in general, nor for my Lords Palmerston and 
Ponsonby, who certainly appear to have exhibited no ordinary 
brusquerie in their correspondence, in particular: and we there- 
fore lament the more that such a triumph as the conventional 
ignorance, the empty affectation, and the pompous ill-humour of 
the Marquis of Londonderry, have afforded to them, should ever 
have been obtained at the cost of any Conservative. With politics, 
however, the present article professes to have nothing whatever 
todo. We have spoken of Lord Londonderry as an author only ; 
and we are sorry that it has not lain in our power —while coin- 
ciding with many of his political views—to accede to either his 
mode of evincing his sentiments, his capability of their expression, 
or his tact and discernment. He is in our notion one ill-calculated 
to play the plenipotentiary, which character he ever seeks to 
assume, either in acquirements, reach of view, or that necessary 
forbearance which all must exercise. His gullibility appears 
almost incredible ; and even in the high pretensions which his 
rank entitles him in some degree to assume, he must feel now, or 
at least ought long since to have felt, that a little less demand 
would have produced a more abundant supply of that world- 
worship on whose breath he lives. 
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Wuen the far-sighted Ke-shen, viceroy of Pe-tche-li, addressed 
his wise and statesmanlike memorial to the Great Emperor on 
the opium and sycee question, he thus explained to his celestial 
master the danger which threatened the revenue from barbarian 
dealings, and more especially from the deplorable mutability of 
our current coin. “ * reference to the foreign money,” says 
Ke-shen, “ which the said barbarians bring, it is all boiled with 
quicksilver, and alloyed by the same. If you wrap it up, and 
put it past for several years without touching it, it will become 
moths and corroding insects; and their silver cups will change 
into feathers or wings.” ‘Truly, it must be an extraordinary 
government, where one of its highest functionaries could thus be 
misled by his fancy, or prompted to lie by his dishonesty, in so 
outrageous and ludicrous a manner. Of course the Emperor 
believed it. For what reason on earth could there be, why a 
calm figure seated in a high chair at Peking, with a carved dragon 
grinning into the small of his back, a porcelain plate upon his 
head, with an orange on the top of it, and a long pipe in his 
mouth,—what reason, we ask, could there be why he should not 
believe all that is told him bya trusty minister? “ Their money,” 
pursues Ke-shen, “ is all of this species : and if we leave it for 
four or five hundred years, I’m sure I don’t know what it will 
change into at last!” Here again, how curious a people must 
the Chinese be in their ideas of time. He talks of four or five 
centuries as though they were within the limit of individual ex- 
perience, and to the utter forgetfulness of what “ moths and 
corroding insects” the Great Emperor and himself would both 
have become long before the expiration of that period. One of 
the Emperor's titles is “ Lord of Ten Thousand Years,” which 
shows that Ke-shen knew very well what he was saying. The 
viceroy’s final remark is, moreover, very suggestive to the imagi- 
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nation, and among other things was probably intended to alarm 
the Emperor with the idea that some sorts of bodies might be 
gradually evolved from the “ feathers or wings,” and then that 
the money would fly away— or do something worse. 

While our political and commercial relations with China are 
now so ably discussed in various quarters,—and while various 
other points will be treated in a statesman-like manner in an 
article which is to follow the present, we shall simply attempt 
an outline of characteristic features of the Chinese people, 
their nature in its nationality, a sketch of their early dynasties, 
and of the different embassies from foreign powers, their litera- 
ture, their customs and amusements, together with such other 
peculiarities as our space will allow, and chiefly as they bear 
reference to the late war. 

After so many centuries of comparative immobility, it is at 
length apparent that China is “ to move,” and gradually to 
become in some respects a little like other nations. We once 
regarded China as a sort of fixed star of the largest magnitude, 
though of no particular brilliancy ; and so recently as five or 
Six years ago, a writer in one of the monthly periodicals thought 
he could discover something poetical in the self-centred and 
self-satisfied state in which the whole nation remained, with no 
more progress in human knowledge and the “ rounding ball of 
things,” than if they had been painted on the outside of a great 
porcelain bowl, and turned round for the examination of the 
curious. “ In this state of almost sublime immobility,” says 
the writer, “do we find the celestial empire. Calm, bright, and 
passive as a thick cluster of stars, the contemplation of Itself 
seems an all-sufficing beatitude. It does not seem amenable to 
human laws. A thousand years have done nothing for it. If 
the nation be left to itself, as it desires to be left, thousands of 
years hence will find it just the same.” 

All this imperturbable repose is now at an end. A change 
has come over the locked-up “ spirit of its dream.” The great 
feline fury of War has pounced into the China-closet, and upset 
and scattered all its mandarins, and monsters, and tall jars, and 
josses, and lanterns, and butterflies, and boats, and bridges, and 
pipes, and umbrellas, and its millions of poor staring creatures, 
making them all understand, as by a thunder-clap, that they 
cannot be allowed to sit there, thinking of nothing, any longer. 

The nature of a Chinese seems to be strictly hereditary. His 
sole desire is-to resemble his great grandfather. If he have 
any ambition to rise to office, he would wish to tread exactly in 
the steps of his father, and in advancing beyond that, to tread 
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exactly in the steps of somebody else. The varieties of indi- 
vidual nature are no more than can possibly be helped; the 
lights and shades of character seldom present any strong con- 
trasts; the features of nationality are passively blended in one 
harmonious dullness, only enliv ened by an occasional struggle 
between cunning and stupidity, in which neither obtains a per- 
manent advantage. From a deficiency of all strength of imagi- 
nation, they are content to revolve in the given circle, indulging 
only in ridiculous freaks of fancy; and from a deficiency of 
phy sical courage, they design and take delight in all sorts of 
grotesque monsters. Their understandings are without depth 
or momentum; a moderate share of ordinary good sense ap- 
ears to be the highest mental condition of the wisest mandarin. 
Ve cannot listen ‘to examples of three or four individuals who 
may have shown themselves very muc ‘h higher in the scale of 
nature than is here described. We rez idily admit the good sense 
and excellent tea-dealing intellect of many of the Hong mer- 
chants, some of whom may even be men of naturally superior 
understanding ; and we have contemplated the portraits of Hou- 
qua and Tingqua in the Chinese collection, with very great 
interest. But show us a few thousand Peking faces ! Neither 
do we know that our opinion of the understanding of Houqua 
is greatly enhanced by the fact of his having given a sum equal 
to 20, 000/. for the privilege of wearing the button of a man- 
darin of the second class. Who can he ‘Ip admiring the gallantry 
of the fine old Admiral Kwan, and of the General Keo, who 
were shot down by our muskets, not to mention the determined 
character of the Tartar gene*al, who when he found he had lost 
the city, went and seated himself in his chair, and ordering his 
house to be fired, sat there till he was consumed. But surely 
a handful of “ instances” will hardly serve as proof for upwards 
of three hundred millions of people. For what had become of 
all their soldiers and sailors? Where was “the army of heaven,” 
as they are called? All who were not slain had bolted. Heaps 
were killed it is true, but much more numerous bodies had never 
waited for the chance—or rather, let us say, the horrible cer- 
tainty. Whether the nature of the Chinese may not contain in 
it the undeveloped germ of many superior qualities, is open to 
conjecture; at present, however, we regard that possible de- 
velopment as not having commenced, or, at all events, only just 
roused from the dormancy of ages. Admitting all reasonable 
exceptions among the mandarins, the class which has always ap- 
peared to us to possess the most energy is that of the jugglers. 
Contemplating the unspeakable barbarities of war with that 
grief and disgust which any body must feel who possesses one 
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spark of humanity and true Christianity, we are yet obliged to 
admit that there appeared no chance of any dawn to the 
benighted and quiescent mind of this extraordinary nation, ex- 
cept through the medium of some dreadful convulsion and dis- 
tress. We trust, however, that the frightful tales of wanton 
massacre recorded by Dr. M‘Pherson are without foundation. 
Some of them carry with them a tone of revolting levity. 

We think it not improbable that when we shall obtain accu- 
rate official returns of “the killed” on both sides during our 
“ war with China” (which should rather be termed our deadly 
castigation of the Chinese), it will be discovered that about one 
thousand Chinamen have been slain to every ten Englishmen. 
The Chinese government will care little for this ; the mandarins 
will say “the Army of Heaven” is large—those few will not 
be missed.” The standing army amounts to 700,000 men; and 
the entire Chinese army, including the Mongol and Mantchoo 
cavalry, amounts (according to Gutzlaff) to 1,200,000 soldiers. 
But these are not “ fighting men”—very far from it; they are 
for the most part agriculturists, and durmg some centuries have 
scarcely ever “ taken the field” in any other way. The code of 
the martial laws is, however, full of all manner of minute regu- 
lations, any disobedience to which renders the offender liable to 
lose his head. He is ordered to advance at the sound of the 
drum, and if he does not halt at the sound of the gong (the 
louder instrument being no doubt selected from the greater pro- 
bability of his running away) his punishment is decapitation. 
“ When an enemy advances,” says the code, “he who shrinks, 
or whispers to his comrade, shall be decapitated.” Now, as in 
nearly every contest which our soldiers have recently had with 
the Chinese, the most conspicuous parts of the “ Army of 
Heaven” were their black tails and lanterns, not a man who es- 
caped from us exists that would not by this time have forfeited his 
head to the laws of his country. But these extreme punishments 
are not, it is very evident, commonly carried into execution ; 
indeed, the main object of the Chinese penal laws seems to be 
that of striking terror into the hearts of the people. They 
adopted the very same theory in their wars, as far and as long 
as it could be attempted. In front of the mouths of their cannon 
they often hung the picture of a frightful tiger’s head, with his 
crimson jaws open and his eyes glaring. Perhaps they may 
recently on abandoned this, finding it did not have the desired 
effect. Sometimes on a high bank, which was level over night, 
the next morning would appear a multitude of white tents, as 
though a great army had arrived and encamped there under 
cover of the darkness ; but these were only conical mounds of 
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earth and mud, white-washed. The description of some of these 
alarming ruses is thus amusingly given by Ceectiaeslied J. Elliott, 
in his Narrative of the expedition to China. 

“ The Conway had been employed in surveying the mouths of this 
mighty river, and her indefatigable captain succeeded in discovering 
a passage by which line of b: ittle ships might be conducted through 
the sands which guard its entrance. The Conway did not proceed 
above sixty miles up, and even then the ebb was found to run eight 
hours, and the flood at neap tides was scarcely perceptible. The ap- 
pearance of the ship created a great sensation, and the natives were 
apparently busy throwing up fortifications, which being examined by 
the telescc pe, proved nothing but mats extended on poles, with painted 
ports to give them the appearance of forts ; these poor ignorant people 
not having the least idea that their real character could be so easily 
distinguishe -d. During the time the dispute was going on between the 
late Lord N vapier and the Chinese authorities, our countrymen at Can- 
ton were one morning astonished at seeing the shore apparently bristling 
with a hundred cannon; but on examining them with their glasses, 
they had put up in the front of a mat-fort a range of earthen jars, 
with their open end pointed towards the river. We found that it was 
a common practice to stick a large round piece of wood into the 
muzzle of a three-pounder, painted white, with a black spot as large 
as the bore of a thirty-two pounder, and as the white muzzle was con- 
tinued along the line of guns, it became very difficult by merely looking 
at them to discover the deception.” 

Seeing, therefore, the extreme simplicity of the Chinese in 
matters of war, that the whole Chinese navy appeared to regard 
an actual contest of ships as a thing out of the question, if we 
were not alarmed at the very sight of the war junks and the 
painted forts, and knowing that while the great majority of their 
national soldiery are agriculturists, and that the art in which the 
“ Army of Heaven” most excel is that of flying kites, we trust it 
will appear from official details that more have not been slain 
than was “ inevitable,” and shall be but too happy to have all 
misgivings proved erroneous. 

The Chinese have for centuries been a peaceful people. They 
have smoked their pipes, drank their tea, baked their clay, 
painted their lanterns, talked flowery language, and eaten 
“curried moles with worm sauce,” not only in quietude with 
regard to all other nations, but without any internal outbreak 
worth mentioning. If they have had many little squabbles with 
merchants at one small seaport, and have published pompous 
and threatening edicts, which were never carried into serious or 
permanent effect, these are the utmost instances of “ the war- 
like” that have appeared among them. But it was not alwa 
thus. The celestial empire has known slaughter before t 
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present day; in fact, it has never known war except by its 
slaughters; and of these it has experienced a series, which for 
the enormous waste of human life numerically exceeds all else 
that is recorded in the most bloody passages of history. 

We must treat as mythological fables those traditions of the 
Chinese which carry their records back for tens of thousands 
of years. Mr. Davis, whom, together with the Rev. C. Gutzlaft, 
we consider the best and most comprehensive of all modern 
authorities, pursues the claim of these records no further back 
than the history of those centuries so immediately preceding the 
time of Confucius as to give him some unquestionable means of 
testing its accuracy. This period cannot safely beextended beyond 
about 700 years before Christ. But the first dawn of authentic 
history is by many believed to commence more than 2000 years 
earlier, when the people led a peaceable savage life, clothed in 
mats and skins, feeding on roots, fruits, and wild nuts, and 
dwelling under trees—nay, according to some authors, actuall 
perching, like birds, among the large holes and branches. It 
was a great advance in society, and is specially recorded, when 
they learned howto build huts, and made other simple discoveries, 
the most important of which was how to “strike a light,” and 
use the fire without being hurt by it. 

China, strange as the statement may now appear, has had its 
heroic age; but this was unfortunately attended, as usual, by 
all manner of slaughters, and many deliberate massacres to an 
almost incredible extent. The novel of “Tan-kwo” (The Three 
Kingdoms), which is one of the most popular of all Chinese 
works, gives an account of the various wars and manners of 
the period, which is regarded in most respects as historically 
authentic. Moreover the Han dynasty, and those of Tsin and 
Sung, besides their dreadful wars and far more monstrous mas- 
sacres, produced individual instances of diabolic atrocity and 
grossness of half-lunatic self-will, quite equal (for to exceed is 
not possible) to the worst of the Roman emperors. The horrors, 
both general and particular, crowd upon each other through the 
records of these dynasties. Generals on the outside of walls 
call for their friends who have gone to hold parley within, and 
the call is answered by the heads of the said friends being tossed 
over the wall upon those below. Then the general outside forces 
an entrance, and having got possession of the city, massacres 
every individual in it. A cup of poison is sent to an empress 
and her son, who, refusing to drink it, the officer who brought 
it seizes the empress and throws her out of the window. A 
courtier happening to intimate to a ferocious general named 
Tung-cho, that he had seen a dark omen rising from the earth, 
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the general next day gave a feast to the grandees, during which 
the head of the courtier was suddenly served up. At this Tung- 
cho laughed amazingly. He was murdered soon after, and his 
body flung out to the rabble, and Gutzlaff adds—“ as he had 
been very fat, the people set fire to it, and it burnt for a considera- 
ble time.” The rejoicings were great ; the only individual who 
wept was the historian, Tsae-yong, for which he was instantly 
thrown into prison. He begged permission, as the only favour, 
to be permitted to finish his history. He suffered death on the 
following night. After this, all those who had assisted in ridding 
the world of Tung-cho were assassinated. Here we have a fair 
specimen of the way in which these folks of the heroic age passed 
their time. Whenever one general, or emperor, or aspirer to the 
throne, conquered another, the unfortunate individual never had 
the least hope of mercy; but either killed himself at once, or 
mounting a cart went to meet his conqueror with a rope round 
his neck, and a coffin at his side. When an emperor's palace 
was taken, he and all his family, and all the ladies and other 
women in the building, amounting to thousands, were usually 
butchered or burnt. 


“ Fe-te (name of the reign King-ho) was so cruel and abandoned, 
that the Chinese historians are loath to assign him a place in the line 
of emperors. This ferocious monster murdered everybody around 


him, without distinction. To fill the cup of his wickedness he built 
a hall of bamboo, where young persons of both sexes were obliged to 
run about naked. ” ws ° ss 

** His successor Ming-te, 466, seeing himself surrounded by nu- 
merous rivals, killed fourteen of his eighteen nephews. * * * 
One of his best officers wished to retire from court, not being able to 
endure all the cruelties which were daily committed. The Emperor 
now began to fear for his safety, and sent the cup with poison to this 
object of his suspicion, who at that time was playing at chess, and he 
emptied it with the greatest indifference. . . ° ° 

* Lew-Yu (the succeeding emperor, known also under several other 
names) was unworthy of the throne. He associated with the dregs 
of the people, slept in the shops and taverns, changed the costume of 
his subjects (!), and even went so far as to spread a rumour that he 
was not of royal blood. Being of a most ferocious nature, he often 
ran with a drawn sword, accompanied by his myrmidons, through the 
streets, killing every body who came in his way. The celebrated 
general, Sean-taou-ching, who had put down the rebellion, was once 
asleep in the palace ; Lew-Yu observed him for a while, and then drew 
a circle around his navel, at which he aimed an arrow; and the general 
would have perished if he had not suddenly grasped a shield, and thus 
intercepted the fatal weapon. From this moment he resolved upon 
the emperor’s ruin. Some eunuchs had joined the conspiracy, and 
vatched an opportunity. Shortly afterwards the emperor spent a day 
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in a temple, and returning drunk to his palace, the eunuchs threw him 
into a bed, and cut off his head. * * * 

«« China was scarcely ever at rest. (Leang dynasty.) One cala- 
mity had passed, another fell with double fury upon the country. 

“ The vile usurper, Yang-kwan (Suy dynasty), forced his elder 
brother, the rightful heir to the crown, to strangle himself, and then 
yielded himself up to the most enervating luxury in the gardens he 
had built. In these delicious and spacious grounds, he rode about on 
horseback, with a train of 1000 ladies, who chaunted, and played 
upon instruments. * ° ® * The emperor was on a 
tour in Keang-nan, when a man of low rank assassinated him.” 

“ Chaou-séang (Tsin dynasty) had, by his cruelty, rendered the 
name of Tsin odious. When he had overcome the states of Han and 
Chaou, he beheaded many thousand people, with no other view than that 
of rendering the name of Tsin terrible. 

“ Fan-yu-ke, an imperial general, having fallen into disgrace, fled 
to Yeu. The emperor (Che-hwang-te) set a price upon his head. 
A crafty man, called King-ho, went to Fan-yu-ke, in order to ac- 
quaint him with the dreadful fate his family had suffered, in conse- 
quence of his flight. ‘ You,’ he added, ‘ must very soon fall a 
victim to the tyrant; I advise you therefore to commit suicide. I 
will then carry your head to the emperor, and while he is viewing it, 
I shall bury this poinard in his breast; thus you will revenge your 
family, and the empire be freed from slavery. Fan-yu-ke listened 
with attention. //e was enchanted with the prospect, and immediately 
cut his throat, King-ho hastened with the head to the emperor, 
prostrated himself, and presented it in a box. While he was ex- 
amining it, King-ho drew his poinard, but the emperor perceived it 
in good time. 

* After many a hard fought battle the Emperor (Woo-te) proved 
victorious over Woo; but the Prince of Woo brought with him 5000 
actresses, who corrupted the heart of the Emperor, and he thenceforth 
devoted all his time to pleasure. At the suggestion of his concubines 
he formed a large park, where he rode about with his women in a 
chariot drawn by rams, whilst the empire groaned under the iron rule 
of his uncle. 

“ Hwug-te, his successor, a youth without any talent, was governed 
by Kea-she, his wife, a cruel vindictive woman, who had murdered a 
number of persons with her own hand. She took direful revenge upon 
Yang-seuen, the prime minister, and uncle to the Emperor, who was 
stabbed and burnt, with all his family, by the imperial guard. After 
this murder she starved the empress dowager, &c.””* 


We pass rapidly on to the conquest of China by the Tartars, 
whose princes seated themselves on the throne in 1279. From 
this date to that of 1368 a.p. is comprised the Mongol gr Yuen 


* See Gutzlaff, “ History of the Chinese Empire,” vol. i., who quotes, as his autho- 
rities, the “* Histoire Générale ;” Du Halde ; ‘‘ Yu-paou” (Annals of China) ; and 
other Chinese histories and annals of the various dynasties. 
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dynasty. Temugin, commonly known as Genghis-Khan, car- 
ried fire and sword through the country, extirpating whole races 
by tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands. It is not too 
much to say that in the progress of his conquests he slaughtered 
millions of Chinese. 

The next great warrior of these Tartar emperors was Timour, 
or Tamerlane, the great Khan of the Usbecks, who carried his 
conquests into Persia, Russia, and Hindostan, and then turned 
his arms against the haughty Ottoman Bajazet. The first place 
he took was on the frontier, where he buried alive 4000 Arme- 
nians who had defended it. He then invaded Syria, and after 
taking various cities, returned once more upon Bajazet whom 
he conquered, and carried about in an iron cage till the proud 
spirit freed itself through a broken heart. On taking Smyrna 
he put all to the sword that breathed, and hurled the heads of 
the valorous Knights of Rhodes from his engines in the har- 
bour like so many balls of horror. Tamerlane’s deeds were not 
to be exceeded by the most fertile imagination of poets in the 
conjuring up of terrors and barbaric splendour. He was quite 
equal to anything that is said of him by Christopher Marlowe 
in his tragedy of “ Tamburlaine,” though Marlowe has indeed 

“piled up” the images to a rare height. After marching to- 
wards Egypt, and meditating various ‘schemes of yet more ex- 
tensive conquest, he finally “determined to master the whole 
empire of China, make the entire population renounce idolatry, 
level the temples and idols with the dust, murder all the priests, 
and cause the millions to adore Allah. But the conqueror was 
stopped on the way. The irresistible monster who was about 
to slaughter hundreds of thousands in the name of religion, was 
taken with a common fever, died like a child, and became a 
little heap of dust. 

China was thus saved from another devastator who would 
have equalled Genghis Khan, and perhaps exceeded him in the 
extent of his massacres, inasmuch as the latter only sought for 
conquest, while Tamerlane contemplated enforcing an imme- 
diate change in the very souls, as well as the established habits 
of the entire population. The conqueror, who after having firmly 
established himself on the throne of China, seems to have been 
the first great ruler at all worthy of his power, was Kublai- 
Khan, called also by the names of Che-yuen, Houpilai, and 
She-tsoo. He began to reign, according to C hinese historians, 
in 1280 (a.p.). An excellent and very interesting account is 
given of the policies, warlike arrangements, domestic splendour, 
and personal character and appearance of this celebrated Khan, 
by Marco Polo; and it is curious and no less pleasing to see 
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how closely the narrative of a careful historian of Eastern mag- 
nificence resembles and corroborates the imagination of genuine 
poets. We make this remark generally, but also with especial 
reference to Chaucer’s description of Cambuscain (Cambus- 
Khan) in the “ Knight’s Tale,” and to the poem of “ Kublai- 
Khan” by Coleridge. 


* Kublai,” says Marco Polo, “ who is styled the Grand Khan, or 
Lord of Lords, is of the middle stature ; his limbs are well formed, 
his complexion fair, and occasionally suffused with red. His eyes are 
black and handsome ; his nose well shaped and prominent. He has 
four wives of the first rank, who are esteemed legitimate, and the 
eldest born son of any one of these succeeds to the empire on the death 
of the Khan. The wives bear equally the title of empress. None of 
them have fewer than three hundred female attendants, who with the 
ladies of the bed-chamber, pages, and eunuchs, constitute the ten 
thousand inmates of the harem. His palace is the greatest which the 
world has ever known. The sides of the great halls and the apart- 
ments are ornamented with dragons in carved work, and gilt figures 
of warriors, of birds, and beasts; together with representations of 
battles. The inside of the roof is so contrived that nothing beside 
gilding and paintings present themselves to the eye. Near the wall of 
the palace there is an artificial mount: it is clothed with the most 
beautiful evergreen trees ; for whenever his majesty receives informa- 
tion of a handsome tree growing in any place he causes it to be dug 
up, with all its roots and the earth about them; and however large and 
heavy it may be, he causes it to be transported, by means of elephants, 
to this mount, and adds it to the verdant collection.” 


It hence appears that the art of removing large trees, recently 
discovered among us by Sir Henry Stewart, and now often 
practised by some of our nobility, was known in China as far 


back as 1280-90. 


“ There is also,” proceeds Marco Palo, “a stream at the foot of this 
green mountain, an aqueduct and fish-pond. The city of Kambalu 
(Yen-king) is situated near a large river in the province of Katai; 
however, the Great Khan removed the court to T'ae-too, (Ta-too, great 
capital, the present Pekin), which new city is built perfectly square, and 
about twenty-four miles in circumference. |The whole interior of the 
city is disposed in squares, so as to resemble a chess-board, planned 
out with a degree of beauty and precision impossible to describe. 
There are twelve gates, and to every gate there are a thousand guards, 
The Great Khan is very suspicious about the Kataians (Chinese). In 
the centre of the city there is a great bell suspended in a lofty build- 
ing, which sounds every night; and after the third stroke nobody 
dares to be found in the streets, unless upon urgent business. * * * * 
Upon the anniversary of his birth-day, the Grand Khan appears in a 
superb dress of cloth of gold; and on the same occasion full 20,000 
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nobles and officers are clad by him in dresses similar to his own, in 
point of colour and form, though not of equally rich materials.” 
Marco Polo also gives an account of Kublai’s close attention 
to the business of the state, and to the arrangement of his army, 
and peculiar modes of attack. On one occasion he armed 
brigades of 500 infantry, with short lances and swords, and 
placed each brigade in front of a batallion of horse. Whenever 
the latter retreated, either by necessity or a manceuvre, the in- 
fantry were practised to leap up behind the riders, and alight 
the instant they had taken a new position or made a fresh at- 
tack. By these means he gave to his infantry the speed of 
vavalry in advance and retreat. Kublai seems to have differed 
from the great majority of Tartar princes in the rare merit of not 
committing acts of wanton cruelty ; at the same time he had no 
better estimate of human life than the rest of the race of con- 
querors when his designs were at stake, and he also committed 
various acts of individual cruelty, according to the custom of the 
Tartars and Chinese. Having conquered his uncle Nayan, who 
had rebelled against him, he caused him to be placed between 
two large carpets which were then shook by a multitude of men, 
till the breath was literally shaken from the body. This, how- 
ever, was “ well-meant” and a mark of great consideration, 
being done with a view to prevent the sun and the air from wit- 
nessing the disgrace and bloodshed of one who belonged to the 
imperial family. ‘Time and place and circumstances considered 
(three large admissions, certainly), Kublai Khan must be pro- 
nounced a very great sovereign. He had great care for his 
people, and made many concessions for their welfare. A few 
of the early Chinese emperors were comparatively good sove- 
reigns, but the majority both of Chinese and Tartar emperors 
were so atrocious that Kublai Khan appears quite an angel of 
wisdom and mercy among them. After all, on turning again 
over the pages of several histories before us, we perceive that we 
have omitted to mention perhaps the worst of all these monster 
potentates. One of these was Chow-sin (Shang dynasty), who, 
together with a diabolical though beautiful woman named 
Tan- ke, had orgies of lust in “a arden of stags,” and indulged 
in amusements of torture too frightful and disgusting to mention. 
The other was a wholesale butcher of his fellow-creatures, named 
Chang-keén-chung, or Se-wang (of the Ta-Tsing dynasty), who, 
in fiendish appetite, has no equal in the annals of the world. 
Throughout the first province he subjugated he murdered all the 
literati and eunuchs. A soldier gave him a slight offence by 
murmuring, and he accordingly massacred all the soldiers in 


ps? 


that regiment. He assembled all the priests of Buddha to an 
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entertainment, and massacred the whole, following it up by the 
extermination of the priests in the provinces. One of his gene- 
rals having deserted to an approaching army of hostile Mant- 
choos, the usurper resolved to destroy all the inhabitants of 
Sze-chun. He gave the order, and “ within a few hours,” says 
Gutzlaff, “about 600,000 lifeless corpses floated on the river.” 
He then determined on a fresh expedition, and dragging all his 
concubines in front of the ranks, killed them with a sort of mad 
fury, as an example to all his soldiers to do the same ; women 
being an encumbrance on a long march. The soldiers obeyed 
and massacred 400,000 of the most beautiful females in the 
country. 

We have thus given a summary view of the various dynasties, 
bringing the Chinese history down to about the year 1650 a.p, 
Much more might have been said of the various useful and orna- 
mental arts its people had acquired, and of the magnificence of 
the courts of their emperors, but we have thought it better, in ac- 
cordance with the conveyance of a correct impression, to give the 
most prominent characteristics of the periods, viz. the “ heroic 
part” of the heroic ages. We hence form a good idea of the 
extraordinary prolific tendency of the populations, which neither 
devastating wars, nor wholesale massacres, nor occasional fa- 
mines in the provinces, nor deluge, nor several earthquakes, 
whereby myriads of people were buried beneath the ruins of 
their cities, have been able to repress. The people have been 
swept from the surface of the earth like swarms of flies, and 
like swarms of flies they have reappeared, with undiminished, if 
not increased, numbers. Really it would seem that a diet of rats 
and mice, and spawn, and toad-stools, and grubs, and boiled 
leather, and “ worms, and such like wretchedness,” (as Chaucer 
expresses it,) possesses nutritious properties of which we have ab- 
solutely no conception! Or, must we not rather attribute the 
constant numbers to this very “ wretchedness” of diet and condi- 
tion, which has been discovered to have that tendency, as an effort 
of nature to supply numerically a deficiency of stamina and phy- 
sical energy? Even the resisting principle, which prevents the 
fusion of very unequal races, has in a great measure been com- 
promised in China; for although in the various Mongolian 
migrations, millions settled in the provinces, as also have hun- 
dreds of thousands of Tartar soldiers of more modern date, still 
they have nearly all been lost in the overwhelming tide of the 
native population. With the exception of the imperial family 
and the Tartar troops, the Mongolian type has merged in the 
Chinese ; and even the imperial family, notwithstanding all its 
regulations, cannot maintain the purty of the Tartaric blood. 
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It is curious to observe how the usual law, if not inverted, has 
at least been arrested. An extremely apt passage occurs to us 
in a work by a philosophical physician, who, strange to say, has 
omitted the very instance to which we are about to apply it, 
though he has mentioned almost every other : 


“ But where the natural inequality between the races composing a 
community is more decided, the social elements are at the same time 
very heterogeneous, and complete national fusion is rendered impos- 
sible, or at most, is infinitely slow of effect. 

“ The more powerful race being the last in conquest, and taking the 
highest rank and position, dominates over the inferior and conquered, 
which sinks down into the labouring population, enjoying more or less 
participation in social privileges and freedom in proportion as its will 
and capacity antagonize the intellectual superiority of the upper classes. 

“ Their degraded populations, numerous though they be, in the pro- 
portion of millions, to the thousands of the superior type, yet sunk 
down to so great a depth, and remaining in a comparatively stationary 
condition as to civilization, constitute little more than a vast aggrega- 
tion of mere animal existence, passed over and unrecorded by history ; 
the whole sum and extent of the national activity being measured by 
the few but more prominent actors of the superior race. The lives of 
a series of individuals thus often comprehend the history of entire 
kingdoms, the great mass of the people being forgotten.” * 

As the philosopher has not mentioned the Chinese, we com- 
mend them to his attention, should these pages meet his eye. 
China has not followed this law; and its race of Tartaric con- 
querors, with all their prodigious energies, is comparatively 
extinct. Another reason, besides this of overwhelming numbers, 
is open to consideration. The superiority of the physical ener- 
gies of the Tartars was undoubted, and perhaps is so still —the 
few that remain of them—but were they, and are they, really 
superior to the Chinese in mind? We fear it may be said that 
by this time both have become equally stagnant, vapid, and 
puerile. Certain it is, that no “assimilative reaction” could ever 
take place among nations originally so utterly different, and 
physically (at least) unequal, as the Mongolians and Chinese ; 

ut to this partial superiority we must in a great measure ascribe 
the prodigious length of time the Tartar blood has been able to 
keep up a struggle to maintain itself against the inevitable fu- 
sion. Some of the Tartar generals in the late struggle with the 
British displayed very marked signs of the original race; but 
these exceptions were only the more conspicuous from the na- 
tional imbecility with which they were surrounded. As for the 


* “ Changes produced in the Nervous System by Civilization,” by R. Verity, M. D., 
Member of the Universities of Edinburgh and Gottingen. Galignani, Paris. 1839. 
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imperial family, it does not appear that we have “caught” a 
very fine specimen of a Tartar in the celestial person of the 
“Tp Taou-quang. 

‘e now propose to take a cursory view of the different em- 
bassies which have been sent to China, in order that the reader 
may see the peculiar position which that empire has maintained 
with respect to all other nations. If the prominent charac- 
teristic of the different imperial dynasties be chat of the horrible, 
the chief feature of the different embassies from foreign countries 
is that of the ludicrous. 

In 1517, Peres Andrade was sent with eight ships to China 
as ambassador from Portugal. He was treated with the most 
sublime contempt. Among other humiliating ceremonies, he 
was commanded to worship a wall—they said the great emperor 
was sitting behind it. Before Andrade could effect an inter- 
view, the great emperor died, and his “ inconsolable” successor 
wanted to sacrifice the poor ambassador as one of the funeral 
ceremonies to his memory. With much difficulty Andrade ob- 
tained permission to return alive to Canton. In the meantime, 
however, a Portuguese fleet had arrived in the Canton river, and 
been attacked by the Chinese, who were, as usual, defeated. 
Directly therefore Andrade arrived, he and his train were seized 
as prisoners of war, and thrown into prison, where they died. 
The Portuguese, not knowing what had become of their unfor- 


tunate ambassador, despatched another, who narrowly escaped 
a similar fate. 

In 1604 the Dutch sent three ships to China. The Chinese 
“were terrified at the appearance of a people whose eyes were 
blue, whose hair was red, and whose feet were one cubit and 


> 


two-tenths long.” Eventually a fleet was sent from Holland 
with orders to enforce some fair terms of commerce. They 
soon had an affair with the junks, in which the Portuguese, 
from jealousy of the new comers, sided with the Chinese. The 
Dutch fleet retired in consequence of this; but after many 
struggles the Dutch, in 1653, sent an envoy to Canton. He 
made a bad business of it; and they sent in the following year 
two ambassadors, who, by means of great bribes, made their 
way to Peking. All they wanted was free trade to Canton. 
Eventually the emperor (Shun-che), “ being full of good sense,” 
agreed to receive the embassy. The two ambassadors were ac- 
cordingly put in training for the performance of the ceremonies of 
srostration and the kow-tow, which literally means “knock-head.” 

hey were kept waiting in an outer court the whole night, to be 
ready for the audience, and in the morning they were admitted 
to the presence, and kneeling down, bowed nine times to the 
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ground. But when they rose up, the emperor was seated at 
such a distance that they could scarcely see him! It was ex- 
plained to them that they would not be able to endure a nearer 
view of “the dragon face!” The embassy terminated in the 
emperor's condese ending acceptance of the presents they had 
come so far to bring him, which he designated as “tr ‘ibute,” and 
in his graciously giving the King of Holland permission to send 
a tribute-bearer once in every eight years. As for any com- 
mercial arrangements, no mention was made of such a thing. 
The ambassadors were treated as prisoners during their stay in 
Peking, and no sort of advantage ensued from their embassy. It 
was not until 1762, and after all manner of contests, that a re- 
gular Dutch factory was established at Canton. The Dutch then 
obtained a more respectable reception for their ambassadors by 
one of the most enlightened of the sovereigns of China,—Keeén- 
lung, who had now reached the sixtieth year of his reign. The 
Dutch ambassador this time was the celebrated Van Braam. 

He and his attendants had to go throtigh all the ceremonies of 
the kow-tow day and night, on their way up to Peking. When 
they arrived there they were treated as prisoners, and ‘when any 
food and half-picked ‘bones were sent them from the emperor’ s 
table, they were obliged to perform the kow-tow to it nine 
times. Fin: ally, in 1795, Van Braam obtained permission to ap- 
proach his majesty. They were well received by Keén-lung, 
now in the eighty-fifth year of his age, who made them some 
resents, quite ludicrous from their triviality: such as smelling- 
fottles, a little tea, tobacco pouches, and “tea-things.” A 
ridiculous circumstance accidentally placed the embassy in the 
most favourable position. To keep the head covered is a mark 
of respect to a superior in China; the hat of the Dutch ambas- 
sador had no doubt amazed the emperor by its presumptuous 
difference in shape and size from those of ce lestial costume, and 
this hat Van Braam found himself unable to maintain in its place 
while performing the kow-tow, and, after much toppling, it fell, 
and rolled towards the emperor’s feet, to the speechless dismay 
of the whole embassy. The heart of Keén-lung was quite won 
by the absurdity, and when the embassy reac -hed their “ place 
of confinement,” the *y found “ fresh pork ‘and sweetmeats,” sent 
by the i ve ‘rial command. The *y returned to Canton overcome 
with the favour they had been vouchsafed; but nothing came of 
it. The same grievances continued at Canton; the emperor 
had never heard of them; and the only tangible good derived 
from the embassy was,—the exemption from duty of the ship in 
which the ambassador had arrived.* 


* See Cossigni, ‘‘ Voyage 4 Canton,” &c.—‘* Van Braam’s Voyage” —Gutzlaff, 
** History of the Chinese Empire,” vol, ii.—‘ The Canton Miscellany,” &c. 
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The Russians sent envoys to China, and endeavoured to 
negociate various matters ; but they were very ill received, and 
after an open rupture were obliged to vents ws 5 a treaty on very 
disadvantageous terms. “I have crushed rebels,” said the 
emperor Kang-he, “ and I have humbled the Russians.” Sub- 
sequently an ambassador was sent by Peter the Great, and, in 
this instance, the Chinese had the sense to behave better. 
Kang-he gave him an audience, and asked, singular to relate, a 
variety of statesman-like questions. The embassy was obliged 
to perform the knock-head ceremony, though the ambassador 
does not tel/ us that he himself assisted therein. No progress 
was made in the embassy till, in 1719, Peter the Great despatched 
“ an ambassador extraordinary” to Peking, who obstinately re- 
fused to perform the kow-tow. He was shortly admitted to 
the presence of Kang-he, who received him graciously, and 
Ismailoff (the ambassador) was then conducted back towards 
an outer hall. Here they were all suddenly and peremptoril 
ordered to perform the kow-tow, and the ambassador himself 
being still refractory was assisted through his dilemma by having 
his head “ knocked” for him. They were again led into the 
celestial presence, and Kang-he now spoke of the uncertainty 
of all human affairs, and the pomps and vanities of the world ! 
He finally gave Ismailoff an imperial letter, addressed to the 
Czar, which was rolled up and enfolded in a swathe of yellow 


silk, and being fastened upon the arm of an officer was to be 
carried in procession by the embassy on its return. As the 
sacred letter passed onwards, all the people prostrated them- 
selves before it. But the contents were all nonsense and evasion. 
Yet Kang-he was perhaps one of the most enlightened of all 
the Chinese sovereigns. Nothing but squabbles occurred. “ We 


look upon trade,” said the mandarins, “ with contempt !” 


The Czar at length could endure it no longer, and prepared 
an army. But then Kang-he died; and before negociations 
could properly transpire with his successor, the Czar died; and 
all the ground had to be gone over again. Several other em- 
bassies were dispatched at various intervals, but they were all 
treated very ill indeed ; and the one (in 1806) which had Russian 
nobles of the highest rank in its train, and was the most costly, 
was treated the worst.* 

In 1596 Queen Elizabeth fitted out and despatched two ships 
with a view to opening a trade with China. They were unfor- 
tunately wrecked. Charles I. granted permission to some Eng- 
lish merchants to trade in the east, and they accordingly fitted 
out some ships for China, under the command of Captain 

* See ‘‘ Timkowski’s Travels’ —‘* Travels of De Lange” —Gutzlaff, Hist. vol. ii. 
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Weddel. He anchored off Macao, and after various vexations 
resolved to go in person up to Canton, fitting out and arming 
his two largest boats and discovering the Choo-keang (Canton 
river) the best way he could. Many of his annoyances were 
owing to the animosity and intrigues of the Portuguese traders, 
who had hitherto enjoyed a monopoly. Captain Weddel’s boats 
were soon met by a fleet of war-junks, and the Chinese ad- 
miral had a conversation with him in the politest terms; and 
making him every promise desired, Captain Weddel was induced 
to return to Macao. Nothing was done that had been pro- 
mised, every thing went wrong, and the English captain forth- 
with sailed with all his ships up the Canton river. Again, every 
thing was promised them, every courtesy shown ; and in the 
night the Chinese conve ye dl some fifty pieces of cannon into an 
old fort opposite their anchorage, and, as soon as all was ready, 
fired at he ships and every boat that passed. The English 


vessels instantly lowered their white flag, and hoisted the crimson 
union-jack, dropped gently down close to the fort, gave it a 
broadside, landed the crew in boats, took the fort, drove out all 
the soldiers, hoisted the English colours, set fire to the council 
house, and carried off every piece of ordnance. Several contests 
followed upon this, and some war-junks were taken, and others 


fired, and the town of Famon taken, till finally the party forced 
their way to Canton, which they entered. Their sole purpose 
was to make complaints and get redress, so impossible did it 
always seem to get anything fair ly communicé wal to the higher 
authorities. The matter was now brought to a close, and the 
Chinese promised everything. There was no doing anything 
with them. 

The East India Company sent out an officer who was to be 
the president of a factory as soon as he could establish one. 
He arrived at Chusan in 1700, and eventually established ¢ 
factory. The tricks and annoyances are too numerous to rer 
in short, the English grievances may be said to have extended 
from the date of his landing till 1742, when Commodore Anson 
arrived. A Chinese officer immediately came on board, and 
after various compliments told the commodore that he must 
pay the usual duty on ships. The commodore replied that 
British ships of war were not to be treated as trading vessels, 
and anchored in whatever port they pleased without paying for 
permission; saying which, the commodore forthwith advanced 
and anchored exactly opposite the custom-house. The Chinese 
now refused to let him have any provisions. An interview with 
the viceroy was forthwith insisted upon, in which Anson was 
accompanied by the supercargoes of various nations. On their 
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arrival, an army of 10,000 men under arms was drawn out to 
receive them. The viceroy was extremely polite, granted all 
their requests, and the commodore obtained provisions. But a 
frivolous accusation made by the Chinese soon afterwards put a 
stop to trade. When it was re-continued all the old grievances 
occurred. 

The English government at length resolved to send an 
embassy to China, and Lord Macartney and Sir George Staunton 
arrived there in 1793. His vessels were supposed by the 
Chinese to be full of presents for the Emperor, and the manda- 
rins behaved with the utmost courtesy. The vessels were sent 
to negociate a free trade with Japan, when the embassy disem- 
barked; but in consequence of this, the English were accused 
of sending ships to aid the Thibet rebels. This was a bad be- 
ginning ; and that which made it worse was their direct refusal 
to perform the kow-tow. It was dispensed with, after much 
altercation, and the Emperor (Keén-lung) was graciously pleased 
to declare himself ready to be satisfied with the same ceremony 
of respect which the ambassador paid to his own sovereign. 


“On the day of audience, the ambassadors were ushered into the 
gardens of Jé-ho. Tents had here been pitched. The imperial one 
had nothing magnificent, but was distinguished from all the others by 
its yellow colour, The imperial family, as well as mandarins of the 
first rank, had all collected. Shortly after day-light, the sound of 
musical instruments announced the approach of the emperor. He 
was seated in an open chair, borne by sixteen men, and seen emerging 
from a grove in the back-ground. Clad in plain dark silk, with a 
velvet bonnet and a large pearl in front of it, he wore no other distin- 
guishing mark of his high rank. As soon as the monarch was seated 
upon his throne, the master of the ceremonies led the ambassador 
towards the steps. The latter approached, bent his knee, and handed, 
in a casket set with diamonds, the letter addressed to his Imperial 
Majesty by the King of England. The Emperor assured him of the 
satisfaction he felt at the testimony which his Britannic Majesty gave 
him of his esteem and good will in sending him an embassy, with a 
letter and rare presents. A sumptuous banquet was then served up, and 
at their departure he made them presents of some silks, porcelain, and 
tea; and a yellow tobacco-pouch for the son of Sir George Staunton, 
as a mark of particular favour, the youth having learnt to speak a 
little Chinese. Every request was fully granted.” 

The Emperor’s answer to the King of England was contained 
in a large roll covered with yellow silk. It was found to ex- 
press compliments and thanks for the solicitude displayed in 
sending him an embassy, &c. ‘‘ That he had, indeed, declined 
complying with particular requests ; not so much, perhaps, that 


they were in themselves improper, as that they were introductive 
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of something new, which at his advanced period of life he did 
not think it prudent to adopt—at least on a sudden.” This was 
evidently a genuine reply, not biased either by bad disposition 
nor by intrigues and falsehoods of those around him. It . 
Keén- -lung in a fair and not unamiable point of view. Still, 

was vexatious ; because the embassy having ostensibly come to 
congratulate the Emperor on entering his eightieth year, it was 
received and regarded precisely in that light, “and no other. He 
was kept in the dark on subjects of trade as much as possible 
by those around him. The Emperor thought we had sent across 
the seas expressly to show him this mark of respect, and he was 
pleased at it. When the ambassadors arrived at Canton the 
viceroy politely informed them that whenever it suited the con- 
venience of his Britannic Majesty he might send another 
embassy! And with this beautiful assurance Lord Macartney 
left Macao. 

In 1808 a British squadron, commanded by Admiral Drury, 
was sent to occupy Macao, which the Portuguese, settled there, 
were quite willing to concede, the sole object being to prevent 
its falling into the hands of Napoleon, should he entertain any 
wish to that effect. The Chinese were excessively indignant at 
the supposition that Napoleon, or whoever the French mandarin 
might be, should dare to think of trespassing upon their empire, 
and ordered the British squadron to withdraw immediately. 
Admiral Drury endeavoured to obtain an interview with the 
viceroy, but in vain. The admiral, therefore, ordered out and 
armed his boats with intent to force a passage through the line 
of war-junks drawn across the river. As the boats advanced 
the Chinese fired upon the British admiral’s boat, which was 
advancing a-head of all the rest, in the hope of speaking with 
the Chinese admiral. One man was wounded, and Drury, in 
the anger of the moment, gave the signal for attack. By some 
accident it was not perceived ; and the whole business being 
very ticklish as to diplomatic policies, the signal was not re- 
peated, and the boats returned. The Chinese raised a pyramid 
on the banks near the spot, to commemorate this victory of the 
Chinese over the British navy. Drury retired with his fleet, and 
it was written down in the Chinese annals, “ We have castigated 
the English !” 

Difficulties and impediments in the way of trading were in- 
creased after this great victory. In 1816 the embassy under 
Lord Amherst arrived, with a view to making complaints in 
person to the Emperor (Kea-king), as it was believed that no 
communications from foreigners ever really reached him. The 
embassy came in great style, with five men-of-war. “ Aha!” 
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said the mandarins, “ five fighting ships come to talk to us?” 
This unlucky first impression was quite general among the 
Chinese. “ The five ships,” said they, “ do not bear tribute, 
but point guns.” 

The embassy was embarked in the imperial boats, and the 
mandarins, as usual, set up flags upon them, inscribed with the 
words “ Tribute-bearers !’" The old squabble about the per- 
formance of the kow-tow soon began; Lord Amherst a 
lutely refusing to knock his head at all. They told him that if 
he did not, the Emperor could not admit him to an audience. 
They declared that Lord Macartney had done it, and that his 
present majesty, when a celestial boy, saw him do it! Finaily, 
they intimated that the King of England need never know it, 
because the ambassador on his return might make what report he 
pleased!* The ambassador proposed other ceremonies in vain, 
and at length agreed to act any absurdity, provided that a 
Chinese grandee would do the same before a portrait of the 
Prince Regent. They would not listen to this. Arrived at court, 
the embassy was carried to the “ drawing-room” in carts, and 
shown into a dirty ante-chamber, full of staring crowds of 
inferior rank. The prince Ho then came and proposed to intro- 
duce the ambassador. Lord Amherst (who might have indeed 
felt very sick at such treatment, and was probably still more 
indignant and irritated) declined to be presented immediately, 
and kept his seat, saying he was unwell. He was told he 
should use his own ceremony; still he repeated his request for 
permission to postpone the presentation till another day, as he 
felt by no means well. The prince Ho then endeavoured to 
take him roughly by the arm, and was repulsed. Ho then left 
him, and eventually returned, saying the ambassador might 
retire, and an imperial physician should attend him. In an 
hour or two, the ambassador was followed by the “ general of the 
nine gates of Peking, and first field marshal of the empire,” 
who thus addressed him, “ My master, who commands a mil- 
lion of soldiers, requires that the ambassador leave the limits of 
my command directly. The ambassador is a rude man, and 
does not know how to behave himself; his king is respectful 
and obedient, but the ambassador is not; he has used dis- 
respectful language ; his imperial Majesty will write to the king 
to complain of him.” In vain he was informed that no dis- 
respect was intended, and no such language had been used; he 
was ordered to depart from the capital of the world. On the 
evening of the same day, the usual trumpery presents of the 
Emperor were forwarded for the Prince Regent, and the British 


* Davis’s ‘ Sketches of China,” vol. i. p. 104. 
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yresents requested in return, particularly the portraits of the 
King and Queen, and the maps,—in order, no doubt, to specu- 
late upon the barbarian character at its highest point of rank, 
and also to see how large we really were by our own account, 
the statement of our smallness of land being considered as a 
cunning lie. 

Meantime a squabble had occurred with one of our frigates, 
the “ Alceste,” in consequence of which the Chinese batteries 
fired upon her as she passed. It was returned by a broadside, 
which dismounted the battery guns, killed some soldiers, and 
put all the garrison to flight. The supreme government, how- 
ever, chose to regard the broadside as a respectful salute, and 
did not deign to take any further notice of the affair. They 
were evidently afraid they had gone too far in their plan of 
humbling the proud English in the eyes of the people; and 
before the embassy left Canton, an edict was issued by Kéa- 
king, exculpating himself for the bad reception of the ambas- 
sador, and announcing the degradation of those officers who 
had misinterpreted and misled him. A flourishing letter was 
also addressed to the Prince Regent, concluding with a con- 
siderate tone, and telling him that there would be no need in fu- 
ture to send a tribute-bearer from such a distance! The viceroy 
of Canton received directions to invite the embassy to dinner, 
and after treating them with great etiquette, to make them the 
following speech: “ Your good fortune has been small. You 
arrived at the gates of the imperial house, and were unable to 
lift up your eyes to the Face of Heaven. The great Emperor 
reflected that your King sighed after happiness, and acted with 
sincerity. We therefore accepted some presents, and gifted 
your King with various precious artic les. You must give thanks 
to the Empe ror for his benefits, &c.’ 

It would appear from all this that the preposterous behaviour 
of the Chinese to all ambassadors could only be equalled by 
that of our error in sending a dignified English nobleman to 
play a part in so ridiculous a pantomime. Instead of this selec- 
tion of an ambassador, had we despatched the highly-gifted 
Signor Grimaldi, with instructions to perform the kow-tow in a 
manner worthy of his peculiar genius and the Christmas splen- 
dour of his country, the Chinese would, in all probability, have 
regarded us as a very great nation. 

The merchants had a very resolute squabble with the Chinese 
in 1825, in consequence of the enormous duty fixed upon the 
permit, without which they could not go in a boat from Macao 
to Canton. The passage was only about 80 dollars, but the 
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duty was 400. The merchants acted very resolutely, and got it 
reduced to 38 dollars. 

The opium contests seem to have begun to rise to a serious 
height aes the year 1828, when an edict against its use was 
issued by the viceroy, w hich we partly quote on account of its 
admirably gra yhic description. “ The use of drink and food,” 
writes he, ‘is to introduce harmony imto the system; the 
gulping of luscious things must be with a desire to obtain 
strength; but if there be a drug destructive of life, incessant 
efforts should be made to keep at a distance. Having used the 
drug for some time, the men accustomed to it can by no means 
relinquish it. Zheir faces become as sharp as sparrows, and 
their heads are sunk between their shoulders, in the form of a 
dove. The poison flows into their inmost vitals; physic cannot 
cure their disease ; repentance comes too late for reform.” 

In 1830 a petition was presented to the British parliament 
by the merchants at Canton. The annoyances and restrictions 
had become quite intolerable. Women were not allowed to go 
beyond Macao, so that no merchant could be accompanied by 
his wife to Canton. Merchants were not permitted to ride in 
sedan-chairs, with numerous other tiresome regulations. Com- 
plaints scarcely ever reached the superior authorities, and “ 
was death” for any one to forward, or assist in forwarding, a 
letter to the Emperor. One of the replies from a grandee was 
as follows :—“ The celestial empire, in cherishing tenderness to 
distant foreigners, has constantly stooped to show compassion. 
But between the flowery Chinese and the barbarians there 
doubtless is a settled distinction. Between those within, and 
those without, there must be established a grand barrier.” 
Here at once the refusal of all terms of equality, so that we 
were not to have the benefit of their laws (but only the evils of 
them, or any other laws they chose to make), is in a few words 
apparent. Some of the more oppressive regulations being 
afterwards withdrawn, the grandee sweetly writes thus—“ I, 
the acting governor, when young, read poetry, and books, and 
my rational disposition i is to issue orders with attentive respect. 
Although it was a child, supposing no violation of the law, I 
would not trample upon it. How could I enter the barbarian 
people’s factory, and insult their King’s picture!” He had done 
this very thing, says Gutzlaff, in broad daylight. 

We have thus placed the proceedings ‘and habitual conduct 
of the Chinese, with regard to foreign nations, in a fair light for 
judgment. It must be clear that it was indeed time that 

“something” should be done. Never were the arbitrary whims 
and flourishes of any nation so great; nor were the whims and 
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flourishes (including ill-treatment and gross insults) of any 
other nation ever tolerated by the other civilized countries to 
such an extent, or for so prodigious a length of time. How 
abruptly all their pompous exclusiveness and intolerance have 
terminated, and for ever, is well known. That the lesson, which 
has been taught the overbearing mandarins and —! ofli- 
cers, will prove eventually beneficial to the oppressed and 
swarming population is more than probable, and is most de- 
voutly to be hoped. 

Many of the early Chinese traditions are probably involved 
in fables, but be that as it may, there seems no doubt among 
the best authorities—Chinese, Portuguese, Spanish, and French 
—as well as more recent English authors, that the empire of 
China had reached a comparatively high point of civilization at 
a time when Europe was in a state of barbarism. Various sci- 
ences to a certain extent, and many useful arts, to a degree of 
excellence, were known and _ practised among the Chinese long 
before their supposed first invention by European nations. 
Certain peculiar methods of using, as well as naming and de- 
scribing, were very different from those of the Europeans, but 
the Chinese had the things. We see our nautical friends of the 
present day laughing at the celestial pilots for saying that the 
needle points south. But so it does—one end of it—just as a 
clock with a long hand points to twelve and six at the same 
instant. The Chinese saw has teeth like those used by our 
mechanics, but the teeth point towards the handle instead of 
from it, and the chief force is used in drawing the saw inwards 
instead of thrusting it forwards. So with many other instru- 
ments,* yet the expertness of the operatives is unquestionable. 
The art of printing was practised in China a.p. 950, and paper 
had been invented nearly a thousand years previously. They 
were the first who knew how to make gunpowder, although 
they were afraid to use it in war, under the impression that its 
powers being ungovernable, there was no knowing what effect 
it might produce besides the desired one. Instruments of agri- 
culture were used, and they manufactured silk and porcelain at 
a very early period. At what date of their progress they 
stopped, and would know no more, is not easily to be ascer- 
tained ; but the time did most certainly arrive when the Central 
Flowery Nation, considering it had attained perfection in all 
things, determined on learning nothing new, and permitting no 
innovations and changes in the wisdom and practice of past 
ages. With such exceptions as may gradually have worked 

* See the admirable and truly interesting ‘‘ Chinese Collection ;” together with the 


“Ten Thousand Chinese Things,” by W. B. Langdon, whose Synopsis of the Collec- 
tion may be regarded as an epitome of the celestial empire. 
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their laborious way into the sea-ports, and as far as Canton, 
scarcely any change has occurred in the practice of the useful 
arts, nor in the sciences, since Buddha knows when. No im- 
provements in machinery ; no new methods of tillage ; no im- 
pertinent introduction of new plants, for food or flower. General 
literature, architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, the stage, 
astronomy, navigation, and medicine, are all as they were ages 
ago; and as for anatomy and surgery, they are regarded in the 
same light as penal torture. 

In the work by Gonzalez de Mendoga,* we discover, among 
various remarks on the antiquity of printing among them, and 
moreover of stereotype printing, a list of Chinese books on 
subjects of medicine (’), architecture, music, chiromancy, phy- 
siognomy ('!), on the manufacture of arms, musical instruments, 
&c., and the polite art of writing complimentary cards, some of 
which, when intended to be very complimentary indeed, are of 
the size of an English quilt to this very day, as may be seen 
in the “ Chinese Collection.” Mendoga also found works con- 
taining minute descriptions of the kingdom, which must be 
interesting, and not much less so, because probably intermixed 
with genuine Chinese lies. In the work by Fernandez Navar- 
rete,+ which is very elaborate, scarce, and curious, (the second 
volume was suppressed, and we believe destroyed), we find a 
careful account of the natural productions of China, chiefly 
with reference to particular trees, flowers, fruits, birds, and 
animals; and a full account of the great Kung-fu-zu (Confu- 
cius), although the writer is very sore that this philosopher 
should be estimated more highly than “San Pablo en el 
Iglesia!” He gives a list of his maxims, morals, code of cere- 
monies, and code of compliments. So that we discover many 
of the very compliments paid at this day to be precisely the 
same as those paid in the age of Confucius, and, “ according to 
law,” some 2300 years ago. Navarrete also gives a long ac- 
count “ De la secta Literaria,’ and of its different modes of 
philosophizing (which we regret we have not space to display, 
for the amusement of our philosophical readers), of their opi- 
nions on mind and body, of generation and corruption, and of 
their spirits and gods, and the attributes they gave to the Su- 
preme Invisible Power, the Emperor being the Supreme Visible. 

Of the hopeless condition of science, we will give one rich 
illustration, which at the same time assists as an illustration of 


* Historia de las Cosas mas notables, Ritos y Costumbres del gran Reyno de la China, 
&c. Par F. P. Gonzalez de Mendoca. 8vo. Rome, 1585. 

+ Tratados Historicos, Politicos, Ethicos, y Religiosos de la Monarchia de China, 
&e. Folio. Madrid, 1676. There is a copy of the work in the British Museum. 
Press-mark, 571.k. 
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the Emperor and the people. In the “ Mémoire de M. D’An- 
ville, premier Géographe de Roi, &c.”* after praising the degree 
of perfection to which geography had been carried by the 
labours of the missionaries in China, and in the Chinese part 
of Tartary, to which the special attention of the Emperor Kang- 
he had caused Thibet to be added as far as the sources of the 
Ganges, which had not previously been known, the geographer 
gradually discovers himself in considerable difficulties with the 
maps. He found a great disparity of estimation with regard to 
the extent of a degree, and was puzzled about the Chinese 
mile, termed /e. On expressing his astonishment at the dis- 
parities to P. Gaubil, the latter replied (we translate his own 
words) that “ the Emperor Kang 6 having declared that 200 
le, according to the measurement of his imperial walking, should 
make a degree of latitude, no Chinese nor European could say 
otherwise ; and that he, P. Gaubil, was sure it would have been 
useless to ‘attempt to rectify the idea of the Sovereign.” To 
which the poor geographer dolorously adds, “ C’est done pour 
avoir subordonné a une pareile décision, ce que veut la nature 
des choses, que 200 /i ont fait la mesure du degré dans les Cartes 
qu’on a recues de la Chine.” 

We know of no process by which a conception of the Chinese 
national character can be so fully, yet concisely conveyed, as 
by giving an outline of what the Emperor is to his people, and 
a sketch of the dramatic representations. 

The titles of the Emperor are—The Son of Heaven, and the 
Ten Thousand Years. We will not say that a pun upon the 
word son was intended, but a striking comment on the imperial 
longevity was made by an emperor of the Soong dynasty, when 
taken prisoner by the Tartars. ‘“ Heaven,” said he, “ cannot 
have two suns, nor earth two emperors!” He therefore killed 
himself. Suicide was probably a common resource in serious 
dilemmas before his time; certainly, however, it has been an 
almost invariable custom ever since. Following this highest 
and most perfect example, the mandarins adopt it without hesi- 
tation to the present day. The Emperor is worshipped with 
divine honours, and “ with the attribute of ubiquity throughout 
the empire.” An account of the celebration of his birth-day, 
given by Sir George Staunton, is poetically impressive, and 
morally awful, from the abject conten of mind it displays 
throughout this enormous population.+ He is the Pontifex 


* Sur les Cartes Géographiques insérrées dans |’Ouvrage composé par le P. Du 
Halde sur la Chine, p. 28. 8vo. Peking (et se trouve a Paris), 1776. 

+ See Staunion’s Embassy, Vol. II, p. 255; aud Davis’s ‘‘ Chinese,” Chap, VII. 
(Enlarged edition.) 
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Maximus, or high priest, of the empire, and also the Father of 
all the people, whose lives and property are entirely at his com- 
mand, with an absolute power of choosing his successor. The 
spirit of paternal influence and power descends to, and is dis- 
i” tg by, the father of every nye 3 in the empire. 

he most popular amusements of the people must always be 
highly characteristic of that people, and of all others those of 
the theatre stand most conspicuous among the classes who 
possess any rank and more than ordinary education. The prin- 
cipal work of the Chinese drama, is the Yuen jin pih chungq— 
or the Hundred Plays of the Yuen dynasty. One of the later 
editions was published at Sang-hwuy, in the province of Hoo- 
kwang. The chief subjects are,— 


I, The renovating powers of gods and genii. 
II. Forests, fountains, hills, and valleys. 
III. Assuming court robes, and swaying the sceptre. 
IV. Faithful ministers, and ardent scholars. 
V. Filial piety, righteousness, temperance, and chastity. ~ 
VI. Decrying adultery, and railing at slander. 
VI. Expelled statesmen, and orphan sons. 
VIII. Brandishing the sword, and pursuing with the club; 
(i. e. scenes of war.) 
IX. Wind, flowers, snows, moons; (meaning voluptuous- 
ness, and female attractions.) 
X. Sorrow, joy, parting, and meeting. 
XI. Smoke, flowers, and white and black; (which means 
buffoonery). Among these representations are also 
included ‘ Gods’ heads, and the faces of Demons!” 


Many of the plays in this work are set to music; indeed a 
common term for a theatre is a “sing-song.” They are fre- 
quently made of bamboo, covered with mats, and set up, and 
taken down with ease and rapidity, the performers being itine- 
rant. The female characters are performed by boys, as in our 
early English drama. The moralists of China (most of whom 
are probably unable to write plays) caution their readers against 
all theatrical performances, and strictly prohibit females from 
even witnessing them. Dramatic works are generally published 
without names, as this department in literature is not held in 
high estimation, though “ supported” on all occasions, and fre- 
quently at great cost. Their dresses are splendid and valuable, 
being the real materials of splendour, and with no attempt at 
eo illusion. A similar compromise of the ideal has long 

een displayed in our own theatres. 


The origin of the drama in China is ascribed to an emperor 
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of the Tang dynasty, in the eighth oaptany: It was then desig- 
nated as “ The Tradition of Wonders,” and afterwards as “ Plays 
and Songs.” They have sometimes been performed by moon- 
light. 

The Chinese derive great amusement from various games, 
such as foot-ball, kite-flying, boat-racing, gambling, and also 
from agricultural festivals, the “ feast of lanterns,” battledore 
and shuttle-cock, with skating, and other sports on the ice 
during winter. Once a year, the emperor in person ploughs a 
field, to encourage agriculture, and also because a previous 
emperor, named Shin-nung, “ the divine husbandman,” had done 
so, and given a precedent; and the emperor actually allows 
himself to be seen skating on the ice, to show that, besides 
being divine, he is human, and may fall ! 

But of all amusements, that which appears to be the popular 
favourite, as it is certainly the most exciting in many cases, is 
the performance of the jugglers. Their feats are characterized 
by extraordinary and unerring skill, and often by a frightful 
daring. On this latter account, they are chiefly prized in China, 
though some of them would hardly be endured among us. 
Here is an example. A man is armed with a weapon resembling 
a Neptune’s trident; “or what is termed by sailors, grains, to 
which formidable instrument is attached a long handle of hard 
wood. The juggler, with surprising strength of arm, throws 
this weapon perpendicularly into the air to a great height. As it 
gains its greatest elevation, he measures with a epee eye 
and wonderful precision, the exact spot on which it will fall. 
To this spot he advances step by step. In an instant the 
weapon descends with fearful velocity, lightly scraping the edges 
of some protruding part of his person or dress.” The cool 
courage, no less than the skill of this, needs no comment. 

We have spoken of the fine arts as in a very low state, in our 
acceptation of the term “art,” and as quite unprogressive. It 
will be proper to add a few words of exception. The Chinese 
paint landscapes with a defiance of all rules of perspective. 
Vhen a picture of some part of London was once shown to 
Keén-lung, he was not struck with surprise by the truthful 
appearance conveyed by means of pope but saw it accord- 
ing to his habitual impressions of art, namely, not as perspec- 


tive—“ for,” said he, “it must be a strange country where they 
build so many houses on the tops of each other, and with streets 
that run up to a point!” At last, however, some few of the 
Chinese painters have graciously condescended to take hints, 
and eventually lessons of European artists, (only at Canton and 
Macao, we mean), and have attained to great proficiency both 
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in landscape and portrait painting. Several of those in the 
“ Chinese Collection” are not unworthy of our best English ar- 
tists. We allude more especially to the portraits of Houqua and 
Tingqua, which remind us of the calm force and unrivalled ex- 
rr pe displayed in the miniatures of Miss M. Gillies, in com- 

ination with the striking effects and glossy finish of Thorburn. 
The works, however, which have most surprised us in the 
“ Collection” are the sculptured figures of the Three Precious 
Buddhas, so utterly are they at variance with all other ideas the 
Chinese at present seem to possess, and all other forms dis- 
oe pe in their multitude of grinning, simpering, grotesque, fat 
and unctuous little idols. 

These three colossal Idols are so thickly gilt as to appear of 
solid gold. In character, and general as well as individual effect, 
they are totally distinct from every thing else in the “ Collec- 
tion.” Although surrounded by all sorts of minute shining 
objects, glittering levities, costly absurdities, and innumerable 
things which to our eyes can only excite feelings of the ludicrous 
or the strange, they nevertheless arrest the attention, and com- 
mand a vague sense of respect, if not of awe, if contemplated 
but for a minute. Were they placed in a great hollow temple, 
amidst silence and shadows, and the beholder found himself 
alone in their presence, they would then exercise their legitimate 
and natural effect upon the senses and the imagination. They 
are not at all grotesque. They are sublime works of imagina- 
tion, and to be contemplated with the same feelings as the gods 
of ancient Egypt and of ancient Greece ; and we are glad to be 
the first in this country to call attention to them as great ob- 
jects of art, worthy of poetic contemplation and historical study. 

hey are the presiding deities of the three grand periods of time 
that encompass the destinies of humanity—the past, the present, 
the future—and they exercise an influence on the minds of nearly 
two hundred millions of our fellow creatures. They were per- 
haps first designed and modelled in the earlier and stronger 
ages by some of the followers of Confucius, before the nation 
had frittered away its sense of art in the love of butterflies, and 
lanterns, and porcelain monstrosities ; or else they are not ori- 

inally Chinese, and must have been brought from India, pro- 
bably during the first century of the Christian era. 
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Art. VITI.—1. Commercial Tariffs and Regulations of the several 
States of Europe and America. Compiled by John Mac- 
gregor, Esq., one of the Joint Secretaries to the Board of 
Trade, Presented to Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 
1842. Parts I.—V. 

2. 5 & 6 Victoria, c. 47, entitled “ An Act to amend the Laws 
relating to the Customs.” 9th July, 1842. 

3. 5 & 6 Victoria, c. 49, entitled, “ An Act to amend the Laws 
for the Regulation of the Trade of the British Possessions 
abroad.” 16th July, 1842. 

4. The New American Tariff, passed 30th August, 1842. London. 
Gilbert. 

5. Vereins-Zolltariff fiir die Jahre 1843, 1844, 1845. Stutt- 
gardt. 1842. 


THe compilation which we have named at the head of our list does 
great credit, as we think will be generally admitted, to the zeal 
and industry of Mr. Macgregor, one of the joint secretaries to 
the Board of Trade, by whom it has been framed. We do not 
pretend to so minute an acquaintance with its contents, or with 
the complex and diversified subject to which they relate, as to 
be competent judges of its accuracy in detail, but, while its 
general trustworthiness has not to our knowledge been im- 
peached, even a glance at the list of topics of information pre- 
sented in each number will serve to show how important is the 
labour which Mr. Macgregor has undertaken, in addition to the 
heavy and ordinary duties of his official station; and we need 
hardly say that we shall rejoice to witness its prosperous com- 
pletion. The series, we may add, in so far has the sanction and 
responsibility of the government attached to it, that it is printed 
at the public expense, and presented “by command” to the 
houses of parliament. 

It is however to be regarded as important in respects very 
different from any which have exclusive reference to individual 
merits. It may with justice be held, we apprehend, that this 
publication, along with other signs, indicates the growth of the 
processes of reciprocal dependence between nations, the increas- 
ing measure of the interest felt by each in the commercial and 
material concerns of its neighbours, the nicer balance of the 
powers of production among them, and the keen rivalry and 
vigilant suspicious observation which prevail, at a time when the 
labourers and capitalists of England are beginning to feel that 
their condition may be from time to time seriously though 
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secondarily affected by the proceedings of governments other 
than their own. 

In truth this latter subject is one, which, as estimated by the 
opinions of the moment, has started into portentous magnitude. 
It is not among the many masculine virtues of our countrymen, 
to be inaccessible to panic in their economical concerns. The 
general liability in this respect is greatly aggravated by the 
eager fears of the more sensitive and precipitate. If we were to 
form a judgment from the language of some men, we should be 
led to the conclusion, either that human industry at large was 
fundamentally dependent upon protective laws, or at least, 
which would be a still stranger anomaly, that in proportion as 
countries are poor they are well qualified for commercial com- 
petition, and in proportion as they are rich in the fruits of accu- 
mulated labour they are incapacitated from engaging in that 
beneficial strife, unless by the aid of accident or of legal artifice. 

The late commercial changes in this country have however 
been of such extent in themselves, and moreover so decidedly 
of a nature to indicate a determined and comprehensive pur- 
pose; and so many years had elapsed since any measures of a 
similar character and scale had been carried through parliament, 
that the shock must, in idea at least, have been considerable 
to all those whose modes of thinking and feeling are regulated 
very much by use, who living under a wise and benignant con- 
stitution are, from their favourable experience of the general 
temper and bearings of its laws, laudably inclined to confide in 
and to support them in detail, and naturally led to question and 
suspect any plan or person that may apparently run counter, 
in whatever department, to their prevailing spirit. We cordially 
sympathize with what we may denominate the ethical character 
of this species of opposition to the new tariff: we aspire to pos- 
sess and to exhibit that character: we deem it a duty not merely 
to excuse but to approve that rational jealousy of novelties, which, 
founded upon and measured by the dictates of practical philo- 
sophy, springs out of the beneficial experience, and the grateful 
appreciation, of existing institutions. It will be an evil day for 
this country when its people have no prepossessions in favour of 
its laws: when the principle of trust and confidence shall no 
longer be an element in the temper with which they contemplate 
the system of public rule that has formed and trained, and that 
still embraces and surrounds them. But these honourable pre- 
possessions in favour of what is established change their nature, 
and become irrational and degrading, when they are allowed to 
stiffen into immovable determinations to abide by it upon the 
mere plea that it exists; when no cognizance is taken of the, 
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essential distinction between things which are manifestly fluent 
and mutable, dependent on circumstances and on seasons, and 
those everlasting laws, the poles of the moral universe, which 
require of all states, as of all individuals, an allegiance without 
limit in its duration. 

The sharp and widely extended sufferings of the people in the 
manufacturing districts, with the stagnation and decrease of 
trade ; the warnings we have lately had* as to their moral, their 
social, their spiritual condition; the breadth of the changes 
effected in our commercial system, the worth and soundness of 
those classes and persons whose prejudices are most likely to be 
shocked by them: and lastly, the idea, which has gained some 
currency, of a combination, or at least of a simultaneous hostility 
to the commercial greatness of England, among foreign states : 
these all combine at the present moment to invest with peculiar 
and indeed unparalleled interest the many-sided discussion that 
arises in connection with the changes in our customs’ law. 

Keeping in view the proper office of this journal, we shall 
endeavour to set aside altogether, or to touch as lightly as pos- 
sible, upon such parts of that discussion as belong only to the 
unfraittul struggles of party in this country. We shall not 
question in this place either the sincerity or the wisdom of the 
late administration in the proposals of May, 1841. Still less 
shall we stop to notice the silly charge against Sir Robert Peel, 
that he has surreptitiously appropriated the principles and the 
measures of his opponents, or to indulge the sharp and just 
recrimination which such a charge invites. That distinguished 
minister occupies at the present moment so high a place in the 
estimation not more of his country than of the world, as may 
well render any vindication of his conduct, in respect of its 
honour and consistency, superfluous or even impertinent. 

Our object is partly with the foreigner, and partly with our 
friends at home; and it is with one and the same frank open 
voice that we shall address ourselves to both. We shall urge 
that the trade of foreign countries is essential to England, and 
that the trade of England is essential to foreign countries. We 
shall urge that foreign countries neither have combined, ner 
ought to combine, nor can combine, against the commerce of 
Great Britain : and we shall treat as a calumny the imputation 
that they are disposed to enter into such a combination. We 
shall urge that the industry of this country has nothing to fear 
from the steady and gradual increase of the importation of all 

* For information on this matter, see ‘‘ Correspondence on the Subject of the recent 


Disturbances,” edited by the Rev. J. Sinclair, Vicar of Kensington, Secretary to the 
National Society, and Chaplain to the Bishop of London. 
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commodities from abroad, which can be produced there at a 
less cost of human labour and of capital than among ourselves ; 
but that it has every thing to fear from the cessation or decline 
of that mighty course of operations, whereby benefits—benefits 
only of this world it is true, but yet in their proper place and 
nature real, if inferior, benefits—are exchanged between the 
several families of the human race. We shall urge that the 
severe distress of the people has arisen from causes closely con- 
nected with our economical condition, and lying much nearer its 
foundations than any of our statutes ; that no amount of wisdom 
or of courage in the work of legislation can, so far as yet ap- 
pears, prevent the recurrence at intervals of distress analogous 
in its character: but yet that wisdom and courage were not 
precluded from doing something, from offering some contribu- 
tion, towards the alleviation of that distress, and that they dic- 
tated and required those changes in our tariff which Sir Robert 
Peel has carried into effect. We shall urge finally, that the 
high place which England occupies, as the first among the 
commercial nations of the world, has been assigned to her 
in the order of providence, not by a fortuitous concurrence of 
events, nor by any artificial or temporary combination of them, 
but as the natural and proper consequence of her possessing, in 
a superior degree, the elements of industrial greatness ; and not 
merely its physical elements, such as geographical position, 
mineral wealth, abundant capital, but its moral elements, reso- 
lution, energy, skill, perseverance, and good faith. 

We commence with our first proposition: that the trade of 
foreign countries is essential to England, and that the trade 
of England is essential to foreign countries. 

There are classes of persons amongst us, whose habit it is to 
speak with disparagement of our foreign trade, and to indicate 
the home market as that which is alone indispensable. It ne | 
be true that the home market is indispensable to the Britis 
manufacturer ; it may also be true that it affords him a trade 
superior to that which he drives with foreign countries: but it by 
no means follows, that the latter is of secondary importance 
even where it has been granted to be of second-rate advantage. 
Water may be less nutritious than bread, and yet our life may 
(as it does) depend on the constant supply of the one not less 
than of the other. 

We shall probably incur the ridicule of the high doctrinarians 
among the teachers and students of political economy, for ven- 
turing to draw a distinction in respect of profitableness between 
one Seactipthin of market and another. As fluids find their 
level, so, according to the rigid letter of their teaching, do pro- 
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fits. If one trade be at a given moment more profitable than 
another, the surplus of de: slers in the less favoured department 
will be drawn towards the other branch, until they have equalized 
the standard of remuneration in the two. And it appears indis- 
putable that, under the conditions supposed, this tendency to 
equalization cannot fail to exist. But we believe it to be one of 
the great practical errors of economists, as such, that they have 
been tempted in their description of the combinations of material 
interests, to assume as existing a state of equilibrium which is 
not actually to be found in the material more than in the moral 
pursuits of mankind; to make no allowance for tendencies un- 
fulfilled ; to forget that the law of our state is one of nisus and 
perpetual effort towards perfect poise and counterpoise, but that 
such effort is ever broken and intercepted by perpetual jars. As 
the mathematician teaches that a projectile will describe a para- 
bola, so does the economist propound the equality of profits : but 
the second has not yet learned in the same degree as the first, 
to take into his calculation the effect of disturbing and deflect- 
ing forces, or rather to bear in mind, that one law of nature may 
be modified and controlled by another. For example, as to the 
point now before us: in trade, as in other matters, possession is 
of immense consequence; the dealer or the class of dealers whose 
connections are already formed, whose credit is established, who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the tastes of his customers, and 
the wants of a particular market, from long usage, has, it is ob- 
vious, an immense advantage over an upstart competitor. It 
may surely be true that in some degree, though difficult to say 
in what degree, these considerations bear upon the comparative 
values of the home and the foreign trade respectively. Inas- 
much as the home market is the original one, and is compara- 
tively permanent, and equable even in its extension or contraction, 
whereas the foreign market is ever shifting, ever new, infinitely 
diversified, rapid in its altern: itions, marked by brilliant successes 
and by great reverses; it would appear that that powerful prin- 
ciple of possession, mi consequent confidence, must have more 
application to the former than to the latter, and that though the 
tendency to equalization is ever at work, yet that tendency i is 
obstructed by the inert force of establishe d order and old predi- 
lections, and the trade as de pending more upon confidence and 
experience, and less upon the pressure of momentary competition, 
may maintain a higher average rate of profits than where the 
buyer has but one element to take into his view, and that the 
apparent cheapness of the goods which are offered him. 

Or, again, is it not undeniable that the gambling principle 
enters into trade! that the idea of gain bewilders and misleads, 
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in proportion as the range of its chances is wide? and will not a 
pursuit which embraces in its alternatives sudden and splendid 
opulence together with precipitous downfalls prove more attrac- 
tive than one in which slow and patient toil foregoes all hope of 
the excitement of brilliant success, while escaping at the same 
time the risk of violent and ruinous reverses? This in fact it is 
which keeps gambling houses open, and which invests lotteries 
with attractions so irresistible, that since they have been abso- 
lutely prohibited by law in this country we nevertheless witness 
perpetual efforts to introduce kindred schemes under some flimsy 
disguise or other. Does not this make good the proposition, 
that systems yielding on the average equal profits will frequently 
prove attractive in proportion as those profits are unequally dis- 
tributed, and collected into isolated masses ? consequently, that 
of two systems, the one yielding less on the whole, and in the 
long run, may nevertheless prove at least equally engaging to 
adventurers, provided it exhibit the flattering possibility of greater 
acquisitions to particular and favoured individuals? True, the 
exchange is not the gambling house ; and it would be absurd 
nakedly to hold that the foreign trade is to the home trade what 
the gambling house is to legitimate enterprize: the illustration 
is properly broader than the proposition it is meant to illustrate ; 
that proposition, or we would rather, under a sense of the slip- 
periness of these topics, say that suggestion, is this, that foreign 
commerce by reason of its novelties, its excitements, its golden 
distances, its (in ordinary times) almost miraculous incidents, 
may attract its full share of followers, and yet its average pro- 
fits, retrospectively computed upon a course of years, may be 
less than those of domestic trade, notwithstanding the oracular 
decisions of certain writers on political economy. 

As to the basis of facts for this reasoning, it may be enough 
to glance at cases comparatively recent: such, for example, as the 
sugar estates of Demerara, shortly after it passed into the hands 
of England ; the copper mines of Cuba; the sheep-farming of 
Australia; and on the other side, the losses in cotton of the years 
1819, 1820; the failures of the great East Indian agency houses ; 
the crash of the American houses in 1837;* the range of the tea 
market since the interruption of the China trade in 1839, which 
we believe to have been from 14d. to 3s. 2d. per |b. We do not 
refer to the corn trade, because the great shocks and equally 
remarkable occasions of prosperity in that trade, may in some 
degree be connected with particular laws; but even the cases we 
have named may suflice for our present purpose, which is to in- 

* In 1836 we exported goods to the value of 12,000,000/, to the United States. In 


1840 this amount had fallen to 5,283,000/, In 1841 it again rose to 7,098,000/. 
Q2 
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timate a doubt whether our domestic industry, great and even 
rapid as have been in some branches the changes of its fortunes, 
be not upon the whole much more equeble in its tenure than 
that which is dependent upon foreign demand. And again let 
us repeat, upon the whole: tor there may be exceptional regions 
of home trade of which the spirit is as wild, and in which the 
competition is as sharp, as it can be in our de ilings with any part 
of the globe; and in which also speculation has achieved results 
not surpassed within the bounds of human experience. 

We have not in this place entered upon a distinet line of 
argument in favour of the British as compared with the foreign 
market, from the liability of the latter to be affected by hostile 
tarifis, which may disturb the terms of exchange between us 
and the countries to which we export, to our disadvantage: be- 
cause we will not presume such a state of things to prevail 
except in rare cases. The argument however has been recently 
worked out by Colonel Torrens, in his letters published in 1841, 
under the title of “The Budget.” 

If, however, we allow the home market to be not only first in 
the amount of its transactions upon the great articles of trade 
taken together, but likewise more valuable in respect of its yield- 
ing greater average profits upon equal capitals, yet let us earnestly 
impress it upon the minds of the worshippers of protective laws 
among our countrymen, that both may be alike indispensable, 

r the difference between them in re spect of their necessity so 
iain as to be indiscernible. Full 50,000,0007. annually of 
the results of British industry are carried to the ports of other 
lands to be exchanged for their commodities: and to the masses 
of capital and labour engaged in the preparation, and in the 
conveyance across the seas, of this immense exportation, must of 
course be added all the employment at home which is connected 
with the supply of the wants of those primarily occupied in the 
prep: aration of the materials of this transmarine commerce. But 
it may be said, 14,000,0002.* of the 50,000,0002. consist of traffic 
with our colonies. ‘They do; and if we set these aside, still does 
it remain, we appre shend, indisputably clear to the understanding 
of any man of tolerable candour, that the demand for36,000,000/. 
of our productions in each year, with its ac companiments, is a 
demand, the cessation or mate rial diminution of which must have 
a fatally paralysing influence upon all descriptions of trade and 
industry in this country ; must cripple to an astounding degree 
the circulation of ¢ apital ; must aggravate an evil (which daily 
grows more and more serious among us, even without such ag- 


* The proportion of the colonial trade was in 1840 about fifteen and a half millions 
out of fifty-one and a half. In 1841, thirteen and a half out of a total nearly similar, 
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gravation), the evil of placing labour at its mercy; and must 
inflict the most horrible sufferings on our high-hearted labouring 
population, by rendering that competition among them for em- 
ployment, which is already keen and restless, altogether ruinous 
and destructive. 

We have spoken of a loss of demand to the extent of six 
and thirty millions annually. In estimating the consequences 
of an evil in any degree approximating to this extremity, we are 
not left wholly to conjecture. The experience of the present 
year has afforded us a melancholy sample of what we should 
have to expect in such a contingency. Upon whom has not the 
dispassionate but faithful report of the Stockport Commission 
left its deep impression? Who will not mournfully look back, 
in future and let us hope happier days, to the afflictions of 
penury and want that during this year have ground down to the 
dust so many labourers, that heretofore had never quailed 
beneath misfortune, nor ceased for a moment to place their 
trust, so far as regarded human means, in their own dauntless 
spirit, their skilful fingers, and their indefatigable arms? And 
yet we began this year with the home market—so far as that 
market depends upon the high scale of remuneration to the yrowers 
of agricultural produce and to the owners of the soil—in a 
flourishing condition. It is the paralysis of our foreign trade, 
and the natural accompaniments of that paralysis at home, 
which have been the cause of much of this distress. We do not 
new examine the root of the mischief, but point out the fact to 
those who talk glibly of the home market, as if high prices of 
agricultural produce were the single condition of national pro- 
sperity. And yet the index of this paralysis will be found at the 
end of the year to be, as we conjecture, a decrease of perhaps 
about one fifteenth, or less, in the value of our exports for 1842 
as compared with 1841. Not that the home market has been 
really flourishing during this period; the purchasers of pro- 
visions have been impoverished, and their poverty has, by nar- 
rowing the demand, reached the producers and visited them in 
turn: but the home market has flourished, in as far as it could 
be made to flourish, at least up to the month of August, by 
high prices of food. That has flourished which is commonly 
meant and indicated in argument by such persons as are accus- 
tomed to argue in depreciation of our foreign trade as compara- 
tively valueless and unimportant. According to their reasoning, 
we ought to have had general prosperity, partial distress. The 
case has been precisely the reverse: distress has been the rule, 
and prosperity the exception. 

But in truth there is more sound than sense in that antithesis, 
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in which the home and the foreign markets are made to stand 
oppos sed to one another. It may be true with reference to par- 
ticular cases taken alone, certain articles. If, for instance, we 
import cut corks from abroad our producers are not generally 
likely to derive much advantage from any demand, which may 
arise, on the part of cork-cutters at home, for British goods. But 
how can it be true, or how otherwise than false asa ceneral pro- 
position, that we foster the home market by sacrificing the foreign 
one, or that we cripple the power of home demand generally by 
allowing domestic labour to move in those courses in which it 
can be employed to the greatest advantage, by refraining to 
offer it compensations, in the shape of bounties and protections, 
for the disadvantages to which it becomes subject when it applies 
itself to the production of such articles as it cannot furnish 
except by these means? There may be good and valid reasons 
for the maintenance of protections : but ‘surely they are not to 
be defended by any such caricature of the general principles of 
trade, as the notion that by purchasing from foreigners that 
which they can produce more economically than ourselves, we 
are diminishing our own means to purchase from one another 
that which we can produce more economically than foreigners. 

It is clear that those who advocate the extension of the foreion 
market, mean in effect, “ consent to buy from other nations that 
which Provide nce has inated them to give you upon better 
terms than you can give it yourselves :” and obtaining those 
articles more cheaply than when they are produced at home, we 
manifestly reserve a larger surplus for the purchase of such 
commodities as we are able to raise or to manufacture to advan- 
tage. Setting aside then for the present = grave considerations 
of other kinds, which may be urged in favour of protective 
systems as exce ption: ul, we cannot deny - that while we regard 
the subject from its more abstract points of view, and simply as 
it bears upon the creation of wealth, one and the same general 
course of proceeding with respect to trade must conduce to the 
wrosperity of business at home and of business with foreign 
ae The home trade and the foreign trade are likely on the 
whole to flourish conjunctive ‘ly and not disjunctively. One and 
the same prine iple of beneficial exe ‘thange, exc ‘hange beneficial 
to both parties, is the foundation of commercial dealings, whe- 

ther they be carried on between an Englishman and a French- 
man, or between an Englishman and an Englishman. And 
laws obstructing and restraining such exchange are to be justi- 
fied, in all cases where they are justifiable, by reasons drawn 
from other sources, and not by reference to the rules which 
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common sense and experience supply for our conduct in the 
mere augmentation of wealth. 

Yet even if that opposition between domestic and foreign 
dealings were a valid and a sound instead of a fictitious and 
delusive opposition, is it not manifest, upon the very face of the 
elements of the case, that the labour of this country is dependent 
to an immense extent upon foreign de mand—that the rate of 
general wages will not, ought not, to bear the reduction which 
must follow upon the cessation of that demand—that even if we 
put out of view the comfort of the most numerous classes, a 
monstrous supposition, yet their diminished employment must 
lead to diminished consumption, and that diminution of con- 
sumption react perniciously both upon the revenue (creating 
thereby the need of fresh taxation) and upon the general pro- 
duction, and therefore upon the general wealth of the country ? 
If so, is it not triflmg to spend our time in idle contests to 
ascertain which is preferable of two things both indispensable ; 
and is it not to be admitted on all hands that no minister can 
be fit to govern the affairs of this great country, who does not 
regard the maintenance and extension of her forei ign trade as a 
public duty placed in the very first rank among those which 
have reference to her material interests ? 

But do we, by confessing that England requires in order to 
her prosperity the maintenance of an extended foreign trade, 

‘ast ourselves at the feet of the rest of the world, and acknow- 
ledge that we are subject to the liabilities of a dependence which 
is not reciprocal? The case is far otherwise. We feel indeed 
that it is unworthy of the high character and position of Eng- 
land either to deny, or in any manner to stint the acknowledg- 
ment, that we are de vendent to a very considerable degree on 
the demand abroad for our commodities in order to insure the 
sustenance and comfort of our people. But the very same con- 
siderations, which prove that we cannot have the plenitude of 
material well-being without foreign customers, 7pso facto de- 
monstrate that the regions with which we trade stand relatively 
to us in the same predicament. Both alternately are in the 
position of producers and of consumers. Both as producers 
are dependent upon their consumers for the employment of their 
labour: both as consumers are dependent upon their producers 
for the supply of their wants. Whether consumers, as such, are 
more dependent upon producers, than producers upon con- 
sumers, it may be comparatively of little moment to inquire, 
inasmuch as the relation of the two is so close, and their state 
so sympathetic, that the wellbeing of the one rises and sinks 
with that of the other. But if a distinction is to be taken, we 
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apprehend that of the two cases (we speak not of classes but of 
countries) consumers are more dependent upon producers, than 
producers upon consumers: the producing country can better 
endure the stoppage of demand, than the consuming country 
can bear the stoppage of supply. And England stands to the 
rest of the world rather in the condition of a producing than of 
a consuming country. The countries of the world in general 
are at this moment her debtors, and she has a perpetual tendency 
to accumulate largely the precious metals in payment for the 
surplus of the industrial products which she exports over those 
which she imports. And besides, as regards the nature of the 
articles, constituting her trade both ways with foreign nations, 
we take it to be undeniable that more of her labour, applied to 
commodities, goes to them than there comes of their labour to 
her. As a general rule, of course with exceptions, she receives 
what is unwrought, and she gives what is wrought: or she 
receives what is little wrought, and gives what is much wrought. 
Of two countries, the one thus situated, the other in the 
inverse position, we believe the latter to be more at the mercy 
of the former, than the former of the latter; while we freely 
admit that either can confer upon the other immense benefit, or 
can inflict on it enormous injury. The country, which b 

capital and skill has become the greatest workshop of the world, 
has already passed through the stages of material advancement 
in which the nations that are her great customers still remain, 
and has made good her ground beyond them. Her enormous 
capital may waste for generations before it sinks to the level of 
equality with that of any other country. If all regular exchange 
off productions were to cease, she has the hoards of accumulated 
labour upon which to subsist, and she would then be in the con- 
dition of the richest among the inhabitants of a beleaguered 
city pressed with famine, as to her command of necessaries and 
comforts by the power of money. From that cessation she 
indeed with all the rest would suffer dreadfully. If we take it 
into the account, that our wants increase in this world with our 
wealth, and our sensibilities to privation perhaps more rapidly 
than either, it may be that our highly stimulated and pampered 
appetite would be worse calculated to endure the processes of 
commerciai retrogression than might be the case in other 
countries, if there be such as are poorer indeed in their posses- 
sions but richer in their contentment. Subjectively therefore 
the infliction upon England, or at least its first shock and pres- 
sure, might be equal to or even greater than that to be experi- 
enced elsewhere: but as to the absolute loss of wealth from the 
stoppage of the beneficial exchange of productions, it is clear 
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that she who holds most has most to spend. If the florid and 
full blooded constitution cannot bear depletion, much less can 
the spare and meagre one. 

In these general observations, however, we have been assum- 
ing not a combination of ail foreign countries against England, 
but an universal adoption by them of those anti-commercial 
ideas which have lately been propagated in Germany by Dr. Liszt, 
which appear to have a very strong hold over an active party in 
America, and which constitute a sort of gospel to the manufac- 
turers of France, with the signal exception of the silk trade of that 
country. We have assumed likewise their rigorous and extreme 
enforcement, a contingency the most im aie. but the last 
twelve months have shown us that nations may proceed, at 
least up to a certain point, in the career which those ideas de- 
fine, and the limited application of them goes to produce in a 
minor degree kindred results. Upon this supposition, admitting 
the evil to all parties, we contend that of them all England is 
best provided with the means of bearing it. 

But there is another supposition which seems to haunt some 
minds: that of a combination of foreign nations against Eng- 
land to exclude her, as acommon foe, from the commerce of the 
world. We do not believe that so preposterous a conception has 
a place anywhere,* except possibly in the minds of a few among 
our own countrymen, hard pressed by the recent complications 
of commercial disaster, and predisposed accordingly to the most 
doleful imaginations. There have been, we must admit, signs 
in the course of the last twelve months which might to a cursory 
observer appear to support such an opinion. Within that pe- 
riod France has passed an ordinance doubling the duty on 
linen yarns; a measure hostile enough had it been uniform in 
its application to all countries ; but lest there should be any am- 
biguity about its meaning, she has actually left open her Belgian 
frontier to that article at the former duty, on the condition that 
Belgium should levy the high French duty in her own custom- 
houses, so as to prevent the transit of the British yarns through 
that country. to this disreputable and humiliating proposal 
Belgium has consented. Again, amidst the loudest professions 
from the Prussian government of an anxiety to advance the re- 
laxation of commercial restrictions, that government has never- 


* We find, however, in a recent number of the Journal des Debats, for the 9th of 
November last, an intimation that such a combination may become necessary. Speak- 
ing of the woollen trade of Belgium, the writer says: ‘‘ Une décroissunce analogue, bien- 
que moins sensible, se fait sentir dans ses exportations de tissus de laine. L’avantage 
pour ces articles passe de plus en plus a l’Angleterre. Ce ne sera pas trop, bientot, que 
Uunion de toutes les forces industrielles de Uouest du continent contre la puissance pro- 
ductive croissante de cette redoutable rivale! !”’ 
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theless adopted a proceeding not less hostile or mischievous 
than the measure of France with regard to linen yarns. The 
Congress of the deputies of the Zollverein at Stuttgard have ina 
new tariff, which is to take effect on the Ist of January, besides 
some minor alterations of an unfavourable kind, decreed, upon 
the proposal of Prussia, that goods mixed of cotton and wool, if of 
more than one colour, shall pay fifty thalers the centner instead 
of thirty ; that is, instead of a very high, shall be liable to an 
exorbitant and, as it may prove, a prohibitory duty. Next, 
America, as all our readers must be aw are, has, after a struggle, 
passed a tariff subverting altogether the arrangement established 
by the Compromise Act of 1833, and i imposing upon the various 
descriptions of manufactured goods rates of duty varying from 
30 to 40 and 50 per cent. and upwards, which have had the 
effect of stopping a great portion of the shipments of cotton 
goods to that country from Great Britain during the past au- 
tumn, and without doubt have added greatly to the distresses of 
our manufacturing population. Besides these greater instances, 
Russia, according to her wont in such matters, and Spain, have 
mublished within the last fifteen months new tariffs, of which it 
is difficult to say whether they are still worse than, or only as 
execrably bad, as those which they succeeded ; but in the close 
rivalry between the old and the new, the latter seem upon the 
whole entitled to the palm of prohibitive rigour. And Portugal 
likewise has augmented the duties payable upon certain classes 
of her imports, by a measure of the recent date of March, 1841, 
and by another ‘of the present year. In the meantime Spain 
has concluded a treaty with Be igium for the admission of her 
linens; and the King of Prussia has effected an arrangement with 
the Czar, which in certain particulars secures, upon his own fron- 
tier, a relaxation of the iron strictness of the Russian system, 
England has concluded no commercial treaty with any of these 
powers ; and the negotiation with France, w hich the measures of 
Lord Palmerston interrupted in 1840 at the very period of its 
ripeness, appears still to slumber, owing, we be lieve, in part to 
the prevalence of an Anti-anglican feeling in that country, which 
for the credit of common sense and of human nature we trust 
will be temporary, but much more to the high protective notions 
and the political activity and influence of the French manufac- 
turers, which overawe an administration far less strong, we regret 
to say, than it deserves. But yet England, without gaining or 
asking a single boon from any foreign country, has, 1. reduced 
by about one-half her duties upon foreign corn. 
2. By nearly the same amount those on foreign timber. 
Has removed her prohibitions against the importation of 
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cattle and other animals for food, and has fixed upon them du- 
ties ranging on the average at about 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

4, Has made fresh meat admissible. 

5. Has reduced the duty on salt provisions for home con- 
sumption by one-third and one-half, and has placed them on a 
footing of entire equality with the British article for the supply 
of the whole marine frequenting her ports. 

6. Has lowered her duties on vegetables and seeds in general 
to one-half, one-sixth, and even one-twelfth (in the case of that 
most important esculent, the potatoe) of what they formerly 
were. 

7. Has made all great articles of manufacture, except silk, 
which is reserved for future negotiations, admissible at duties of 
10, 123, and 15 per cent., and only in some few instances so 
much as 20 per cent. 

8. Upon some minor articles of manufacture, where our peo- 
ple lie under heavy disadvantage in obtaining the raw material, 
and where their habits have been formed in their particular oc- 
cupation wholly under the shelter, and therefore upon the re- 
sponsibility, of the law, she has retained duties in some cases 
as high as 30 per cent. ad valorem, but yet has reduced them to 
rates insignificant in comparison with those formerly charged. 

9. In her colonies she has fixed the ordinary rates of differ- 
ential duties upon foreign productions at 4 and 7 per cent., 
with exceptions altogether trifling in amount, on which a higher 
charge has been laid for special reasons. 

10. She has withdrawn the prohibition to export machinery, 
except so far as regards the linen manufacture and the spinning 
of the yarns employed in it. 

11. With regard to many other articles, such as butter and 
cheese, indeed with regard to all articles to which the simple 
and essential interests of the revenue will allow the same rules 
to be applied, it has been declared that they are only tempora- 
rily exempted from the operation of those rules, and it is well 
understood that no time will be allowed to pass except such as 
is necessary before the work is completed: and lastly, 

12. She has not even excluded from the benefit of these re- 
ductions the very countries under whose simultaneous enact- 
ments of a hostile character, she is at this moment suffering : 
these advantages will be enjoyed by the tar and cordage of 
Russia; by the corn and timber, the woollens, linens, and hosiery 
of Northern Germany; by the gloves, the boots and shoes, the 
light writing papers, the perfumery, the corks, the straw hats, 
the cottons and cambrics, the dressed skins, the thrown silk, and 
even (from an incidental charge with respect to the charge of 
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duty on the bottles) the wines of France; by the salt provi- 
sions, the ashes, the turpentine, the rice, the furs and skins, the 
sperm oil, of America; and she in particular may expect to 
derive advantage from the alteration in our colonial import duties 
upon the great articles of flour, salt provisions, fish, and lumber. 

There are those who think that it has been the height of folly 
in Sir Robert Peel to make these changes, and to select such a 
period for their introduction. We have now stated their case, 
or endeavoured to state it, fully and clearly, in a rude sketch of 
the hostile or unfavourable proceedings abroad, and of our con- 
temporaneous concessions and relaxations, the most important 
which have been made since the war: let them make the most 
of it. Let them urge moreover, as they fairly may, that it 
matters not to us, in an economical view, whether the restrictive 
measures of other countries are founded upon hostile motives or 
not, whether injury to England is per se regarded as benefit to 
the world ; it is enough for us that they are restrictive measures, 
inimical to international trade, and most of all inimical to us, as 
the first among international traders. 

But we must now look to the other side of the account. 

There can be no mistake in saying, that England manifests 
an unequivocal and resolute reluctance to enter into the un- 
seemly warfare of commercial retaliations. The argument for 
them is, that it is necessary to make the promulgators of anti- 
commercial measures feel for themselves the inconvenience they 
inflict on others, or that they will have no inducement to retrace 
their steps. We cannot quite accede to this proposition. The 
linen and linen-yarns’ ordinance of France, for instance, if it 
mean anything for the spinners and manufacturers of that coun- 
try, means increase of price against the consumers. We do not 
think that to oblige the people of that country to pay for their 
linen goods a higher price, than that at which they could be 
supplied from abroad, is likely to augment their wealth; and we 
are not aware of any moral or social benefit to counterbalance 
the economical disadvantage thus incurred. And is it not ob- 
vious how unfavourably such a measure is calculated to act 
upon the export trade of the country ’ how it tends to prevent 
her from raising to a maximum her means of exchange with 
other nations by inducing her to apply her labour at a disad- 
vantage? Disadvantages similar in kind must of course attend 
our adoption of similar measures. We must buy dear instead 
of cheap, because she chooses to do it. We must waste our na- 
tional wealth, because she chooses to waste hers. We do so in 
wars, properly so called ; and this is, it must be admitted, but 
another mode of doing it. A less bloody mode, but perhaps one 
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engendering not less acrimony ; on the same principles as those 
which have led Machiavelli to teach, that a man’s life may be 
taken with more safety to the criminal agent than his estate. 

If, however, we grant the necessity of commercial retaliations 
in this dull blinded world, yet it is open to us to deny that the 
day of that necessity has arrived, (God grant it may be far 
distant!) and that denial we fearlessly advance. At the ver 
least it will not be thought of, one would trust, until it shall 
be clear that in no other way can the legitimate employ- 
ment of our people be restored to them. At the very least we 
must count the cost: the loss of productive power by forcing 
new and artificial trades in the hothouses of protection; the 
internal obstacles we should raise up in the way of return to 
better commercial measures; the loss of good will and relax- 
ation of political amity; the difficulty of determining the due 
measures of retaliation, the almost certainty of our smiting 
those whom we should not intend to smite. And be it recollected 
also, that we, of all countries, as having the greatest commercial 
marine, have a double interest in avoiding retaliations; the 
reduction of international trade generally strike. 1s not only as 
producers, but likewise as carriers, and (not in ali cases, but in 
most) we should thus receive a double blow, while we should 
strike a single one. 

But, indeed, we need only make for the present the most 
moderate demands upon the advocates of retaliation, for the 
purposes of our argument. At all events let us wait a little, 
and see whether the cunning ones will not be caught in their 
own snare: whether other nations will not do our work: whe- 
ther the principles of equity will not raise up avengers for them- 
selves. 

France has aimed a blow at our commerce, and a large 
portion of her press has appropriately associated abuse with 
injury. On the Ist of July she raised her barrier against our 
yarns : on the 10th of that month we opened wider than before 
the entrance into our markets for many of her commodities. 
And as to the bad language of her journals, it is received by us 
according to our different temperaments and characters, with 
silence, with wonder, with amusement, with sorrow, with con- 
tempt. We trust the predominant feeling is one of regret that a 
nation having so many noble gifts, and with which our amity 
ought to be as close as our neighbourhood, should be so 
strangely travestied in the momentary organs of her popular 
sentiment. But in the meantime what is the working of her 
restrictive law ? 

The time which has elapsed since it came into operation has 
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been too short to allow us to speak with very great confidence, 
or rather with very great precision, of its results. But what if 
it should prove gainful mainly to the smuggler, and in only a 
secondary degree to the French flax-spinner? and should, on 
the other hand, be a cause of loss most of all to the French 
consumer, next to the French revenue, and in only the third 
place to the British or Irish spinners and their operatives? We 
learn, upon what we deem very credible authority, that Dundee 
will export to France as largely as ever, though it is likely that 
the coarse yarns of Belfast may be more obstructed. That the 
entries at the French custom-houses will not show a diminution 
even of the finer yarns, we do not venture to predict. We are 
no admirers of the smuggler under any circumstances ; but it is 
impossible to deny that he is frequently an eflective though 
an unintentional minister, in his sphere and degree, of eternal 
justice. 

But further. There was of course a relation between the 
duties leviable in France on linen yarns, and those charged 
upon linen cloths. In doubling the first for the benefit of 
French spinners, it was necessary, it was at least comparatively 
just, to make an equivalent augmentation in the duties on the 
cloths, or the manufacturer who purchased his yarns at an 
artificially enhanced price would have been open to competition 
on unequal terms with those who could obtain their materials 
free from the burden of any such charge. The duties on linen 
cloths were raised accordingly. This measure, whether inten- 
tionally or not, fell heavily upon the importations from North 
Germany. The Zollverein exhibited no reluctance to enter 
upon reprisals. The Congress of Stuttgard forthwith raised to 
double their former amount the duties upon certain articles, 
chiefly imported from France; including quincaillerie, bijou- 
terie, and the other articles of Parisian industry, gloves, Cognac, 
and paper hangings. 

The Parisian manufacturers, good innocent folks forsooth, 
are up in arms: they complain grievously, and, if they were not 
sympathisers with the ordinance of June, justly, of the stroke 
thus aimed at their tasteful industry: their deputations besiege 
the very same doors of the minister, at which the flax spinners 
a few months ago knocked so imperiously for a purpose the 
contradictory of theirs: their complaints jar in horrible dis- 
sonance with the exultations of those who preceded them ; and 
France, before the eyes of the world, bears witness against her- 
self in the matter of customs’ warfare. 

But it also appears, that while our Gallic and Teutonic 
neighbours are thus hacking and hewing one another, they are 
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both mightily offended at finding that America has taken the 
liberty of doing to them, by her recent tariff—but less pointedly 
and less ofiensively—just what they have done to us: and it is 
said that they are both engaged in devising measures of reta- 
liation against the commerce of the United States!* North 
Germany has enriched modern phraseology with the name of 
her Zollverein : will she stamp with her assent and authority 
some word to answer a purpose quite as necessary, such as 
Zollenkrieg? What a confusion of commercial conflicts will 
thus form around us, until our good neighbours resume the use 
of their wits! But we may confidently hope, that if England 
remain firm in her dignified attitude of resolute and universal 
forbearance, she can hardly fail to be owned as a friend by all 
these belligerents, however shy, in their turn ; and she will then 
stand in the advantageous position of a state at peace with all 
other nations, when all other nations are at war among them- 
selves, or else of the friendly monitress, who has taught them, 
by her example, to be commercially at peace with one another. 
We have not, however, to quit this part of our subject with- 
out tendering to English readers some crumbs of more solid 
comfort than mere argument can supply. There is a heaving 
and fermentation in Spain, now much more powerful than 
heretofore, which really gives promise that she will soon cast 
off the weight of her monopolies and prohibitions, and that 
with a special view to the large admission of British manufac- 
tures. In Portugal, whatever may be the immediate issue of 
the pending negotiations with that country, there can be no 
doubt that great reductions of duty upon many important 
articles, especially among the various classes of cotton goods, 
have actually been tendered to our government. Holland, 
within the last few months, has published a tariff of the most 
favourable description. Sardinia, in an enlightened spirit, has 
abandoned her very high duties, and has issued a reduced scale. 
Austria, it is fully understood, will, before many weeks are over, 
have communicated to us a similar measure, containing import- 
ant reductions, and will also announce her desire to enter into 
specific arrangements with Great Britain, for giving fuller effect 
to the same principles. Nay, even from the great white bear of 
Russia there have been semi-articulate growls, believed to be 
meant to express great uneasiness under the present system, 
and to announce the probability of change. There have, we 


* Again, in America we learn that the shipowners were about to hold a convention 
at Boston, to consider of the best means of averting the ruin which threatens them in 
consequence of the diminution of foreign trade under the new tariff.—New York 
Herald, Nov. 10, 1842. 
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imagine, been some other cases of favourable indications in 
Europe: and it is impossible not to see that in the United 
States the new restrictive tariff has an existence only of the 
most ricketty and precarious description. Even in the state of 
New York, the elections for the next Congress have just been 
decided against the party which is pledged to the protective or 
rather the prohibitory system. 

There are some, however, who conceive that England, by her 
own restrictive system in past times, has, as it were, outlawed 
herself in matters of commerce, and may now therefore with 
propriety be hunted down by the rest of the world. We shall 
not here inquire whether all the acts of our commercial policy 
have been defensible : we shall not examine, for example, whe- 
ther the Corn Law of 1815 was or was not an error. But let 
those who conceive we have been always or generally restrictive, 
at least look back to Mr. Pitt’s commerce ial | treaty with France, 
and observe the terms of intercourse between the two coun- 
tries, as they were there adjusted: a treaty, which can hardly 
be perused at the present day, and compared with the existing 
state of things, without a blush and a sigh. But we need not 
stand upon isolated particulars. Are we to treat it as an accu- 
sation, that we have in past times monopolized the supply of 
manufactured goods to the nations of the continent? What is 
the meaning of such a charge? That we supplied them cheaper 
and better than they could be bought elsewhere. Are we to 
be told that we have been the parties to narrow the trading 
intercourse of the countries of the world? We may admit that 
the rate of progress might have been more rapid : but we fear- 
lessly assert that England has now long been at the head of 
the commerce of Christendom; that she has constantly been 
leading her sister nations onwards in the development of their 
resources,—not, we admit, making their benefit, but her own, her 
object ; yet, in the order of nature and of Providence, bestowing 
benefits while she reaped them, and holding the place of the 
chief agent in that process. And we feel convinced, that if in 
any case reproach on account of a restrictive spirit _— have 
attached to her policy, she will shame that reproach back into 
obscurity and silence, 'by the example she is affording at this 
moment. 

For these then, among other reasons, we hold, that foreign 
nations neither have combined, can with justice combine, nor 
will in fact combine, against the commerce of the British 


~—: 
e have next to propound that the productive industry of 
this country has nothing to apprehend from the gradual relax- 
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ation of the laws which restrict by duties the importation of 
commodities from abroad. We protest indeed against violent 
changes even when theoretically good, because of their disturb- 
ing the stability of the general mind, the investments of great 
masses of capital, and those habits of labour, which, together 
with the wih original faculty of labour, constitute the means 
of the labouring classes, and which taken apart may be con- 
sidered as the specific form in which their capital is invested. 
We have designated, as objectionable, changes which are violent, 
rather than changes which are simply sudden: for in many or 
most cases it happens, that formal notice aggravates rather than 
relieves the hazard and pressure of transition, by paralysing 
altogether the operations of the trade which they affect, during 
the interval over which the notice extends. But all our daily 
experience tends to widen and deepen the conviction, that most 
branches of the industry of this country are inde .pendent of the 
shelter of protective laws, and that many others are far less 
dependent upon such laws than those who pursue them are as 
yet willing to believe. Let us look back to the transactions 
of the last spring, patent and notorious to all men. We have 
heard it computed, that upwards of one hundred interests en- 
gaged in commerce and agriculture professed to apprehend, and 
we have no doubt honestly apprehended, either ruin, or detri- 
ment approaching to ruin, from the recent changes in our 
Customs Law. The feeders of cattle, the proprietors of salmon 
fisheries, those engaged in the herring fisheries of the North, 
the growers of potatoes, of onions, and of clover seed and 
hops, the curers of provisions, the importers of East India 
rice, the rice-millers, were among those who took the alarm 
in connection with articles of provision. There were the miners 
in the various metals of copper, tin, lead, (fine) iron, spelter, 
and even manganese. Among the manufacturers, those em- 
ployed upon linen, upon boots and shoes, upon skins, upon 
starch, upon hats, upon paper, upon straw-plat, upon plate 
glass, upon candles, upon twine and cordage, were among the 
most earnest in their remonstrances, and there were few among 
them who did not present a very fair paper demonstration, that 
the highly taxed labour of this country could not, if the duties 
were reduced, fail to be undersold by the foreigner; that their 
trade must be abandoned, their workmen dismissed, and thus 
their contribution rendered to the general distress and con- 
fusion. The law has now been in operation for nearly five 
months. We do not believe that a single complaint has since 
been heard, nor the smallest inconvenience experienced, on the 
part of any one among those manufacturing interests to which we 
VOL. I. NO. I. R 
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have last referred. With respect to many of the other classes the 
very same observations will apply: the feeders of cattle being, 

we believe, almost the only exce — on whose case we shall 
remark shortly. But take the fact as it stands: compare the 
prognostications with the results, and we ask any candid man, 
whether they do not on the whole present, we will not say by 
any means an universal proof, but a signal and an extended 
illustration of the elasticity, the energy, the independence upon 
highly protective laws, of British industry ? We do not fear to 
refer to one of its weakliest plants, the silk trade. We allege, 
that the trade is admitted to have increased since the prohibition 
was removed : and the allegation on the opposite side is simply 
this—that the increase has been chiefly, it has not been wholly, 
in a very inferior description of the material, technically known 
as “waste, knubs, and husks :” but if any increase be admitted, 

and if at the same time it be notorious that the nation has been 
supplied with better and cheaper goods, we ask is this a case of 
which the supporters of Mr. Huskisson’s ealien have need to be 
ashamed? It must never be forgotten in reference to this trade, 

that upon it have fallen, pe rhaps more heavily than upon any 
other, the consequences of our gross neglect of the arts of design, 
only now beginning to be, surely we trust, even if slowly, re- 
trieved. And here, in passing, let us pay to France the merited 
tribute of an acknowledgme nt, that she has understood, at fhe 
very least she has exemplified to the world, this commercial 
truth; that taste, that beauty, or what the fashion of the day 
takes for beauty, has a money value, and that care and money 
may be, even in the sense of the most naked and harsh utilita- 
rianism, well laid out upon promoting its introduction into 
manufactures. 

Indeed, as regards our manufactures, it may now be considere d 
as almost admitted, that the application of protective laws to 
them is, though important in isolated cases, yet on the whole 
secondary and slight: and it is material to remember, that, as 
the tables of our exports will show, we are at this moment ex- 
porters of many articles in which we derive absolutely no advan- 
tage from the superiority of our machinery, such as hats, boots 
and shoes, saddlery, where we are w holly dependent upon 
manual labour : : pe rhaps we may venture also to give by way of 
example the great article of linens, the fourth in magnitude 
among our staple exports, which are woven generally by the 
hand-loom and not by power. 

But the question may be deemed more dubious as regards 
agricultural produce. There is the old and vexed question of 
burdens on the land. There is the admitted superiority of the 
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soils of some competing countries,—as, for instance, Poland and 
the Western States of the American Union. But on the other 
hand it is right to say, that the powers of British agriculture are 
as yet imperfectly developed. We could name practical agri- 
culturists of the highest authority who hold that, by means 
already known and within our power, the soil may be made to 
produce on the average double what it now raises. Our great 
manufacturers have thriven under the sometimes too feverish and 
intense, but yet generally wholesome, stimulus of competition. 
We think it can hardly be said that of late years this principle has 
been brought sufficiently to bear upon the growers of agricultural 
produce. We speak of ‘them as a body with the highest respect : 
they are the very trunk of our social health and strength : may 
the day never come when they shall cease to be the first among 
the classes of the noble country they adorn. But to say that they 
require to be stimulated, to say that unless stimulated they will 
not use their utmost and sustained efforts to devise the means 
of economizing production, and of selling as cheaply as possible, 
and further, that the stimulus they may afford to one another, 
cannot under all circumstances be considered sufficient—all this 
is merely to say that they are men, and that they are not wholly 
exempt from the common, the universal infirmities of men. 
Let us look at the difference in private life between a frugal and 
a lavish expenditure: let us see how practically true it is, that 
equal means do not yield equal, but on the contrary, yield most 
unequal results: and we may then the more readily conceive, that 
English agriculture has large resources as yet almost unopened, 
upon which it may draw in the time of need, and which will 
have ample scope for their exercise, before they have raised our 
average cultivation to the standard of the south-east of Scotland. 
There are many considerations, some in the nature of experi- 
mental facts, and some in the nature of reasonable presumptions, 
which tend to show in how great a degree the agriculture of this 
country partakes intrinsically of the vigour and elasticity that 
characterize her manufactures. The same national character 
is applied to both. The advantages derived from the abundance 
of capital, and from the extensive combination of labour, are 
quite as available for our agriculture as our manufactures. The 
comparative bulk, and the comparative perishableness, of agri- 
cultural products, as compared with the portable and enduring 
nature of manufactured goods, enhance enormously the relative 
advantages of proximity to markets i in favour of the agricultural 
producer, and the disadvantages under which the foreigner enters 
into the competition for the supply of food. While the popu- 


lation of the country continues to increase, it can hardly be that 
R 2 
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the demand for the use of its soil should diminish. The ad- 
vancing art of chemistry permits, and the progressive accumu- 
lation of capital facilitates, not merely the improvement of our 

oorer soils in favourable localities, but their actual conversion 
into superior ones. Our agriculture is even at the present 
moment greatly in advance. A recent statistical return shows 
that the average actual production of wheat in France* is 
thirteen bushels per imperial acre, and of all kinds of grain taken 
together about fourteen: in England we have no such evidence 
to appeal to, but we believe that the lowest calculations fix the 
quantity at twenty-three or en and that the highest 
carry it more nearly to thirty bushels per imperial acre. But 
over and above all these, which are topics of economy, the land 
in this country has an advantage far beyond what it possesses, 
to our knowledge, in any other, in the ne of our social insti- 
tutions, sustained as they are by the popular sentiment, which 
make permanence a general condition of pre-eminence, which 
associate that permanence exclusively or mainly with the pos- 
session of landed property, and which thereby, continually and 
powerfully attracting the capitals realized in commercial under- 
takings towards this description of investment as their ultimate 
home, tend in the same degree to maintain and even to raise its 
relative value. And we apprehend it to be a social truth of the 
utmost importance, that among us a lower rate of interest rules 
for landed property than for other descriptions, not merely, as 
we venture to believe, on account of its security, but on account 
of the advantages, other than pecuniary, which it confers, and 
which thus standing in the place pro tanto of money returns, 
will aid in maintaining the agricultural interest of the country, 
if need should be, at a rate of profit lower in proportion than 
that which would be necessary to afford adequate encourage- 
ment to the same industry abroad. We happen to have heard 
of cases of sales of land, some small and some large, and 
some of them by public auction, during the course of the year 
1842, in England, in Scotland, and in Wales; and in every 
instance they have been effected at high prices, although in the 
face of the Tariff, and of the reduction of the duties upon foreign 
corn, and of falling markets for every kind of agricultural pro- 
duce: a fact, we conceive, of the most consolatory nature to 
those, who, like ourselves, would deprecate, as among the worst 
of calamities, a restriction of the demand for rural labour, and 
a transfer of our peasantry to manufacturing occupations in such 
a degree as greatly to alter the proportions now prevailing 
between the different departments of our industry. 


* See Commercial Tariffs, &c, iv. 141. 
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There are other facts, to some of which we will cursorily ad- 
vert, in the hope that our readers may follow out the trains of 
thought which they suggest, and which all tend to encourage 
the hope that our agriculture has a strength of which no hostile 
parliament can deprive it. If we ask the British farmer why it 
is that he requires protection, he will probably reply, on account 
of the high rate of wages which, besides his rates, he has to pay. 
But if this were so, it would be at least a probable consequence 
that he would thrive most in the countries where the rate of 
wages is lowest, and least where it is highest. So far, however, 
is this from being true, that we apprehend the proposition would 
be less wide of the mark, if it were inverted. The following at 
least we hold to be a most striking circumstance. The cheap 
labour of Ireland is much more sensitive to foreign competition 
than the dear labour of England. Here is Ireland, with fertile 
soils, with comparatively few taxes, with the highest market in 
the world open to her, and many of our ports accessible at as 
small a cost to her as they are to our own cultivators, and yet 
the cheap labour of Ireland has never been able to undersell the 
dear labour of England; the agriculture of this country main- 
tains its relative superiority over the agriculture of the sister 
island ; and upon occasion of the recent changes in the corn 
law, and with respect to cattle, the loudest cries of apprehension 
actually came not from Norfolk or Northamptonshire, but from 
the oat-growers and the graziers of a country which has the ad- 
vantage of perhaps the cheapest labour in Christendom. We do 
not state this as an enigma without a solution: but we state it 
to show, from a near and familiar source, that the cheap labour 
of continental Europe, though abstractedly advantageous, need 
not drive us to despair. Even Ireland herself has an agricul- 
tural product, that of flax, which she still finds it to her interest 
to raise, though the competing article, of superior quality, is 
introduced from abroad at the nominal and insensible duty of 
one penny per cwt., and although, as we believe, she imports 
the seed from which she raises her crops ;* or let us recur to 
the period between the year 1765 and the French war,—the 
period when the corn trade was virtually free, and not violently 
influenced by political events. It is not, so far as we can learn, 
denied, that at that period the trade and the agriculture of the 
country advanced together, and with an accelerated velocity : 
the labouring population passed over from the use of rye to that 
of wheat; we presume that the rate of wages rose; our standard 
of material comfort must certainly have been elevated, and our 


* The Prosperity of the Landholders not dependent on the Corn Laws, by Thomas 
Jevons, p. 37. 
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tables testify the progressive increase of the price of corn. We 
are aware of the danger of fanciful analogies and hasty paral- 
lelisms in subjects, with respect to which it is so difficult to be 
certain that we are really in possession of all the facts requisite 
for the formation of a judgment: we are not about to depart 
from our positions, that great questions of this kind must be 
cautiously and gently handled—that the law as it were gives 
leases, which must be allowed to run out—that the demand of 
agriculture for compensation, on account of its alleged burdens, 
deserves to be carefully weighed—that that branch of industry, 
all its characteristics taken together, has claims upon the state 
which can be postponed to those of no other whatever; but no 
man who compares together the progress of our population and 
of the supply of food in this country for the last century, toge- 
ther with the extent of our foreign trade, and its influence upon 
internal commerce of all kinds, can, as we think, deny, that our 
economical laws in general must be regarded—indeed have they 
not always been so regarded ?—as mutable according to the exi- 
gencies of time and circumstance. We rejoice therefore to 
believe that there are rational grounds for the hope, that the 
noble pursuit of the tillers of our soil, and the feeders of our 
flocks and herds, has a charter of an older date and a surer 
duration than any that can be afforded by Queen, Lords, or 
Commons. 

But, upon the other hand, as with the accumulation of our 
capital, and the increase of our population, the prices of those 
commodities whose production is mainly dependent on the mov- 
ing power of the human sinews have progressively increased, it 
is perhaps to be feared that the reversal of these conditions, the 
wasting of our capital, and the decrease of our population, may 
insure, and may alone be sufficient to insure, a great and pro- 
gressive diminution in the prices of agricultural products. Several 
years have elapsed since Sir Robert Peel, then the leader of the 
opposition, declared in the House of Commons, that in his judg- 
ment the agriculture of the country had derived more benefit 
from the growth of its commerce than from the then existing or 
any other corn law. A protective law may ward off some posi- 
tive evils; but the vast increase of landed wealth has not pro- 
ceeded from enactments in their nature negative and restrictive: 
it must have arisen from some cause having in it a vis viva, 
such as that faculty of increase by means of exchange, which is 
the distinctive property of commerce, and the twin-sister of the 
generative power of the earth. While our population continues 
to grow, it will continue, in all probability, to press hard upon the 
supply of food, and, in a state of things not influenced by sta- 
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tutory enactment, (subsequently therefore to the time when 
they should have found their natural level,) to draw its prices 
upwards ; but our population cannot grow without increase of 
employment, nor can that increase of employment be had except 
by progressively enlarged means of exchange with foreign coun- 
tries. The question for practical men is not whether, if the 
productive powers of our own island were exerted to the utmost, 
the means of such enlargement might be found within our own 
borders; because it is not reasonable to expect that they should 
he so exerted without the stimulus of competition from abroad, 
and because agricultural improvement does not so augment the 
agricultural population, as to keep pace in any degree with the 
productive power of our manufactures. If, then, the retrograde 
movement—of which we have seen a specimen within the last 
twelve months—shall take its course ; if employment be dimi- 
nished, if the consuming power of the population at large be 
weakened, then even before the effect can have been felt in a 
decay of population, the prices of food must decline; while popu- 
lation is receding, the pressure will be not of numbers upon food, 
but of food upon numbers; the purchaser’s inability will have 
so reduced demand, as to give him the command of the market; 
provisions will be cheap in money, but dear in the proportion of 
wages they will absorb: distress (as now), wounding agriculture 
through the sides of trade, will react upon trade itself, and will 
through trade again react upon agriculture ;—but the destiny of 
England is not, as we believe, written in these letters of dark- 
ness; we confidently look for better things; and we now pass on 
from the proposition of which we may sufficiently have indicated 
the grounds, that the most formidable, perhaps the single per- 
manently formidable danger to British industry, agricultural as 
well as manufacturing, lies in the possibility of the serious con- 
traction of the circle of our trade. 

As to the distress then of our people: has it arisen from the 
corn law? or from over-production? or from the undue exten- 
sion of credit through the medium of joint stock banks? or from 
the introduction of machinery? or from the immense absorption 
of our capital in inactive and now valueless loans abroad, which 
has amounted we believe, during the last fifteen or twenty years, 
to some fifty millions sterling? Or from the very great amount 
of actual difference in material wealth occasioned to the nation 
by the successive occurrence of four bad harvests in the years from 
1838 to 1841 inclusive, which perhaps we may venture rudely to 
compute without extravagance at ten millions sterling a year, 
or forty millions of money’s worth in the whole? or from the 
increased expenditure of the government, and increased taxa- 
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tion, to the amount (including more than half a million of 
increase in the poor’s rate)* of perhaps three millions annually ? 
or to the loss of the continental demand for manufactured goods, 

and the obstruction from special causes of certain channels of 
our foreign trade, —for example, the expanding market of China ? 
We believe that nearly the whole of these causes have combined 
in different degrees to cause and aggravate our embarrassments. 
But we apprehend that the allegation applies to them in very 
different senses and degrees. As regards the corn law, for ex- 
ample, it is notorious that our foreign trade flourished exceed- 
ingly during the years 1833—6, while that law was prohibitory ; 
and as, whether convenient or not, it was at least not prohibitory 
during the subsequent period of distress, it seems too much to 
treat it as having been actively a prime cause of that distress. 
We can however conceive that there is some justice in the 
charge of Mr. Salomons, who,+ in a pamphlet upon that ques- 
tion, contends that by restricting the importations of food from 
America, and compelling that country to pay us whatever she 
did pay of her debts in gold, we with a double power dragged 
downwards the price of our own exports in her markets, at the 
same time that we paid to the nations of Europe a higher price 

for the relief of our deficiency in corn than would have both 
brought us flour from her ports, and at the same time upheld 
the prices of our manufactures, for which it would then have 
formed the means of exchange. But there is a fanaticism, to us 
unaccountable, in those who are able to persuade themselves, 
that the operation of the late corn law has been a principal 
cause of our recent distresses. 

We cannot help believing, again, that the dead loss implied 
in the four times repeated failure of the reproductive process of 
the earth, independently of its connection with any law what- 
ever, and the stoppage of returns from so very large an amount 
of capital as has been locked up in the Peninsular and North and 
South American loans and stocks, had a greater share than is 
commonly allowed in producing and enhancing our difficulties. 
But without seeking to enter into minute detail upon others of the 
suggested sources of the mischie f, we shall hazard the expression 
of our conviction, that in so far as this has been (and we believe 
it has mainly been) a temporary and remediable distress, it has 
been owing in a very great degree to the evil of over-production. 
This it was that first raised the action of our trading system to 
the pitch of fever—and then, to avoid the suffering attendant 


* Eighth Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, p. 8. 
+t The Corn Laws; their Effects on the Trade of the Country considered. By David 


Salomons, Esq. 1841. 
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upon a return to a healthy and natural state, prolonged, and 
even added intensity to that fevered energy. hen markets 
were glutted, and profits in their downward progress had touched 
those limits within which there was no sufficient margin to leave 
trade secure of fulfilling its office of replacing capitals at the 
least without waste, our manufacturers struggled on and on, 
with the indomitable perseverance which belongs to the British 
name, but which sometimes, in the complications of human 
affairs, increases its own embarrassments by its very efforts at 
self-extrication. It is too much to expect from human nature, 
that with matchless enterprise we should find associated equally 
signal circumspection. And it is easy, even for those not ac- 

uainted with the actual processes of trade, to conceive how 
from motives mainly innocent, nay laudable, men might continue 
to wage an unequal contest against the diminution of their 

rofits, by the increase of the quantities of their goods : although 
it is not less clear, that the remedy fed the disease, and, while it 
postponed the day of the crisis, went greatly to enhance its 
intensity. 

We know well that it is not difficult to represent the doctrine 
of the possibility of a real over-production as a paradox, or an 
absurdity. ‘ What! too much industry! too much skill! too 
much enterprise! is man then so poor a creature, that when he 
thinks he has just begun to put forth his ene ries, he has in fact 
reached their utmost confines, beyond whic h their exercise is 
vicious in itself and can only lead to suffering?” But the ele- 
ments of manufacturing produc tion are capital and labour; and 
its profitableness depends upon the relation between supply and 
demand. And here we come upon two causes with which we 
conceive this over-production to have been connected. Is it not 
true, or at least probable, that the sudden and vast extension of 
credits, and their being given without due relation to the sub- 
stance and solvency of parties, may have deranged the due pro- 
portions between capital and labour, by substituting for solid 
capitals, which will bear the waste consequent upon suspension of 
profitable trade, unreal and fictitious capitals, that 1s to say, 
credits not supported by adequate proportions of capital, which 
may indeed serve the purposes of exchange, so long as the 
returns of business are rapid and profitable, but which melt like 
snow in the sun, when confidence is shaken, and when conse- 
quently they are no longer taken upon trust? By these delusive 
capitals, or phantoms of capitals, speculators are enabled to put 
in motion vast masses of labour; when profits are reduced, the 
same unbounded facility of creation supplies them with still 
increased amounts of these credits, and thus they are enabled 
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still further to augment their production, still further to stimu- 
late the e mployment of the labouring class, until the time comes 
when one engagement can no longer be satisfied by merely con- 
tracting another more extensive, and the drama reaches its 
catastrophe i in the form of an explosion. 

Secondly. May it not also be true, that the rapid and exten- 
sive introduction of machinery may have temporarily caused and 
enhanced distress by disturbing the proportion between supply 
and demand ? There appears to us to be force in the remark, that 
while production is carried on by the labour of the hand, and 
of inert instruments which the hand employs, the proportion of 
supply to demand maintains itself, because consumption and 
production are multiplied together and in something like equal 
proportions. But when the great producer is a machine worked 
by steam, which is not a consumer, or is a consumer in a very 
small degree, it appears to follow that the articles to which this 
agent is applied must in the nature of things be liable to be 
produced in temporary excess, that is, in quantities greater than 
the demand of the time can carry off. We should however 
anticipate but little inconvenience from this description of excess, 
inconvenience not to be named for a moment in comparison 
with even the immediate advantages of machinery, were it not 
taat when this rapid multiplication of the power of production 
has happened to be contemporaneous with a system facilitating 
the creation of credits beyond their due proportion to capitals, 
it seems clear that between the two the means are created of 
administering for the time an unnatural stimulus to commerce 
and maintaining its life as it were by cordials: meeting reduc- 
tions of price by new credits and extension of the quantity of 
goods manufactured, and thus inviting and forcing into action, 
in order to stave off the evil day, an immense population, still 
increasing where profits have disappeared and when real capitals 
are wasting; when in fact it ought to be diminishing, but when 
it continues to increase because sustained for a time upon the 
excessive credits of which we have spoken as so mischievous. 
We fix upon them that character, first, because by supplying 
men with the semblance of property they encourage them to 
persevere in unprofitable trades until any little real capital they 
may have possessed has been utterly absorbed ; and sec ondly, 
because they enable them violently to increase the “ir demand for 
labour when they ought to be contrac ting it: a process which 
of course must end in their failing to meet. their engagements, 
or taking away the employme nt of their people yet more sud- 
denly than they supplied it, or both. And in this process of 
aggravating the ultimate difficulties for the sake of temporary 
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relief, machinery may, as it seems to us, play a subsidiary part. 
We freely grant that any over-production which is really based 
upon capital is not likely to occasion either permanent or 
weighty inconvenience to a country where trade has fair play : 
that we are not really poorer in consequence of the augmentation 
of our productions, even though their price should have dimin- 
ished in the foreign market proportionably to that augmentation ; 
we grant that the evil of undue credits must cure itself in time, 
but then that time which is required for the purpose is an interval 
of suffering, and it is the very ordeal, as we apprehend, through 
which this country has now been passing. 

That ordeal, as affecting our capitalists, may have been 
endurable though not agreeable; but as it respects our working 
people it has been most severe. It is easy to show, by the most 
unsuspected computations, that the consumption of this country, 
in such articles as indicate wealth, is still greater on the whole 
by far than that of neighbouring nations on the continent of 
Europe: for example, in wheat, in animal food, in sugar, in tea 
and coffee taken together.* But we must remember, in the first 
wer how very large the upper and middle classes are in Eng- 
and as compared with the same portions of the community in 
other countries, although still of course very small as compared 
with the labouring population: and we must set down a portion 
of this excess to the greater extent of those classes. We appre- 
hend it will still remain undeniable, that the working population 
of England, as a whole, consumes more largely than that of 
other European nations, and of better articles of subsistence. 
But in proportion as the standard of material comforts has 
been raised to an elevated point, secession from it becomes, we 
suspect, more and more intensely painful. We apprehend that 
there would be more suffering required to effect a transition on 
the part of our operatives and peasantry generally from wheat 
to rye or oatmeal, than would carry the same classes in Scotland 
from oatmeal to potatoes. The measure of our possessions is 
one thing, the measure of our feelings, of our happiness, so far 
as it is connected with those possessions, is another and an 
altogether different thing. By the dispensation of Providence 
our sensibilities, our accessibilities to pain, multiply faster than 
our enjoyments. “ My riches,” said the member for Salford on 
a late occasion in parliament, “ consist in the fewness of my 
wants ;” and we honour him for the word. But, resisting the 
temptation to digress, let us observe that we do not by any 


* We understand also, from an authentic source, that the increment of the funds in 
the savings’ banks for the year 1842 is likely to reach 750,000/. The average annual 
addition is about one million. 
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means confess our labouring population to have sunk, as a 
whole, to the level of the corresponding class in other lands in 
respect of their material comforts: and yet we do sorrowfully 
believe that a large por tion of them have endured within the last 
few years sharper pain, more piercing privation, than has fallen 
to the lot of any other people of Christendom since the peace. 

And we fear that while our population keeps on the whole in 
a state of tendency to redundance as compared with the means 
of employing them, and while those means are liable from the 
causes which we have indicated to such fearful alternations of 
rapid extension and then of still more sudden and violent con- 
traction, it is impossible but that periods of great suffering to 
our manufacturing population must from time to time recur, 
although we trust that in no instance may it again please God 
to visit the country with such a complication of difficulties and 
distresses as our late experience has witnessed. 

An enormous credulity, as it appears to us, is essentially re- 
quired before a man can raise himself to the level of that dog- 
matic faith, wherewith some of the opponents of the corn laws 
appear reé ally to believe, that the removal of the restrictions 
upon the trade in grain is to remove all suffering, to obviate all 
risks, and to introduce in short a commercial millennium. We 
admit that grain is an article of trade, perhaps the first in 
magnitude: we will concede for the moment that agriculture 
has no claim to protection on the score of its burdens ; we will 
put out of view the insurmountable objections (as we conceive 
them to be) to a compliance with the claim of the notorious 
“ League” for the removal at a moment’s notice of the legal 
protection of four hundred years standing; we will grant the 
monstrous assumption, that such removal would cause no incon- 
venient displacement of rural labour; still we say, on the most 
favourable and partial showing, the addition which might thus 
be made to our means of exchange with some countries, par- 
ticularly with America, although it might be in itself a consider- 
able and a very valuable addition, yet would be a limited one: 
the opening thus made would, after a very short interval, be 
speedily filled up by the exercise of our powers of labour ‘and 
machinery, of capital and credit: the relation of population to 
the means of employment would remain, or would again become, 
exactly what it is; the capitalist and not the labourer would as 
now ae the command of the market; in short, as Dr. 
Chalmers told the Anti-Corn Law Conference of 1841 in his 
letter addressed to them, there is every reason to fear that the 
relief afforded by the repeal to our operativ es would be a brief 
one, and would be followed by the return of embarrassments in 
the main homogeneous with those under which we now suffer. 
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We trust we may be allowed here to remind the reader, that 
religion and Christian virtue, like the faculty of taste and the 
perception of beauty, have their place, aye and that the first 
place, in political economy, as the means of creating and pre- 
serving wealth. The British artisan may, we believe, lay his ac- 
count with this position, that there is one and but one specific 
which can save him and his family from periodical exposure to 
want and suffering, the specific we mean of a heartfelt adoption 
of the law of action which Christianity supplies. By adopting 
that law—we do not speak of the hand-loom weavers, a class 
whose condition is exceptional, nor of single persons in any 
class, but of the generality of our labouring population—he will 
be enabled to avoid all pernicious indulgences, and to keep his 
ordinary expenditure within the circle of his wants. Those 
were memorable words which were spoken by John Wesley to 
this effect—* save all you can, but lest frugality become avarice, 
give all you can;” the same holy law which makes men jealous 
and strict against their own appetites, opens and enlarges their 
heart towards the wants of others, and towards the service of 
God ; it thus creates a margin, the surplus of their means over 
their necessities, and the relation which is habitually established 
between the two acquires the ease and certainty of second 
nature, and forms the surest fund—whether accompanied or 
not by actual savings, which we think it should usually be—to 
be drawn upon in seasons of distress. We are not so sanguine 
as to believe, that under any circumstances the salutary power 
of the Gospel will be operative upon the whole mass of our 
an but it is a consolation to believe that there is a way 

y which those who are blessed with the will may enable them- 
selves to ward off, both from themselves and from those they 
love most, the temporal dangers and calamities which appear 
inseparable from our present commercial state. 

We argue then, that the cause of these evils lies deeper than 
those regions which legislation can penetrate and pervade; but 
on the other hand we contend likewise, that legislation has had 
it within its power to do much towards their alleviation by a 
cautious and wise adjustment of our commercial laws to the cir- 
cumstances of the time. The exigencies of one age, more espe- 
cially in matters of commerce, may not be capable of being 
met by the expedients of another, and the very best compliment 
to our forefathers is to alter their arrangements when, and in 
pee as, the grounds and reasons of those arrangements 

ave undergone alteration. 


The bearing of indirect taxation upon trade is a profound and 
complex subject of which we do not pretend to have sounded 
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the depths or unravelled the intricacies ; but it is manifest that 
in a country which raises thirty-six or thirty-eight millions ster- 
ling annually from imposts of this kind, there must be ample 
room for the exercise of discretion in so adjusting the burdens 
of commerce that they may as little as possible disturb its equi- 
librium, and may distribute their weight as uniformly as possi- 
ble over the vast surface to which they are to apply. Changes 
in the course of trade are perpetually eluding the intents and 
nullifying the efforts of legislation. If, for instance, we look to 
what are termed the great monopolies of corn, timber, and 
sugar—the first was practically inoperative during the whole 
period of the war, and may be said to date, so far as that phrase 
can be applied to the subject at all, from 1815. And the inten- 
tion and belief of the propounders of that measure, as stated in 
the debates, was that it would secure the cheapness of grain. 
That of timber was actually created during the war for political 
purposes. And that of sugar is the youngest of the three, inas- 
much as it has only become effective since the abolition of 
slavery in 1834. Before that period the advantage enjoyed by 
the British planter was a virtual bounty of about 4s. per cwt., oc- 
casioned by the excess of the dr wwback allowed upon the refined 
article. Both in this case and in that of timber, we may sup- 
pose that it never was intended by those who first established 
the differential duties to create any thing like the system which 
they have actually produced. And, in point of fact, the greater 
part of the protections which are now afforded to domestic in- 
dustry, grew up during the war to the extravagant height which 
they attained, in conse quence of taxation laid on the import of 
foreign artic les with the simple view of obtaining from them aid 
to the national revenue. In the cases, for example, of cordage 
and of corks, two of those in which Sir Robert Peel has been 
considered to have proceeded with the most unsparing rigour, 
he did in fact replace the import duties (as compared with those 
on the raw material) upon a footing rather more protective than 
that which was accorded to those trades previously to the war 
of the French Revolution. 

Sir Robert Peel, in opening his financial statement to the 
country, announced that the income tax which he proposed to 
levy would convert the deficiency which he found existing in 
the w ays and means of the country, into a surplus ; and would 
enable him to apply a conside rable sum, of some £1,200,000, 
towards the remission of such taxes as were most unfavourable 
to our trade. He applied himself to a general revision of the 
tariff according to rules which he thus enunciated :— 
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1. The removal of prohibitions, and diminution of duties vir- 
tually prohibitory. 

2. The reduction of duties on raw materials generally to 5 
per cent. as their maximum. 

3. On semi-manufactured articles to 10 or 12 per cent. 

4. On fully manufactured materials to 20 per cent. 

5. The introduction of additional remissions of duty in favour 
of the productions of our colonies. 

6. The abolition of export duties on our manufactures. 

Under these rules he proposed to apply the amount of sur- 
plus he had thought it so important to secure in something like 
the following proportions :— 

1. The reduction of the timber duties. . . . . £600,000 

2. The reduction of the coffee duties . . . . . 170,000 

3. Various smaller deductions of import duty* . . 270,000 

4. The abolition of the § per cent. export duty . . 100,000 


Total. . £1,140,000 


But while this was the amount of loss to be calculated on in 
consequence of these important changes, the actual relief to 
consumption was very much greater. We believe it might 
without overstatement be taken at two millions of money. Our 
readers will readily comprehend that in many cases industry and 
consumption may be relieved in a degree much greater, or on 
the other hand if the change be injudicious, much less, than the 
revenue is diminished. For example, in the case of a reduction 
of duty upon raw materials, a partial, though here (if the reduc- 
tion be ample) a very partial counterpoise is found in the in- 
crease of consumption. In reductions upon articles of food, 
which bear taxation on import much better than the last class, 
particularly when they do not raise any question of protection, 
more may be expected from the augmented demand. In re- 
ductions upon manufactured goods, we may often look for an 
increased revenue from the very same nominal diminution of 
duty which opens new competition in the article, and thereby 
cheapens it to the consumer. In the removal of absolute pro- 
hibitions, and by bringing down prohibitory duties to an amount 
which will render a trade in them possible, new revenues are 
created, which before were unheard of. 

As far as raw materials are concerned, most of the late re- 
ductions, such as those on turpentine, tar, indigo, corkwood, 


* In the course of the discussions on the details of the tariff, there was an increase 
of remissions which greatly swelled the amount under this head. 
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and many more articles, have been so sweeping, that the revenue 
upon them is virtually surrendered. As regards timber, the 
duty retained is still a very heavy one. Upon unsawn wood, 

after October 10, 1843, from for eign countries, it will still 
amount, we apprehend, to fifty per cent. upon the price at 
which the article can be laid down in bond. U pon deals it will 
be probably somewhat higher: and yet this is the measure, on 
account of which Sir Robert Peel has been charged for dealing 
too severely with our colonial interests! As regards duties on 
articles of food, such as rice from the more southern climes, 
live animals, salt provisions, and vegetables from the temperate 
zone, we anticipate, on the whole, a considerable increase of 
revenue ; and we do not despair of seeing made up, in the 
course of a few years, if the country prosper, the very consider- 
able loss which has been incurred upon coffee. We may expect 

that manufactured goods will yield more under the new law 
than the old one. And in the class of metals we have at least 
one remarkable instance, that of copper ores, in which a 
revenue will be created for the first time, amounting probably 
to some 30,0002. or 40,0001, per annum, by the reduction of a 
prohibitory ‘duty to a very moderate rate. 

As was to be e xpecte sd, in the course of so extensive an ope- 
ration, many modifications, though all of a secondary nature, 
were introduced into the tariff while it remained under discus- 
sion. But the acceptance of the measure by parliament appears 
to have been complete. Upon reference to the division lists of 
the House of Commons, we perceive that twenty-six divisions 
were taken upon the de tails, upon every one of which the pro- 
position, in the form upon which the government had finally 
determined, was aftirmed by a large majority. 

We do not mean that no objections were taken to the pro- 
ceedings of the minister ; on the contrary, he was charged with 
a multitude of offences. The accusations were chiefly these : 

You have broken faith with the landed interest, your sup- 
porters, to whom you were pledged to maintain the principles 
of protection. 

You have swept away the protections accorded to minor and 
powerless interests, but you have not dared to touch those 
enjoyed by the lords of the soil, who hold you in thraldom. 

You have uselessly wasted the revenue of the country by the 
reduction of the duty upon foreign timber from 55s. to 30s., and 
ultimately 25s., and upon colonial timber from 10s, to the nomi- 
nal rate of ls. 

You have excepted from your tariff almost every article that 
would have made it valuable to the nation at large. 
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By new differences of duty in favour of the colonies, you have 
insured the creation of a number of new interests in favour of 
the protective system, which will hereafter increase the force of 
the parties opposed to commercial freedom, and thus be the 
means of postponing public improvement. 

The best answer to the first of these charges is—the second. 
We must remark, however, that those who have urged this 
accusation, have ever been careful to dwell in the region of 
vague generalities. They have never informed the world when 
it was that the minister promised to maintain existing protec- 
tions as he found them; they have not even pointed out on 
what occasion he has ever declared that he considered protection 
as per se and abstractedly a good; they have forgotten that, 
expressly and repeatedly before assuming office, he reserved to 
himself an entire liberty of dealing with the particulars of our 
commercial system. As to its general principle, protective it 
was, protective it still is, and protective it is likely to continue, 
so long as the maxims of equity and justice shall require it to 
be so. 

With regard to the second charge, we think that the govern- 
ment has shown, that it has dealt more tenderly and cautiously, 
not indeed with the petty, but with the defenceless interests, 
than with those which were strong. The protections, for ex- 
ample, which are still left to the cutters of corks, to the makers 
of straw plat, and to the makers of gloves, are higher, we 
conceive, than can be said to be strictly warranted by the general 
rules of the tariff. On the other hand, a remarkable fact is to 
be remembered ; that, although the changes in detail were nu- 
merous during the consideration of the resolutions and the bill, 
in no single instance was the protection originally promised 
substantially altered, in deference to the demands of a powerfui 
body. We may mention the case of the mining interests, 
which was temperately advocated by the members for Cornwall, 
ably argued by many gentlemen engaged in that important 
industry, and caricatured by Sir Richard Vyvyan in one of the 
most one-sided productions that ever issued from the press of 
this country, or from the brain of man. We may also mention 
the great North American interest, the ship-owners, who adopted 
their cause,* the whale-fishery trade, the hop-growers, the pro- 
prietors of salmon fisheries, and those interested in the feeding 
of live stock, under which designation is included neither more 
nor less than the entire landed interest of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland: surely if there were truth in the representations 
of those who taunted Sir Robert Peel with holding office at the 

* See resolutions of the Association at its annual meeting for 1842, 
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pleasure only of the owners of the soil, and with not daring to 
propose any measure except such as they would allow, at least 
it must be admitted on their behalf, that they were mild and 
liberal despots, who permitted their slave, the minister, to admit 
live stock, and esculenis, at duties of some eight or ten per 
cent., and to reduce by one half the protection formerly accorded 
to their corn. In none of these cases did the minister make 
any deviation from the substance of the proposition which he 
had originally laid before the House of Commons. 

But much was also said against the imprudence of Sir R. 
Peel in sacrificing the revenue of the country upon timber. 
Now let any man read the dicta of Mr. Deacon Hume : let any 
man read the chapter of Sir H. Parnell* on the taxation of raw 
materials : let any man remember that timber is the one raw 
material of universal necessity, which we do not possess in 
abundance ;—that we have clay, lime, coal, iron, copper, tin, 
lead, but that we want timber; that on this article thus requi- 
site for houses, for farms, for ships, for factories, in a word, for 
all the purposes of industry and construction, we had imposed 
a tax of more than one hundred per cent. upon the value which 
it bore in bond; and that the politicians, a pride themselves 


on their familiarity with economical laws, accused the minister 
of lavish waste of the public means, when he repealed about 


one half of this obnoxious tax! Suppose we had been a coal 
importing country; suppose we had wanted iron suitable for 
ordinary purposes—and any man had proposed to lay on the 
importation of them a tax of one-fourth, aye, or of one-tenth, 
of that amount: no minister, whatever his talents, whatever 
his majority, could have had the smallest hope of success in 
carrying such a tax. 

In fact the old system of the timber duties had in it every thing 
that could render it noxious and improvident in its bearings 
upon national wealth. It involved—1. an enormous burden upon 
a raw material of the very first necessity: 2. a differential duty 
upon Colonial as compared with British timber: 3. a further and 
high differential duty upon foreign wood as compared with both: 
4. an arbitrary distribution of the tax in detail, so complex that 
it became the work of years accurately to comprehend all the 
mysterious bearings and workings of the scale, and laid in a 
manner so unequally affecting different dimensions of wood, 
that the producers were forced to cut up their trees, not accord- 
ing to the manner in which Providence has ordained that they 
should grow, but according to the very different manner in 


| Financial Reform, chap. ii. 
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which they could most alleviate the crushing weight of our 
duties, and that the law was actually, as regarded many de- 
scriptions of wood, for us a prohibitory law: 5. it involved the 
gross, and to our artisans the very cruel absurdity, that while 
we exacted a duty of one hundred per cent. upon the raw ma- 
terial of their industry, we admitted any fully manufactured 
article made of that same raw material, from abroad, at the 
charge of only twenty per cent. upon its value ! 

But in truth, the propounders of the plan of 1841 could not 
well be favourable judges of the very different plan of 1842, 
Their plan was to double the duty on Colonial wood, raising it 
from 10s. to 20s., and to make an altogether insensible reduc- 
tion upon foreign wood, bringing it down from 55s. to 50s. 
Of this plan we need only say; 1. That it was more than 
doubtful whether it would have raised any part of the additional 
revenue for the year which was expected from it; 2. That it did 
not even aim at making any perceptible reduction in the burden- 
some impost upon a material of absolute and universal necessity; 
3. That it was much more threatening to the colonial interests 
than that which has now been passed; 4. That it actually 
doubled the protective duty upon British as against colonial 
wood ; 5. That the plan as announced contained no provision 
for retrieving the sheer waste and loss occasioned by the arbi- 
trary selection of dimensions of sawn wood in the old scale ; 
and, 6. That it left just where it was the preposterous state of 
the law, under which wood wholly unprepared could only come 
in at a duty of 100 per cent., while the same wood manufactured 
found entrance at one-fifth of that charge upon its value. 
Such, as far as the world is aware, was the timber scheme of 
1841. 

We pass on to the fourth charge—that relating to exceptions 
from the tariff. 

There is no doubt that they were very considerable. The 
amount at the disposal of the minister did not enable him to 
adjust all the points, which were presented upon a breadth so 
great as that of a tariff raising 20 millions annually. But 
we apprehend, that there was no exception which had not a 
reason distinctly announced for it in the course of the discus- 
sions—either on the ground of revenue, or of the circumstance 
that the article actually was, or was likely to become, a subject 
of negociation with foreign powers. 

On the first of these grounds there would appear to have been 
reserved the articles of butter, cheese,cotton, sheep’s wool, tallow: 
all of them we apprehend deserving the attention of any go- 


vernment which may have revenue to spare. 
82 
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On the ground of reference to foreign negociations other im- 
portant reservations seem to have been made: including sugar, 
silks, brandies, wines, and fruits. On the first, and probably 
on the second of these, reduction is desirable for its own sake : 
on the others, we imagine, it could only be contemplated at 
present in consideration of obtaining by it important com- 
mercial advantages. 

It can hardly fail to be observed, that among these exceptions 
are several upon which reductions of duty are exceedingly to be 
wished. But of course, in judging of the proceedings of Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord Ripon, we must ask, not whether they 
have done at one blow every thing that is in itself expedient for 
the reformation of the tariff, but whether, having a certain 
amount of revenue to dispose of, they have bestowed it in the 
mode most beneficial to British industry as a whole, and most 
equitable as between its different branches. 

If we examine the reductions which have been actually made 
upon our imports, we shall find that between three-fourths and 
four-fifths of the whole have been assigned to those raw ma- 
terials upon which our industry is employed, and only some- 
what more than one-fifth to articles prepared for consumption. 

In the first class, besides timber at 600,0002., we find bark 
and dye stuffs of various kinds, 110,000. turpentine, 80,0002, 
hides and skins, 60,000/., clover seed, 70,0001, furniture woods, 
50,0002. oils, 30,0002, with other articles, amounting in all to 
upwards of 1,100,0002. 

In the class of articles prepared for consumption, scarcely 
any duty has been reduced, apparently, for the single purpose 
of lowering the tax upon it: but in every case a double advan- 
tage has been sought: first, that of a moderate impost; secondly, 
that of a more open competition; and in many instances a third 
also, that of overcoming the smuggler. All the duties under this 
head which have been touched are differential duties; on articles 
of food, such as coffee, rice, cocoa, tares and onions: on articles 
of manufacture, such as gloves, glass, East India silks, straw 
plat, linens, watches, and others. The relief to consumption, 
and the stimulus to competition, must be regarded as the great 
boons to the community in operations of this kind. As regards 
coffee, indeed, the process is still incomplete. It has been 
publicly stated, that remissions will be made upon the present 
differential duty of 4d. in favour of countries with which we may 
conclude specific commercial arrangements. But in the meantime 
the public has reaped the advantage, from the change already 
effected, of a reduction in the price of coffee, which may, we be- 
lieve, be safely taken at 3d. per lb. If we take this sum as the 
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measure of the advantage to the consumer, it will give a total 
benefit on thirty millions of pounds, of 375,000/.; whereas the 
computed loss to the revenue, as we have already observed, is 
only 170,0002. 

It appears to us, that the general argument against the tax- 
ation of raw materials is a good argument. It restricts com- 
petition, by confining business to larger capitals than would 
otherwise be necessary. It places the pressure upon industry at 
a maximum, by laying it upon the very earliest stage of its 
process, and thus continuing it over the whole. These objec- 
tions are applicable even where the material is imported for 
consumption at home. But in England, the greatest depét, the 
greatest manufacturer of raw materials and the greatest exporter 
of them in a prepared state for use abroad, of all the countries 
of the world, to lay heavy import duties on materials capable of 
being so worked up, is simply by her own act to deny to herself 
the exercise of trades which nature has made hers. We take 
three examples from the articles we have named. The Govern- 
ment have sacrificed a considerable revenue on the articles of 

. Hides and skins .......... -++- £60,000 
. Bark for tanning........ 12,000 
. Turpentine 


Total .. £192,000 
But in the first of these cases it has been for the purpose of ex- 
tending an export trade already large;* in the second and the 
third, for the sake of creating export trades for which there was 
reason to believe our circumstances were well adapted. 

The following returns must not be taken as conclusive upon 
the policy of these changes; but they tend to illustrate par- 
tially the grounds which appeared to render them advisable. 

It will be recollected that the new law came into operation 
on the 9th July in the present year. 

1. Hides untanned, entered for home consump- 

tion, from the 5th January to the 5th De- >ewts. 451,950 


cember, 1841. ° 
Do. in the corresponding period for 1842 .. cwts. 501,882 
Increase, cwts. 49,932 


Probable value, showing the addition ‘ 
thus made to the import trade .. i £100,000 


* We exported leather and saddlery to the amount—in 1839, of £476,000, 
in 1840, 417,000, 
in 1841, 427,246. 
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. Oak Bark for tanning, entered for home con- : 
sumption in the same period for 1841.. } wm, Sar 
Do, in the same period for 1842 .......... cwts. 592,590 


Increase, cwts. 121,105 
Probable value, showing the addition 
to the import trade .......... 000 i ong 


. Raw turpentine, entered for home consump- 
tion in the same period for 1841 ...... cwts. 304,496 
Do. in the same period for 1842 . - cwts, 422,998 
Increase, cwts. 118,500 

Probable value, showing the addition 
to the import trade.........060-. i £70,000 
. Olwwe Oil, entered for home consumption in 
the same period for 1841 .. ome 5,058 
Do. in the same period for 1842 .......... tuns 8,578 
Increase, tuns 8,525 


ie 


£200,000 


Probable value, showing the addition 
to the import trade... 


Of the sum of 192,000/., the calculated loss to the revenue 
as given above, about 140,000/. would be due to the four arti- 
cles we have just named, for the entire year. Of this again 
about 55,0007. ought to be ascribed to the five months during 
which the new tariff has been in operation. Now the whole 
apparent increase in the quantities taken for consumption, (and 
probably something more, since there is no doubt that our 
trade generally exhibits a decline for the latter of the two 
periods as compared with the former,) is attributable to the time 
during which the new law has been in operation. It appears, 
therefore, that upon these articles a sacrifice of revenue to the 
amount of 55,000/. has at once produced an increase of trade 
as follows : 

In untanned Hides. ..... seeees £100,000 
In Oak Bark -» 40,000 
In Turpentine. .......... ‘ ee 70,000 
Bi SPUN: oc bdcddcas o6e6080b0000 Ee 


£410,000; 
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without taking into account the increase which, in the long run, 
will accrue to our export trade in exchange for these commo- 
dities. 

And speaking generally, the following comparison seems to 
us to justify the determination of the Administration to spend 
its disposable revenue upon the relief chiefly of raw materials. 
When the tax is diminished upon any article of consumption 
imported from abroad, the demand for that article is of course 
enlarged, and the trade in it, and in what is to be exchanged for 
it, receives an immediate stimulus; besides this, the general 
means of consumers, available for other purposes, are enlarged 
by whatever diminution takes place in the price; and it may be 
presumed that the increment thus realized will, sooner or later, 
go to create a new demand for labour; thus one addition is 
made directly to employment, and another indirectly; but in the 
case of a remission of duty upon a raw material there is a double 
direct action upon industry: first, in the increased labour of 
importing the material, sad of preparing the returns for it; and 


next, in the increased labour upon the distinct trade of working 
up the material into manufactured goods, and the barter there- 
with connected. 

And we remark, that so steadily does the attention of the 


minister seem to have been directed to the paramount object of 
increasing the means of employment, that although among the 
raw materials we import there were many by means of which 
equivalent concessions might probably have been obtained 
through negociation from foreign powers,—such as furniture 
woods, metallic ores, hides and skins, cork, liquorice, olive oil, 
oak bark, and especially the great article of timber, —yet in no 
case does any raw material or accessory of manufacture appear 
to have been exempted from the operation of the general rules 
of the Tariff, for the sake of any such contingent and compara- 
tively remote advantage. 

It was easy to advance the objection, that a remission of dut 
on sugar would have been preferable to that on timber. We 
have little doubt it would have been more popular: we deny 
that it would have been by any means so advantageous. In the 
first place because, made unconditionally, it might have involved 
a sacrifice of those great interests of humanity which, as Sir R. 
Peel declared in 1841, mixed themselves with the commercial 
question ; in the second place, because it was more politic to 
remit taxation upon a raw material than upon an article of con- 
sumption; in the third place, because our timber law not merely 
involved a high differential tax, but by its arbitrary structure 
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entailed, for the profit of nobody, an additional and gratuitous 
waste of the wealth of the nation. 

We shall deal very shortly with the last objection, namely, 
that offered to the creation of new differential duties in favour 
of the colonies. In no case, we were told by the government, 
has any such difference beea introduced, exc ept where a com- 
petition already lay between the foreign and the British pro- 
ducer: and where therefore the reduction, if it created a protec- 
tive duty as against the foreigner, reduced one as between the 
home producer and the colonist, bor the advantage of the con- 
sumer. But then it was said that new interests will be raised 
up by these duties, which will hereafter oppose further remissions 
upon foreign commodities. We reply, that those who have 
grappled with the timber question, and who have declared 
themselves ready to grapple with the sugar question so soon as 
considerations higher than those of simple commerce shall allow, 
need not fear, and do not fear, any combination of capitalists i in 
our colonial trade, which might offer an obstacle to the dis- 
charge of their public duty. As to the old differential duties in 
favour of colonial products, most of them, for the advantage of 
the British public, have been greatly reduced i in the new tariff. 

But let us now consider, after dealing with the defensive side 
of the question, what it is that Sir Robert Peel and Lord Ripon 
have done by the new tariff 

1. They have endeavoured, for the first time, to apply general 
rules and reasons to our system of import duties. 

Mr. Pitt, in his celebrated Act of 1787,* simplified and con- 
solidated what was previously almost unintelligi le to the world 
at large; and he likewise materially altered the imposts upon 
certain articles ; but he did not attempt to reduce the mass to 
anything like uniformity of principle. Many changes were 
made during the war for the sake of revenue, which went to 
render the system, if it could be called one, still more anomalous. 
In 1819, there was a revision ; but without any attempt to define 
any one "general and consistent basis. Between this period and 
1827, many most important changes in our commercial system 
were "effected by Lord Wallace, and under the masterly hand of 
Mr. Huskisson ; but still they were upon particulars. In 1832 
and 1833, a variety of valuable reductions were made ; but they 
were upon articles of secondary importance. From 1833 to 
1841, was a period the most inactive we believe in the improve- 
ment of our commercial legislation, since the peace of 1815; 
but in 1840, a committee of the House of Commons recom- 


* Parliamentary History, vol. xxvi. p. 629. 
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mended a general revision of the duties. That labour has been 
undertaken, and at once effected, by Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Ripon. 

b. They have established rules available for the treatment of 
all those articles in the tariff which they were unable to include 
in the operations of the year; and those so clear, that the actual 
application, so soon as it may be practicable, can admit of but 
little dispute, either as to its substance or its form. 

3. They have abolished prohibitions and prohibitory duties 
generally. 

4. They have liberated the great mass of raw materials and 
accessories of manufacture from sensible charge. 

5. They have given all but absolute freedom to the victualling 
of our commercial marine. 

6. They have created many new facilities for the employment 
of shipping in the colonial trade, but so as not to prejudice the 
interests of the consumer or the revenue as they found them. 

7. They have substituted a system of low duties on ores and 
metals for one which (except on bar iron) was prohibitory, and 
have thus we believe put the country in a position to centralize 
within itself the trade of the world for these great articles. 

8. They have done away with a practice which had given 
great and not wholly unjust offence in America, and which is 
alleged in the recent Report of a Committee of Congress on 
Commerce as a serious grievance; namely, that of granting 
cr a of duty to foreign produce when carried to the United 

ingdom from the ports of our Colonies, and thereby excluding, 
under the provisions of our Navigation Act, the vessels of the 
producing country from a fair competition with our own for the 
voyage across the ocean, as for example, in the case of their 
pitch-pine timber, and their ashes, which were brought hither 
from British North America. The practice was also open to 
the objection, that it starved the revenue, often without any ad- 
vantage to the consumer. 

9. They have relieved the export trade of the country from a 
tax small indeed in amount but wholly mischievous, as being 
just so much taken from the means of the British manufacturer 
to meet his rival in the foreign market. 

10. They have placed the trade in live stock, in meat, and in 
vegetables, instead of a footing almost prohibitory, upon one 
of duties in almost all cases of the most moderate description : 
we presume, upon the principle that the necessaries of life are 
to be regarded as very nearly approximating in their nature to 
raw materials of industry, as they enter largely into the cost of 
labour. 
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11. They have announced to foreign countries the resolution 
of Great Britain freely to expose her manufacturers to compe- 
tition, and to enter with good heart into an open, honourable, 
and friendly rivalry of production with all other nations. They 
have not only seen that it is vain to dream of preventing other 
countries from manufacturing for themselves; but, if we may 
judge from their acts, they welcome and hail the development of 
forei ‘ign industry, being well assured that if it be a natural and 
not an artificial, "a healthful and not a forced development, one 
founded upon intringic adaptation and capacity, and not on what 
in this matter we may almost call the brute machinery of law— 
it may indeed shift the distribution of different employments, it 
may cause inconvenience while the process is advancing, but it 
will contribute in the end to the wealth of all, and to their re- 
ciprocal friendship and good understanding. 

We need not, and we do not, judge the proceedings of our 
forefathers. W e have endeav oured to show that other < countries 
have no right to complain of them: that the very utmost that 
can be alleved by the most hostile reasoner is, that they con- 
ferred a smaller amount of benefits on the world at large b 
their commercial energy than if omniscient and infallible they 
might have done. Bui while holding dear their reputation, and 
surrendering none of it to native or to foreign calumniators, we 
feel it easy nevertheless to justify the policy” of Sir Robert Peel 
on the ground that it was adapted to the exigencies of the time 
and to the interests of the nation and the “world under their 
existing circumstances. 

During the revolutionary war we became in a great degree, 
partly from — causes, and partly from our mechanical 
inventions, the manufacturers, merchants, and carriers of the 
world. Our trade yielded high profits ; our expenditure entailed 
enormous burdens and very high prices: the manufacturing 
genius and industry of the people, and the wealth of the 
country, received as it were a forced and precocious develop- 
ment. Considering the unprecedented amount of the debt and 
of the taxation mortgaged for its payment, was it not pardon- 
able, at least antecedently to experience, to believe at the close 
of the war in the necessity of maintaining as far as possible the 
existing range of prices. 

But with the peace the pursuits of peace naturally revived on 
the continent, and our customers became our wont & We had 
had during the war generally high taxation, high profits, abun- 
dant markets : after its cessation, the great bulk of the taxation 
necessarily remained: but under the influence of a daily ex- 
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tending competition and of protective laws abroad, profits pro- 
gressively declined, and markets were closed or the access to 
them in various degrees obstructed. For the supply of our fiscal 
necessities, duties had been laid upon every imaginable import: 
upon nearly all raw materials among the rest: and their incon- 
venient pressure, in the altered circumstances of the country, 
soon began to be felt. 

In the mean time we had lost any chance of saying, we will 
contract our operations and will fall back on ourselves and on 
our own resources; we will rely on the home market, and con- 
tain ourselves within our own circle of supply and demand. We 
had become immediately, and as it were organically, dependent 
on our foreign trade: it was no longer an accident or an ap- 
pendage, but it was a main artery of the system, through 
which in great part buoyancy or depression affected our indus- 
trial life. A very high standard of material enjoyment had been 
established among the people: from which it is in the extreme 
difficult and painful to recede. 

Thus it had become no matter of doctrinal y naps. but one 
of the most plain and proximate utility,—we should rather say, 
of iron necessity,—that we should more frankly enter into 
general competition in the markets of the world, and should 
consequently use every effort to cheapen production by reliev- 
ing the materials of our industry, in their order of importance, 
from fiscal exactions, and by mitigating, with a just measure 
of regard to existing interests and to the virtual pledges which 
grow out of established laws, all partial burdens upon trade, 
by which the community as a whole is laid under contribution 
to support the particular pursuits of certain of the classes com- 
prised within it. If we are to flourish, and if we are to live, we 
must learn, one way or other, to compete with cheaper labour, 
with lighter taxes, with more fertile soils, with richer mines than 
our own: and if this is to be done, both the working hand, and 
the material upon which it is to work, must, as soon as prac- 
ticable, be set free. 

Hence the reduction of duties on raw materials: and how 
unworthy would Sir Robert Peel have shown himself to have 
been the colleague of Mr. Huskisson in 1825, if in 1842 he had 
failed to discern the real exigencies of the country in its trading 
interests! Hence the reductions, and the removal of prohibi- 
tions, affecting great articles of consumption, which, as we have 
stated, approximate, more or less, to the character of raw mate- 
rials, 4 aia also the principle is established, that foreign 


manufactures must be moderately taxed. First, because all our 
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greater manufactures must be articles of export—on which, 
speaking generally, high duties at home would be unavailing. 
Secondly, because as duties are reduced progressively on mate- 
rials and on natural objects of consumption, high duties on 
manufactured articles, if effective, would be contrary to justice 
as between one class and another, and would be premiums on 
sloth, waste, and bad workmanship. 

But lastly we contend that what the minister has done, he 
has effected with a just regard to the expectations raised under 
prior legislation, and without serious shock to British industry 
in any of its branches. 

The complaining classes are few—they are scarcely more than 
one or two. We need not dwell on the case of colonial timber, 
for we have heard no allegation that it is at present worse than 
it was last year, when it was selling, by the admission of all 
yarties, at a loss; and to this cause we apprehend the dimin- 
ished importation of the present season is to be ascribed. We 
do not believe that panic has aggravated the poets existing 
depression here, although the colonists may have been induced 
to lower their price in British North America in consequence of 
their apprehensions. The importations of foreign wood, at 
least, have not been excessive ; and as the enlargement of the 
fall of timber abroad requires time, we must not expect to see 
for eighteen months or two years to come the full benefit of 
this important and comprehensive measure. 

We must, however, advert briefly to the subject of the impor- 
tation of cattle, because almost every country, and especially 
almost every Irish,* newspaper heads its doleful accounts of the 
recent fairs with some such title as “ Effects of the New Tariff.” 
The prices of cattle have fallen some say 20 and some 30 per 
cent. But whatever be the true causes of this reduction, we 
shall be much surprised if Sir Robert Peel, on behalf of his new 
customs’ law, either claims its merit or pleads guilty to its 
blame. That the importations from abroad have done some- 
thing towards reducing the prices we believe, nay more, we 
hope and trust ; for it was time, and more than time, that they 
should be lowered; but we state it with sincerity as our convic- 
tion, that they have been the least powerful of all the causes 
which have produced the fall. 

The accounts of the importation of live animals from abroad 


* We find, however, a very sensible statement in the Belfast Mercantile Register 
of November 22, showing that the prices as at present reduced are higher than the 
farmers received from 1831 to 1835. 
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have been constantly before the public; and one might have 
hoped that they would have disenchanted of their spell any of 
those persons who might have been disposed to ascribe to 
foreign competition the sudden depression in the price of stock. 

We extract the following from the market report of the 
“Times” of December 6. 


“ Suirurietp-Market, Monday, Dec. 5. 

“The effects of the new tariff are beginning to show themselves 
more and more; the places of exports have increased both in number 
and distance. Until to-day the foreign cattle imported into England 
has been entirely confined to the continent, but now it will be found 
that the most distant shores have contributed to the market. The 
number so received, however, is on the smallest scale, yet not the less 
interesting as coming from Lower Canada and from the East Indies. 
The official account on which the duty has been paid for the week 
ending the 3d inst. gives the following result :—3 cows from Rotter- 
dam ; 1 ditto from Quebec ; 1 ditto from Montreal ; 1 ditto from St. 
John’s, New Brunswick; 1 bull from Caleutta—-making a total of 
seven head. The number at market to-day was about five, all of 
which were of a very bad quality, and commanded little or no atten- 
tion. The prices realized for three were perhaps lower than on any 
former occasion.” 

And we are anxious to know who were the speculators of 
vast and comprehensive mind in Quebec, Montreal, St. John’s, 
and Calcutta, who determined to take the supply of this coun- 
try with butcher’s meat into their own hands, and shipped 
accordingly—one head a-piece. We venture humbly to con- 
jecture that each of those animals was a surplus remaining 
from the stores of the importing vessel, and was sold, naturally 
enough, not so much to relieve the wants of this country, as to 
save the cost of feeding while the ship was in port. 

We look to the weekly accounts of Smithfield Market, and 
we presume the farmer does so likewise, and we see there some 
such account as this—in the very focus too of foreign import : 
3000 British beasts, 40 foreign. On December 12, the great 
Christmas market-day, there appeared at Smithfield 4540 head 
of cattle. What was the number of their foreign competitors ? 
Hear the report of a daily paper—“ Not a single fresh head of 
stock was on offer from abroad ; there being only a very rough 
Hamburgh beast received vid Hull!” Really to assign to this 
minute and scarcely sensible addition from abroad the deadness 
of the market, reminds us of the injustice of the alderman who 
forgot the dainty turtle and punch, with the long train that 
follows them, and ascribed his gout to an unhappy mutton chop 
which he had been incautious enough to eat. 
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The total importations from July 10 to December 5, have 
been as follows: 


Oxen, Bulls, and Cows, month ending Aug. 5....... 103 
eoee eses Sept.5....... 792 
ae Oct. 10.....- 1,365 

eee Nov. 5......- 993 

cece Dec. 5. ...44- 726 


——— 


TOs 06 csvicwds cavicoes OR 
Other animals for food...... ..+.+-- 1,098 


Total of all kinds.. 5,077 


This number is at the rate, for cattle alone, of only 9,600 head 
per annum: and we think it was admitted in the discussions 
upon this case, that any importation short of thirty or forty 
thousand head annually, must be ineffective for the purpose of 
acting sensibly upon price. It may be observed too, that the 

uestion of the rate of increase which may be expected for the 
future remains somewhat ambiguous. t us, however, do 
justice to the tariff; there has also been an importation (almost 
wholly new) of salt meat, to the extent of 16,000 cwts. be- 
tween the 10th October and the 5th December, which appears 
to have sold at from 3d. to 4d. per lb. But previously to the 
change in the law this meat might have been consumed ; the 
only difference now made is, that the duty is reduced by 4s. per 
ewt., or less than $d. per lb., and we grieve to say, we cannot 
but regard the demand which has sprung up during the last 
autumn, under these circumstances, for this inferior description 
of animal food, as a new proof of the comparative exhaustion 
of the consuming power of the country, like the recent increase 
in the use of molasses, taken together with the decrease in the 
consumption of sugar, for which it has become a substitute. 

We believe that in Ireland there has been a special reason 
for the excess of supplies of cattle, as compared with demand, in 
a distemper prevailing extensively among them. But, speaking 
generally, we apprehend that the main causes of the decrease of 
price have been two, and the second more important than the 
first: the first being a panic among the graziers, which, how- 
ever imaginary be its ground, is of course not on that account 
the less real in its effects : secondly, the decrease of consumption 
through the comparative poverty of the people. Twelve months 
ago, when matters were better than they have since been, the 
commissioners of inquiry into the distress at Stockport, took 
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the following evidence (for example) from Mr. Tinker, a medical 
officer of the Hyde District of the Stockport Union, “ I know 
for certain, that not half the number of cattle are killed by the 
butchers in the township of Hyde, that there were eighteen 
months ago.”* 

Now suppose the consuming power of the country to have 
decreased by five per cent., that proportion, on a total of 
1,600,000 head annually, would give a diminution in demand to 
the extent of 80,000 head: we ask, is it more rational to impute 
the fall of price mainly to the void so created, or to importations 
from abroad, which are proceeding, as we have shown, at the 
rate of only 9,600 ad § per annum? We do not expatiate 
here upon the fertile theme of the quantities of inferior meat 
which have been palmed upon the public at prices really and 
relatively quite high enough, under the convenient pretext of 
the new tariff. 

It will probably be unsafe for some time longer to pronounce 
confidently upon the general results of the recent measure. 
Nevertheless, judging from such figures as we are enabled to 
obtain up to the present time, we think there are signs that the 
expectations of the government, so soon as the state of trade 
shall allow full scope to the experiment, will not be disap- 

ointed. We would quote, for example, the following articles, 
in addition to those which we have already named while dis- 
cussing the question of taxes upon raw materials. 

While the general consumption of the country has been dimi- 
nishing, and while the turn-out of last autumn in particular has 
unfavourably affected the returns for the half year now expiring, 
we think the following details, with respect to coffee, satisfactory. 
The consumption of British coffee has decreased, with the de- 
creasing supply from our possessions, in the first eleven months 
of 1842, as compared with the same period in 1841 ; the return 
for the latter being 16,034,000Ibs., and that for the former 
15,881,000lbs. But the demand for foreign coffee exhibited 
an increase of 511,0001bs., covering the abovenamed deficiency 
of 153,000lbs., and leaving a positive excess of 458,000|bs. 
The wholesale prices of the article, duty free, further illustrate 
the working of the measure: there appears a fall of about 5s. 
per cwt. in British (except the very best), and about 8s. in that 
of Java, which used formerly, by being imported through a 
British settlement, to obtain a remission of duty as compared 
with foreign directly imported ; but both are now placed upon 
the same footing. 


* Page 83 of Appendix to Report, paper No, 158, Session 1842. 
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The copper ore, which was formerly smelted in bond, and 
supplied by us to the foreign manufacturer at a price 81. or 101. 
lower than that at which it E could be bought by his British com- 
petitor, is now entered for home consumption under a reduced 
duty ; ; and this measure has, we believe, already had the effects 
of raising the price abroad, of lowering it at home, of encou- 
raging the demand for Br itish manufactures of that material 
(the exports of which will, we believe, exhibit an increase for 
the year, while our exports in nearly every other article have 
been diminished) ; and it has likewise contributed, during the 
five months of the new tariff, 11,500/. to the revenue. 

The salt beef and pork entered for consumption between 
October 10 and December 5, contribute to the revenue at the 
rate of about 28,000/. per annum ; or, if bacon and hams be in- 
cluded, about 35,000/. per annum; while the advantage to the 
consumer appears to have been more than proportionate. Mess 
beef is quoted at a reduction of about 18s. per tierce, and pork 
at from 17. to 2/. per barrel. 

The duty on the article of lard was reduced from 8s. per ewt. 
to 2s.: the price has fallen from 62s. to 50s., and the entries for 
consumption, we believe, are becoming considerable. 

It is difficult to know how far the depression of price in these 
articles, which in some cases is very great, is to be ascribed to 
the change i in the law, and how far to the reduced circumstances 
of the consumers; but we have stated, we think, enough to 
show that the recent alterations in them are effective for the 
benefit of the consumer and also for that of the revenue. It 
would be altogether premature, and even extravagant, to assume 
that the immediate consequences of all the alterations of duty 
will resemble those which have been quoted in the course of 
these remarks. In many cases a reduction of duty is, in its 
first effect, little more than a boon to the importer ; but, if it be 
a wise one, it will thereafter tell advantageously upon trade and 
consumption. 

But without anticipating experience, and while awaiting its 
instructions, we rest for the present, in the confident belief, 
first, that England, with courage and consistency, will succeed, 
and ‘that ere Tong, in imparting to other nations much of the 
tone of her own commercial legislation: secondly, that in 
despite of her burdens and her disadvantages, she will main- 
tain her commercial position among the nations of the world, 
provided only she can also maintain, or rather also elevate the 
moral and spiritual life of her own children within her borders. 
Her material greatness has grown out of her social and religious 
soundness, and out of the power and integrity of individual 
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character : let us hope that it will not re-act, that it is not re- 
acting by corroding contamination upon the stock from which 
it has sprung. It is well to talk of our geographical position : 
but this does not alone make a nation great in industrial pur- 
suits. There is our mineral wealth: not so much, probably, 
greater than that of other lands, as earlier extracted and em- 
ployed; and whence proceeded that earlier extraction and appli- 
cation? There is our capital, the fruit of our accumulated 
industry : why does this exceed the capital of other nations, but 
because there was more industry, and therefore more accumu- 
lation? There are our inventions; they did not fall upon us 
from the clouds like the Ancilia of Rome; they are the index 
and the fruit of powerful and indefatigable thought, applied to 
their subject matter. It is in the creature MAN, such as God 
has made him in this island, that the moving cause of the 
commercial pre-eminence of the country is to be found ; and 
his title to that pre-eminence is secure, if he can in himself but 
be preserved, or even rescued from degeneracy. 





Arr. [X.—1. Espanta Monumentale. London. Bossange and 
Lowell. 1842. 


2. Deux Ans en 1%, et en Portugal quiet la Guerre Ci- 


vile. Par M. le ruxelles. 1841. 


Or all the countries in Europe there is not one which has more 
claim to attention than Spain, and none whose claims have 
been more systematically neglected. If we apply to the histo- 
rian we find him willing to search the archives of France and 
Germany—of Russia and Turkey, but the Peninsula is deemed 
of scarcely sufficient importance to deserve a thought. The 
politician and the tourist, the man of science and the student of 
art turn their steps towards other lands and leave almost unno- 
ticed that one which can afford them the most instructive ex- 
amples, the most romantic districts, and the most magnificent 
of models. 

That many causes may be adduced for this most unmerited 
neglect is perfectly true ; it is by no means a pleasing episode in 
a journey of amusement to have one’s carriage mddled with 
shot, or the contents of one’s “ malles” divided among a body 
of interesting banditti. It is disagreeable to be devoured alive by 
“ pulgas” and “ chinches,” to be tormented by mosquitoes, and 
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to submit to an examination of luggage by custom-house autho- 
rities every thirty or forty miles—but these are inconveniences 
experienced in Italy as well as in Spain, and in both countries 
becoming daily matters of less frequent occurrence. It is also 
true, that it is not possible to visit Spain in the same time and 
for the same expense as will accomplish a trip to Paris or Brus- 
sels ; but there are are other causes which have operated far 
more effectually to keep the English from travelling much in 
the Peninsula. One of these has been the absence of commer- 
cial relations with the interior of the country, and another the 


idea which has so largely prevailed, and still does prevail, of 


the insecurity of life and property and the semi-barbarous state 


of the people. 
We shall have occasion to show in the present article how 


erroneous are such opinions, and it will be with us a labour of 


love to vindicate the intrinsic excellence of the Spanish charac- 
ter, and to set before the English reader some facts concerning 
the state and prospects of a land where the British name is held 
in the most profound respect, and a common proverb exclaims 
** Paz con Inglaterra, 
Y con todo el mondo guerra,”* 

The opiitions which we shall express and the circumstances 
which we shall relate, are not the produce of mere reading and 
speculation ; they are the results of a careful examination of the 
country itself, not only in the capital but in the most remote 
provinces—of intercourse and conversation with those Spaniards 


best qualified by education and position to describe the state of 


their country, and by a comparison of the sentiments entertained 
by enlightened foreigners now resident in the Spanish metro- 
polis. 

To those who wish to investigate the philosophy of history, 
to trace the causes which lead to the decline of nations, to as- 
certain the intrinsic power of despotism, and to view Roman 
Catholicism where alone it has reigned without a rival,—the 
Spanish annals only can afford the means of prosecuting their 
researches. To the painter, Spain holds out as a lure the works 
of the matchless Murillo, not standing alone, as we are some- 
times apt to think, but the head and founder of a noble school, 
to which Spain (and we think justly) gives the first place—and 
Italy, no lower than the second. It is worthy too of remark, 
that among the most costly collections of paintings, of natural 
history, and of coins and medals, are to be reckoned those 
adorning the city of Madrid. It is but now that the fact seems 


* Peace with England—and (then) war with all the world. 
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to be admitted, and the advantages to be obtained by a visit to 
those galleries allowed, nor was it without great pleasure that 
we saw last autumn more than one English student (Lord 
Compton among the rest) copying the works of Murillo in the 
“ Museo Real.” 

It is probable that much disappointment will be the lot of 
those who, even with the most recent tours in their hands, visit 
this land of romance. Expecting to behold manners and cus- 
toms widely differing from their own—to see a half Asiatic peo- 
ple, dancing in orange groves all day, and serenading all night 
—they will find Spain a very matter-of-fact place—they will in 
all probability not be robbed, and certainly they will not be 
cheated—they will dine on roast chicken and beef steaks, and 
the country of Don Quixote will give them few tokens of exu- 
berant chivalry. The truth is, that the differences which did 
exist so wren ae between Spain and the rest of Europe are 
rapidly dying away, the people are assimilating themselves to 
the Celtic and German families about them, the very bolero is 
scarcely seen save at the theatres, and in a few years Seville and 
Cordova will exhibit the self-same type of society (Madrid 
already does so) as Paris and London and Vienna. 

We are not inclined to regret this gradual assimilation of all 
the great European families, though doubtless it has its disad- 
vantages ; its march may be prosaic, and it may occasionally 
cast away, among obsolete things, right feelings and noble aspi- 
rations, but if it knits together in the band of brotherhood, 
nations which have previously rather looked at their differences 
than at their points of resemblance, it will have been on the 
whole decidedly beneficial. As yet however there are some 
lingering remains of an earlier and more insulated period exist- 
ing in the very frame-work of Spanish society, and these must 
remain more or less ss ore till the present generation are 
passed away to their last home, and a new race, cultivating more 
extensive intercourse with Europe, are standing in their place. 

The traveller who passes from France into the Basque pro- 
vinces will rarely be pleased with the change; he will miss the 
bright plains of Gascony, the vine-covered hills of the Bordelais, 
the clear and magnificent streams of the Garonne and the 
Dordogne, and the ever-smiling aspect of the peasantry: nor is 
there any gradual preparation for the change ; he leaves Urrugne, 
and approaches a wretched assemblage of huts; a dark river 
winds along at the feet of a chain of stern and barren moun- 
tains ; a wooden bridge spans the water and lands him beneath 
the cold and gloomy heights; those hills are the Pyrenees ; 
that town is Behobia; that river is the Bidasoa, and the land 
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before him is Spain! France yields him up with a smile, and 
the sister country receives him with a frown. 

Nor does the prospect materially improve as he goes on; 
everywhere are the traces of war and rapine—houses in ruins— 
villages neglected—the land half cultivated—the habitations 
which should be the dwellings of peace are partially fortified— 
and the diligence, wherever it stops, is surrounded by famished 
men and half-clad children. For a hundred miles the scene is 
the same, a succession of abrupt hills covered with burnt her- 
bage, here and there an insignificant village, but save in these 
villages (placed at the distance of from ten to fifteen English 
miles) no sign is to be seen of humanity—no birds-—-no trees— 
no men—no houses ; indeed the tourist may go from [run to 
Madrid without meeting twenty human beings, except in or in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the towns. Above is the deep 
clear blue of a southern sky, without a cloud, giving unin- 
terrupted passage to the rays of a sun more ardent than either 
in France or Italy ; yet the climate is by no means unchange- 
able, and during the hottest part of last summer, the Basque 
provinces suffered rather from cold than heat. Yet while such 
is the aspect of the country through which he passes, the tra- 
veller will find the carriage in which he is placed superior to 
that used in France, the roads equally good, deed if anything 
better, and the accommodations on the road by no means inferior. 
We will just en passant remark that the ten, twelve, or fourteen 
mules, which are harnessed to the Spanish diligence, make 
almost as rapid a progress as the five horses used in France. 
There is no cabriolet, and the “ mayoral” and “ zagal” ride for 
the most part in front of the coupé, or, as it is there called, the 
“ berlina.’ By this arrangement, the passengers in front enjoy 
a perpetual partnership in the smoke of cigars, which are every 
hour of the day and night discussed by the functionaries before 
them ; but as every man, and not a few of the women, smoke in 
Spain, this is by no means considered an annoyance. After 
travelling in France, where as among ourselves every kind of 
vehicle is considered as safe by night as by day, the inexperi- 
enced tourist will possibly be alarmed at being told that it is 
deemed necessary to sleep at the inn for fear of robbers! but 
what will be his dismay, when he is roused from his slumbers 
at twelve, one, or at most two o'clock, to pursue his journey. 
Such is however the custom, and such is the reason given for its 
adoption. 

It once occurred to ourselves in going from Burgos to Madrid, 
when at Buitrago, to hear that the diligence, which ought to 
have reached that place from the metropolis four hours earlier, 
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pain, 


had not arrived, and it was thought most probable that it had 
been stopped and pillaged, and that consequently we should, if 
we proceeded, run a risk of similar treatment. We immediately 
decided upon an escort, and after about an hour and a half’s 
delay, we succeeded in obtaining five soldiers and a serjeant. 
On we went, but we found no obstacle, no banditti, no extra- 
vasated passengers, nor rifled valises. With true Castilian in- 
difference the diligence had started four hours after its time, and 
we soon met it proceeding at a pace indicative of genuine Spa- 
nish gravity. Sur military friends however accompanied us to 
Madrid, and we there paid our escort at the rate of half a dollar 
per man for forty miles! they considering themselves very well 
paid. There was a time certain!y when robberies were frequent, 
and M. Dembowski in his amusing work has some very sensible 
remarks on the subject—he says, 


“ As to the causes of the frightful pillage, the principal one is 
hunger, which drives a number of unfortunate men to the high road. 
Despoiled alternately by the Carlists and the Christinos, and tired of 
being always the victim, the peasant seizes his carbine as his last re- 
source, and avenges on those who are feebler than himself the want 
of that protection which society refuses him. We must add also, that 
the wandering life and the habits of the guerillero, which the war of 
independence revived, accord wonderfully well with the adventurous 
and independent character of the proud mountaineers of Catalonia, 
Navarre, and Arragon. The partisan is the complete personification 
of the democratic spirit of those people; every one there makes war 
for himself and acknowledges no other discipline than such as must 
enter into every military organization, however imperfect it may be. 
Numbers of generals and distinguished Spanish officers have begun in 
the same way; Mina was at first only a poor muleteer, and we might 
draw some curious parallels between many of the chiefs of the war of 
independence (in Spain) and many generals of the (French) republic 
and the empire. Sprung alike from the people, and, in proportion to 
the civilization and circumstances in which the two countries were 
placed, they attained the same elevation, the same brilliant career. 
The guerillero of our days has his traditions of glory like the French 
trooper, and like him, his dreams of ambition. — It is a kind of military 
tiers-état which will for a long time find recruits for any government, 
whatever it may be, and for all oppositional parties. In Spain they 
become guerilleros as in France they choose to be advocates, journalists, 
physicians, and formerly priests, and here, as there, it is from the 
class of prolétaires that the recruits are furnished. I should never 
finish were I to tell you all the ideas which I have on this subject, 
some of them fantastic perhaps, and yet true; I therefore pass on to 
that of our carriage, which is well worth the trouble.” 


Robberies on the road do sometimes occur, but they are 
decidedly the exception and not the rule in peninsular travelling. 
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The Bayonne mail was in the course of last summer stopped 
within a mile of the gates of Madrid, the passengers were 
robbed of all they had “with them, and sent with the clothes 
they had on at the time to continue ‘their journey ; they, at least 
a Frenchman, who was one of the number , busied himself to get 
redress, and applied for that purpose to all quarters short of the 
highest. He found however that there was no chance of any 
effectual aid being afforded him, and added one more to the 
long list of instances which prove the inefficiency of the Spanish 
government, 

We cannot deny that to rule a nation which has been so long 
the sport of civil war, is any thing but easy; and we are willing 
to make every allowance for the difficulties i in which every § Spa- 
nish administration must be placed: still, the present plan of 
letting every thing take its own course cannot be long permitted. 
It is tolerably well understood, that if a troop of banditti infest 
any ne ‘ighbourhood, the ministry will sooner or later dispatch 
a gene ral with certain companies of infantry to exterminate the 
freeboote rs; but this is not done very speedily. And the inten- 
tion of the government is always published time enough before- 
hand, to enable the troop to break up, escape separately, and 
reorganize themselves in some distant province. Very lately, 
a band of twelve desperadoes, piously calling themselves the 
twelve apostles, infested the districts about Toledo, and after 
committing for many weeks robberies of the most daring descrip- 
tion, a regiment commanded by a general was sent against them. 
Due notice was given of the’ person to command, and of the 
number of troops which would be sent. And now probably the 
thieves are amusing themselves and the public by exploits on 
the road between Malaga and Granada. Here it was not very 
uncommon for a traveller to be — away to the mountains, 
and released only on payment of a ransom such as his captors 
consider equivale nt to his liberty. It was but last August that 
a similar adventure in Andalusia led to a rising en masse of the 
villages about teced and the destruction of a nest of ban- 
ditti. A corn factor having at Carmona disposed of a large 
quantity of grain, was seized upon on the road between that 
city and Ecija, and carried into the mountains : a negociation 
was opene ‘d with his family, and an immense ransom de ‘manded ; 
but in order to prevent his ese ape, and to insure that their sanc- 
tuaries should not be invaded, the robbers compelled their cap- 
tive to attend them in their peregrinations, and even broug he 
him to the spot where his ransom was to be paid. The money 
was produced ; but the captive, suspecting that he might not be 
restored, sprang forward from the place where, under the guar- 
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dianship of a bandit, he was lying perdu, and threw himself 
between the two persons who had come to conduct him home. 
There were two bandits and two honest men, besides the party 
to be ransomed ; and the latter, snatching up the money, made 
off as hard as he could. The thieves, imagining that others 
might be present to aid such design, were panic-struck, and 
retreated, leaving both prisoner and ransom. From the in- 
formation given by the rescued corn factor as to the numbers, 
places of refuge, and robberies of the gang who had carried 
him off, a plan was laid by which many of them were taken, 
and at least a temporary stop was put to their systematic depre- 
dations. 

But when it is considered that there really is a great deal of 
distress—of positive want and starvation in Spain; when it is 
allowed on all hands that robbers, and murderers too, have far 
more chances against their capture than against their escape ; 
when the distracted state of the country, the perpetual little 
insurrections, are taken into consideration, and the small degree 
of intercourse which subsists between various parts of the king- 
dom, it is no small credit to the Spanish character that robberies 
are so rare; they are heard of from time to time; but a Spaniard 
or a foreigner travelling in Spain would no more entertain ap- 
prehensions of being waylaid, than an Englishman starting by 
the Birmingham train would lay his account with being blown 
up: both occasionally happen, but both form the exception, and 
not the rule. Yet we may conscientiously say, that were Eng- 
land or France in the same state of anarchy as Spain is, there 
would be but little security either for life or property. No one 
can travel through the north of Spain, and see the ruined vil- 
lages and the half-fed and half-clothed inhabitants, and then 
recollect the utterly defenceless state of himself and his equi- 
page, without fe eling that, under all their misfortunes and 
through all their changes, the Spaniards are still intrinsically 
a nobleminded people. 

It is true that they are advancing, if but slowly ; their com- 
merce is improving, and their land is daily more e xtensively and 
more perfectly cultivated : in all the arts ‘of life they are, though 
still greatly behind France, yet far before Portugal, and very 
far before their own condition ten years ago. Their mines are 
now profitably worked, and had they but a strong govern- 
ment, their progress would be rapid indeed. But we shall now 
state a few circumstances which will show to what extent the 
internal resources of Spain have been neglected. Prior to the 
revolution, more than one-third, nearly half, the land was in 
the hands of the clergy: the revenues of Toledo alone amounted 
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to 130,000/. sterling; Valencia, Seville, Cordova, Leon, and 
Salamanca, were magnificently endowed; and the proportion 
of monks and nuns to the active population was enormous. The 
parochial clergy were numerous and well paid, and their influ- 
ence was all but universal. When, however, the hierarchy was 
reigning and the Inquisition flourishing the. land was but half 
cultivated ; it was more than sufficient for the wants of those 
who owned it ; and it enabled them to keep up an almost bound- 
less hospitality. But when these immense tracts of land were 
seized upon by the government and sold, it is evident that the 
funds obtained by the sale ought to have cleared away every 
debt, have satisfied every partisan, have redressed every injury, 
save the gigantic one by which they were acquired, and have 
established an active and sufticient body of men for the proper 
working of the Spanish Church. We shall not enter here into 
the question of right or wrong as to this wholesale confiscation ; 
just or unjust, it was done: but what became of the funds ? 
Half of Spain was seized, and not ONE REAL is now remaining 
of the spoil! A very small stipend was promised to the clergy, 
but by no means punctually paid. One thousand per annum 
is the pittance of the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, and from 
251. to 501. that of the parish priests ! 

Let us digress a little. We see the men even now before us 
in their rusty cassocks and long hats (from two feet eight to 
three feet in length, cylindrical in shape, and faded in hue), 
and we notice the wearers mingling on somewhat less than 
equal terms with the lowest of the people—drinking with the 
more civilized soldier, and joking with the more elegant mule- 
teer. 

They are the only Spaniards who both are and feel degraded, 
—their moral character has long been far from high,—-and it 
has certainly not been improved by the poverty in which they 
are plunged, and the contempt in which they are held. It is 
somewhat remarkable too, that Mr. Borrow, in his recent most 
important and interesting work, “ The Bible in Spain,” gives 
instances, not merely of secret infide lity among them, (for this 
is alas! too general to excite any attention), but of absolute 
Judaism—nay, of Mahommedism,—-and even the existence of 
Zincala heathenism. Nor is this merely among the parish 
priests. He states cases in which even dignitaries of the Spa- 
nish church were at heart Zincali! Prior to the revolution, 
the parochial clergy were notoriously guilty of habitual com- 
merce with public women, and as notoriously guilty of paying 
the sharers of their crimes with tickets, avouching that the 
bearers had confessed and received the Sacrament of the Eucha- 
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rist! Can it be wondered at that now the sacraments are 
scarcely regarded at all ? 

This, however, is a digression from our main subject. We 
would rather return to the financial condition of the church of 
Spain, and we find it most deplorable. In the capital, which, 
strange to say, has never been erected into a bishop’s see, the 
condition of the clergy is more tolerable. They are indeed 
provided for somewhat better than in the provinces, but even 
there it is only necessary to look upon their wretched appear- 
ance to be convinced that they have neither the respect of the 
people, nor the attention of the government. It is perhaps 
well that this is the case, for in the first place, as a class of 
men, they merit their present condition; and in the second, we 
see a gradual but important change taking place in the relations 
existing between Spain and Rome. 

It will not, we think, be long before the Roman power in the 
Peninsula will be a “ magni nominis umbra.” In Portugal, as 
well as in Spain, a contest has begun, which can have but one 
termination: sooner or later the churches of those countries 
must and will assert their proper position, and the influence of 
the Papacy wil! then be small indeed. It is however lament- 
able, that this change should be ushered in by so wholesale a 
robbery as the confiscation of all the church lands: nor are we 
at all surprised to find that treasure so badly acquired should 
be as unaccountably dissipated. But what has become of it ? 
The home creditor is unsatisfied—the foreign debts are unliqui- 
dated —salaries are in arrear—and the government paymaster 
at Toledo put up a notice over the door of his office, intimating 
that there were no effects within; and that those who had 
claims on the government need not trouble themselves to call ! 
Having performed this last painful duty, and found, like Othello, 
“his occupation gone,” the “ illustrissimu y excellentissimo 
Senor” thought it no longer needful to abide in the arid region 
of Toledo, and accordingly deposited his person in the berlina 
of the Andalusian diligence, and betook himself to the softer 
climate of Cordova ! 

But what has become of the money! We could name indi- 
viduals residing not many hundred yards round the Puerta del 
Sol, to whom the Spanish government is indebted in sums from 
one to two hundred thousand pounds sterling—to say nothing 
of the English claims—and the constant reply to these home 
creditors is—Well, what can we do ?—We have no money. — 
No! nor had Henry VIII. of England after similar enormities. 

Yet we have not the remotest inclination to tax Spain with 
bankruptcy—she is perfectly solvent. Her resources are vast, 
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almost unlimited. She has the richest soil in the world; the 
most valuable mines; the finest fruits; the most costly silks; 
wines, which, had she the means of transporting them, would 
drive the product of Portugal out of even the English market t, 
for few would compare the growth of Oporto with the rich, yet 
delicate Val de Peiias, or Bucellas with Manzanilla. And to 
crown all, she has a patriotic and noble-minded people. 

If any man in England understands Spain, it is certainly Mr. 
George Borrow, and he speaks thus of the Spaniard : 

“He is not a common being, he is an extraordinary man. He has 
not, it is true, the amiability and generosity of the Russian mujik, who 
will give his only ruble rather than that the stranger should want, nor 
his placid courage, which renders him insensible to fear, and at the 
command of his czar sends him singing to death. There is more hard- 
ness and less self-devotion in the disposition of the Spaniard ; he pos- 
sesses, however, a spirit of proud independence, which it is impossible 
not to admire. He is ignorant, of course; but it is singular that I 
have found among the low and slightly educated classes far more 
liberality of sentiment than among the upper. It has long been the 
fashion to talk of the bigotry of the Spaniards, and their mean jealousy 
of foreigners. This is true to a certain extent [very small, Mr. Bor- 
row |, but it chiefly holds good with regard to the upper classes. If 
foreign valour or talent has never received its proper meed in Spain, 
the great body of the Spaniards are certainly not in fault. I have 
heard Wellington calumniated in this proud scene of his triumphs [we 
never did}, but never by the old soldiers of Arragon and the Asturias, 
who assisted to vanquish the French at Salamanca and the Pyrennees, 
I have heard the manner of riding of an English jockey criticised, but 
it was by the idiotic heir of Medina Celi, and not by a picador of the 
Madrilenian bull ring.”—Borron’s Bible in Spain, p. 256. 

Now if the country possesses such resources, and these re- 
sources are becoming daily more and more available, and such, 
we are prepared to show, ts the case, there appears no cause for 
despair; and indeed a strong government is all that Spain wants 
to enable her to take her proper place among nations. The time 
is gone, and gone for ever, when a king of Spain might call his 
throne, as the Filippo Secondo of Alfieri does, 

‘“ i] primo, 
Dé quanti seggi ha Europa. 


But Spain is intended by nature for no third-rate power; she 
requires only that her gigantic resources should be properly 
wielded, and she would prove one of the most important mem- 
bers of the great European family. 

In what we are now about to say we do not wish to attach 
blame, or at least much blame, to the government of the Re- 
gent—to the Duke of Victoria himself, none. We allow that 
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much has been done, and we would therefore respectfully point 
out what remains to be done, in order that his country might 
reassume her proper station. It has long been the fault of the 
cabinet of Madrid that it was not strong—that it did not enable 
the ruler to carry through any grand measure. And what an 
instance have we lately had! A victory achieved in the field 
that ought to have been gained in the cabinet—purchased by 
hundreds of Spanish lives, and the bombardment of the second 
city in Spain, which ought to have cost no more than a few 
stormy disputes in the chamber, half a dozen official resigna- 
tions, and a correspondence in the “ Gazeta,” the “ Eco del 
Comercio,” and the “‘ Posdata.” 

We knew as long ago as last August that mischief was being 
organized in Catalonia, and we knew too, that it was solely an 
agitation on account of the commercial treaty with England. 

he Times was quite right in asserting that the movement was 
neither Moderado nor Christino—neither Carlist nor Republi- 
can—it was in the minds of the agitators a question of monopoly, 
and in those of the agitated what has been vulgarly denomi- 
nated a “ knife and fork affair.” The working classes in Cata- 
lonia were induced to believe that they could manufacture for 
all Spain, and that by a commercial treaty with England, the 
political party of the regent was to be strengthened at the ex- 
pense of taking the bread from the mouths of the labouring 
classes at Barcelona and Saragossa. This idea was sedulously 
cultivated by almost all the Catalonian deputies, and by none 
more than the late amiable and accomplished member for Bar- 
celona, Llacayo, a man who, while he loved every Englishman, 
had a most intense horror of British influence, and we have 
reason to believe that had his life been spared, the insurrection 
at his native city would have been a more formidable matter. 

Now let us examine this theory a little, for it cannot be un- 
important since it produced eed so lamentable. In the first 
place supposing that Spain, not Catalonia, could supply her 
population with home-made calicos and woollen cloths on ad- 
vantageous terms —the Catalonian senators forgot that Valencia, 
Seville, Talavera were also her rivals, that Barcelona was but a 
fraction of the mass interested. But, secondly, Spain cannot 
supply herself with manufactures, nor would she be able to do 
so were her whole energies to be devoted to this one branch of 
national industry for many years to come. She is, happily for 
her, an essentially agricultural country, literally “a land of 
corn, wine, and oil,” and the only really important question 
with her should be how to dispose best of the produce of her 
teeming soil. Great Britain offers the necessary outlet, nor let 
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it be forgotten that in many years the wine of a preceding sea- 
son—good Val de Peiias—has been given or even thrown away 
to make room for that which promised to be a superior vintage. 
Grain, too, has been similarly treated, and we know that in 
Leon and Asturias some years ago corn was offered as it stood 
in the field to any one who would cut it and remove it, as the 
land was wanted for other crops! Again, who has not heard 
of the Andalusian cattle ?—of the mines of Almaden ?—of the 
fruits of Valencia?—of the oil made on the south coast? These 
are the legitimate objects of Spanish industry, and there are 
statesmen in Madrid who see and know it. 

But next as to British influence. England has quite as much 
influence in the Peninsula, that is, in the Spanish portion, now, 
as she would have after the passing of any commercial treaty. 
Espartero is well supported by this country, and well disposed 
towards her. We do, indeed, regret that the English minister, 
Mr. Aston, should identify himself with a party in the state, for 
this is both derogatory to British dignity, and is, moreover, bad 
policy ; Lord Clarendon, though a Whig, knew better than this, 
and was, consequently, trusted and respected by all parties. 
The duty of an ambassador is not to interfere with the internal 
polity of a nation, but only to see that the rights and interests 
of the nation which he represents are neither neglected nor 
compromised. Mr. Aston has, however, made himself a par- 
tisan; he is an “ exaltado,” and consequently is looked upon 
with jealousy and distrust by the whole “ moderado” party. 
Now were Mr. Aston’s credit and character alone concerned, 
we should not say one word about the matter; but with his 
conduct in his important post are the reputation and popularity 
of England mixed up; and he should be doubly careful, because 
he is retained in his embassy by a conservative cabinet, he him- 
self being of opposite politics. May we hint to him also that it 
would be well to have a chapel and a chaplain and divine ser- 
vice, according to the Anglican ritual, every Sunday. Such 
questions have been asked by Spanish ladies as these—‘ Son 
Christianos en su tierra de usted?” “ Hay iglesias en Inglaterra 
como en Espana?” * 

Our object, however, is not to criticise Mr. Aston, but to 
speak of British influence in Spain; and we have shown that 
we could not gain political power in the cabinet of Madrid to 
any greater extent than we have at present, by the passing of a 
commercial treaty. When, however, we stated, that the whole 
movement in Catalonia, and the intended movement in the 
Chamber, was purely of a commercial character, we must be 


* Are they Christians in your country? Have they churches as in Spain? 
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understood to speak, not of its origin, but only of its nature. 
It cannot now be doubted by any one, and we never did doubt, 
that the train was laid by French hands, and the match applied 
as far off as Paris. The object of the originators was twofold, 
to embarrass the government of the regent, and to diminish 
what the rabid French papers call “ the preponderating in- 
fluence of the English.” And who, we ask, ought to have in- 
fluence and interest in Spain! Those who devastated the land 
with fire and sword, who imposed a foreign monarch and alien 
laws, and stripped palaces and churches of their pictures to 
make a museum at Paris? or those who, at a vast expense of 
blood and treasure, restored liberty to Spain, gave back to her 
her pictorial riches, and have since aided her in her onward 
march to civilization and refinement! Who ought to be power- 
ful in the Peninsula—the countrymen of Napoleon, or the coun- 
trymen of Pitt—the soldiers of Wellington, or the soldiers of 
Soult ? 

But these questions lead us to contemplate the hidden cause 
out of which these troubles proceeded. The Catalans would 
not have risen had they not been stirred up by agitators, nor 
would agitators have been found but for trans-Pyrennean tam- 
pering. “The Queen of Spain has attained her majority, and 
she is marriageable. Who is to clutch the crown matrimonial 
thus thrown into the political market? Don Francisco de 
Paula’s son, say the Carlists—hoping thereby to restore what 
they consider legitimacy ; Prince Sieneet of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
say another party. Nay, exclaim the first, we want no strength- 
ening of the already too powerful British influence, and, as 
France has, it seems, or at least French agents have designs 
not always frankly avowed, we find among the watchwords 
of the Catalan insurgents the exclamation, ‘* Death to the au- 
dacious foreigner who aspires to the hand of our innocent 
Queen” —“ A Spaniard for Isabella’s husband.” And what is 
the real state of parties in Spain? Don Carlos is emphatically 
pronounced, by those even who wish him well, to be a “ pobre 
diablo,’ Don Francisco still worse ; and, indeed, had either of 
them been men of ordinary talent or energy, Espartero would 
not have been the regent at this moment. One of Don Fran- 
cisco’s objects, in seeking to marry his son to the young queen, 
is that he may himself become regent; and those ney want 


how they can manage him wish him, no doubt, success ; but 
the thing is hopeless, even were he not, as he is, the most ut- 
terly incompetent of men. Under sucha ruler the slow progress 
which the country is making under her present lord would be 
changed into a rapid retrograde movement. 

We shall have occasion to prove how slow is the progress at 
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present making by many apposite anecdotes, while at the same 
time we shall show that, however tardy, it is progressive. Let 
us take the Spanish mint, for instance. There is no count 
under heaven where this establishment is so badly conducted. 
In this land any person may take any quantity of bullion he 
leases, and have it, without any expense to himself, struck 
into current coin of gold or silver, the charge of coinage being 
defrayed by the alloy. In Spain, however, so heavy are the 
expenses, that it is a fact—one, too, which speaks volumes as 
to the efliciency of the home department—that bullion to a 
very large amount is taken into France to be coined and 
brought back in the shape of Louis d’or and five-frank pieces, 
for home consumption. Here, then, the owner of the bullion 
has first to pay the freight to Marseilles, then the expense of 
coining there, then the freight back to Spain, and has, in addi- 
tion, to suffer the loss attendant on the rate of exchange; and 
yet this is ——— done, and found cheaper than taking the 
ullion to Spanish mints. 

At the Spanish mints they will coin for nobody but the go- 
vernment, and all that they will do in other cases is to buy the 
silver or gold; this, however, they do at a price which makes it 
preferable for the owners of Spanish mines to take their metal 
to France. Surely this might be remedied, and the government, 
as well as the bullion owner, benefited. 

Then, again, with regard to smuggling—there is no count 
in the world where it is carried on to so great an extent, or wit 
so daring a defiance of law. We have been assured from cre- 
dible sources of intelligence, however strangely exorbitant the 
amount may seem, that millions sterling are expended in Spain 
in vain attempts to put down smuggling. Those who know how 
irregularly the revenues of the kingdom are collected, and how 
comparatively small a part finds its way into the treasury at 
Madrid, will not be hasty in refusing their belief even to so 
extraordinary a statement as this. 

But we must not forget that we have a work before us which 
speaks of the social state of Spain, and which gives a very 
recent account of the manners and customs which prevail in 
the Peninsula, and we shall therefore enliven our dryer disqui- 
sition with some of the light and pleasant description whereof 
M. Dembowsky’s book is full. We find a very agreeable pic- 
ture of the Arragonese peasantry very early in the narrative, 
which we willingly present to the reader. 

Feb. 3d. 1838. 

“Since I have been in Spain I have found myself obliged to eat 
chocolate like a Spaniard, They give me chocolate before and after 
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breakfast, then again at noon, then after supper, and I will not vouch 
for their not making me take some without my being conscious of it, 
even during the night. 

“ This evening we had the very amusing spectacle of a rustic 
dance (Bal Champétre). You should have seen these Arragonese 
peasant girls, with their graceful forms and ardently expressive eyes, 
perform the Jota to the music of two guitars, a triangle, and the cas- 
tagnettes, while the guitarists sang amorous couplets. The dance 
called the Jota is so gay, and the song so droll and original, that 
were I a physician I should order all my patients who were troubled 
with the spleen to come and _ a carnival in Arragon. If they did 
not return home in love with life, I should pronounce them incurable. 
Here are the couplets which I remember— 


“ Te quiero mas que 4 mi madre ; 
Te quiero mas que 4 mi padre ; 
Y si no fuera pecado, 

Mas que 4 la Virgen del Carmen. 


Debajo de tu camita, 

Hay unos zapatos blancos, 
Ni son tuyos ni son mios, 
De quién son estos zapatos ? 


Las mugeres y las gatas 
Son una misma familia ; 
Que en haciendoles caricias 
A lo mejor nos araifian. 


Dentro de mi pecho tengo 
Una mesa de christal, 
Donde juegan 4 los dados 
Mi amor y tu falsedad. 


Cuando dos quieren 4 una 
¥ los dos estan presentes, 
El uno rierra los ojos, 

El otro aprieta los dientes. 


No tocarén campanas 
Cuando yo me muera, 
Que la muerte de un triste 
Muy poco suena.” 

“ I love thee more than my mother—I love thee more than my father ; 
And if it were not a sin,—I should love thee more than the Virgin 
of Carmen (Carmelites). A 

At the foot of thy bed—there is a pair of white shoes; they are neither 
mine nor thine. Whose then are they ? 

Woman and cats—are of the same kind; caress them, they will scratch 
you at the most convenient moment. 

I bear in my bosom, a crystal tablet, whereon are placed, on the hazard 
of a die, my love and your falsehood. 
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When two men love the same woman, and the rivals are both present 
at the same time, the one shuts his eyes, the other grinds his teeth. 

They will not toll the bell when | die, for the death of an unfortunate 
is not echoed afar.” 


In fact the Spanish character is much misunderstood by those 
who suppose gravity its chief characteristic. It is quite true 
that a Spaniard ever respects himself, and walks, and moves, 
and addresses his fellows as though he felt that it was no empty 
boast to be able to say “ Soy Castillano ;” at the same time he 
is a gay, mirthful being, fond of fétes, and ever disposed to 
prefer amusement to the more serious avocations of life. If, 
too, at a time when the whole country was convulsed with civil 
war, there was so strong an evidence of the perpetual gaiety of 
the Spanish character—if, too, it prevailed in the north, where 
the inhabitants are certainly far more reserved than in Granada 
and Andalusia—it may well be expected to exhibit itself when 
the scourge of war has passed away, and in the sunny regions 
of the Gascony of Spain. But M. Dembowsky found some- 
times other interruptions to his peregrinations ; one of which 
we shall give in his own words, begging the reader to bear in 
mind that it took place in a country which was a prey at the 
time to civil war :— 


“Segovia, June 16th, 1838.—Permit me to give you a piece of ad- 
vice. Take care never to stand still, with pencil and paper in your 
hand, on any spot whatsoever in a country given up to civil war. I 
was very innocently occupied in sketching a view of the Fort of the 
Alcazar, when four soldiers ran up to me. My guide made a motion 
to fly; for his own sake I held him fast by the ear, which certainly 
saved him from being run through with a bayonet. Briefly, they 
arrested us, and we were installed as prisoners in the Alcazar. ‘Do 
you belong to the staff of Don Carlos?’ asked the soldiers, ‘ or to that 
of Cabrera?’ The officer told me very gravely that I might think 
myself happy that my sketch had not been interrupted by a bullet. 
They sent the report to the colonel, and as he was not in the habit of 
rising early, 1 was obliged to remain deprived of my liberty for five 
long hours. The officers in the meantime had the courtesy to share 
with me their chocolate and their tobacco, and to show me this ancient 
royal residence, which is situated in the centre of one of the finest pa- 
noramas that can be imagined. It suffices to have read Gil Blas to 
know, that after the death of Ferdinand and Isabella, the castle was 
converted into a state prison. In later times it received the Barbary 
corsairs who fell into the hands of the Spanish navy, and in our days 
it is peopled by Carlist prisoners. 

“The report of the arrest of a Carlist officer had collected a 
number of idlers in the plaga or square. My liberation seemed to 
disappoint them very much. They nevertheless did me the honour 
to follow me to the pleasant field of la Dehesa, where, as it happened, 
fortunately for me, the Gitanos that day held their fair.” 
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On the subject of the Gitanos or Zincali we shall neither say 
anything ourselves nor allow M. Dembowski to say anything, 
and this for two good reasons, first, that he knows nothing at 
all about them; and secondly, that those who do wish to un- 
derstand the habits and character of the most remarkable 

eople in the world will do well to procure at once Mr. 

orrow’s book on the subject—where alone they can expect 
to find any consistent, not to say correct account of the Gitanos 
or Zincali. 

The customs and manners of the Peninsula, as they now 
exist, cannot fail to be an agreeable subject, by reason of the 
much greater facilities for visiting the country which are now 
afforded to Englishmen than they ever had in times past. We 
shall make no apology for introducing two extracts from M. 
Dembowski, one describing his own introduction into Spanish 
society, another a tertulia or evening party. After that we will 
accompany him to the great theatre of Spanish amusement, the 
“ Plaga de Toros.” 

“ At last, at your third visit, if you are neither a Frenchman nor an 
Englishman, they will ask you how you like el trato y la franqueza de 
los Espanoles ? the manners and want of ceremony of the Spanish in 
opposition to the complimentary and measured manners of the former, 
and the cold reserve of the second. Then the ladies will inquire what 
is your Christian name, and let you be man or woman, they will ever 
after call you by that name only—a custom which annoys the French 
beyond all expression, accustomed as they are to Monsieur and Madame 
for ever. No matter, your noviciate is ended, and except the hours 
when they take their siesta, which are sacred, you may come, go, and 
return to the house, like an intimate friend, without being obliged to 
take the trouble of changing your dress.” 


— description of a Spanish evening party, or tertulia, is as 
follows :— 

“The families here are in the habit of receiving company every 
evening, and these parties are called ¢ertulias. It is the French soirée 
with more freedom, and very often quite as much wit. They talk of 
love, sentiment, and civil war ; they smoke, play, dance, and have 
good music. ‘The young ladies bring their favourites to confession in 
acorner; the old ladies take snuff, eau de Cologne, knit, or fabri- 
cate cigarettes for their boys, who are with the army, and rin? | one, 
no matter their age or sex, gives way to their natural gaiety, for the 
Spanish hate nothing so much as constraint, and like a hearty laugh 
much more than agrees with their reputation for gravity.” 

Then comes an animated, and (for one who writes in French) 
an exact description of a Spanish bull-fight. After speaking of 
the bustle of the scene in the rue d’ Alcala, he says— 

“ But let us talk of the bulls. ‘They arrive at Madrid on the Sun- 
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day evening, conducted by herdsmen armed with slings and escorted 
by oxen, their old companions in the pasture, and who on this occa- 
sion fill the office of shepherds’ dogs, The herd is shut up in a close 
adjoining the circus, and on the Monday at noon they make use of the 
oxen to force the bulls to enter the dark stalls of the ¢oril, a stable 
leading to the arena. The toreadores then ‘es them to the proof, by 
throwing a scarlet cloak on their muzzle ; the bull that does not tram- 

le on it with rage is sent back as a coward who is unworthy of the 
ed of the combat. 

‘*T must now give you a long list of the actors in the drama, who 
all, I mean the men, wear rich and elegant Andalusian costumes in the 
style of Figaro. The combatants on horseback have the lower part 
of their person covered with plastrons to deaden the falls. The com- 
bats are by the Queen’s authorization, and the profit of them is given 
to the hospitals, and they pay the expenses. Here is the list in 
question :— 

** Two picadores, cavaliers armed with a iong lance, intended to 
prick but not to kill, and whose horses have their eyes bandaged, that 
they may not run away at sight of the bull. 

“ Two espadas, for whom is reserved the perilous honour of killing 
the bull with their sword. 

“A numerous band of capeadores and banderilleros, who tease and 
excite the bull, the first, by means of silken cloaks, the others with 
hooked arrows, ornamented with banderoles. 

“A pack of dogs.—(No! M. le Baron—No! very seldom is this 
the case.) 

. * Four-and-twenty horses, to be reserved in the stable allotted for 
them. 

“Three mules, decked out like a vessel, which are to carry away 
the carcases. 

“A cachetero, a sort of executioner, who with his poignard de- 
spatches the bull that is wounded to death. 

“Lastly a surgeon to dress the wounded toreadores, and a priest 
ready to confess them, that they may not fall from the horns of the 
bull upon those of the devil. 

‘The scene passes in the arena of Madrid, which is circular, and 
covered with very fine sand. It is separated from the gradins or seats 
by a fence of planks about as high as one’s shoulder, round which, 
knee-high, is a very narrow step or ledge, in order to facilitate the 
leap over to the toreadores. Twelve thousand spectators are in the 
boxes and on the seats. In the boxes are the nobles and the people 
of fortune, who follow the French fashions. On the gradins is a de- 
lightful mixture of manolos, manolas, old amateurs of the sport, old 
royalist volunteers, militia-men, serenos, aguadores, in short, the true 
Spanish people, with their passions inflamed by a sun of thirty de- 
grees (Reaumur). 

“ Whilst they are awaiting the emotions of the combat, they shorten 
the time by smoking cigars, or eating the delicious oranges which are 
thrown by the Valencian peasant, with astonishing dexterity, from the 
lower end of the barrier of the circus. 
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“But five o’clock has struck, and a trumpet sounds before the 
puerta Real ; two clarions and two kettle-drums answer it from the 
upper part of the Toril, by playing the ancient flourish ; after which, a 
cortége, composed of troops and alguazils in Flemish dresses, enter, 
and oblige the loungers to give up the enclosure to the phalanx of 
toreadores. These latter arrive glittering with gold and silver, wave 
their hands to the public, uncover their heads under the box of the 
President of the Tournament, who, in the absence of the King, is the 

efe politico, and disperse themselves in groups over the arena, while 
Sevil a, the oldest picador, goes and stands at the right of the Toril, 
The president then throws the key of the stable from his box to an 
alguazil, who carries it to the keeper, and then flees away as fast as 
his horse can carry him. He has not gained a safe station ere the 
keeper opens the door for the bull, sheltering himself behind it, and 
the bull bounds, bellowing, into the arena, where he is received by a 
salvo of applause. See the superb animal; he is not very tall; his 
colour is dark sorrel ; his crupper is strong; his hams are lank; his 
eyes sparkling ; and his horns, widely separated below, almost meet 
together over his head ; the cockade which is affixed to his neck an- 
nounces that he belongs to the Duke de Veraguas. The shouts, the 
sunshine, and surprise, have turned him into a statue. By degrees, 
being recovered from his giddiness, he turns, and at sight of the 
picador, advances his head, and places himself in the attitude of a 
selting dog pointer. 

“ The picador retreats, so as to hold the enemy between the barrier 
and the end of his lance, which he holds strongly under his arm, and 
reining his horse tightly, he awaits the attack. The bull darts for- 
ward, the shock takes place, the bull has given way under the lance of 
the picador, who has struck him between the shoulder and the neck ; 
but his head has disappeared entirely under the belly of the horse, 
after which both fly off in a tangent—the bull to the left with a bleed- 
ing wound, the horse to the right, dragging on the ground his bloody 
entrails; hardly has he taken a few steps than he suddenly stops; 
he trembles convulsively in every limb, the picador has but just time 
to leap from his saddle, and already the poor animal falls through 
weakness a prey to the sufferings of a slow and cruel death.”* 

“ In the meantime the bull, in his rapid course, has surprised the 
second picador before the latter has had time to take a better station, 
he overthrows him under his genette, which latter, wounded to the 
heart, tries in vain to rise, and falls back dead on its master, after one 
last kick in the air. It would be all over with the picador, but for the 
capeadores ; the latter run forward, and occupy the attention of the 
bull, by shaking their cloaks, till he is forced to leave his unhorsed 
enemy and turn his fury against themselves. Then they give their 
light cloaks up to him, they fying towards the barrier, which they leap 
over, while the animal, who pursues them, comes and gives the palli- 
sade a terrible blow with his horns, amidst the general laughter. 

easuring his prowess by the fury of the blow he has just given, the 


* The “ slowness” is comprised in somewhat less than five a 
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day evening, conducted by herdsmen armed with slings and escorted 
by oxen, their old companions in the pasture, and who on this occa- 
sion fill the office of shepherds’ dogs. The herd is shut up in a close 
adjoining the circus, and on the Monday at noon they make use of the 
oxen to force the bulls to enter the dark stalls of the éoril, a stable 
leading to the arena. The toreadores then oe them to the proof, by 
throwing a scarlet cloak on their muzzle ; the bull that does not tram- 

le on it with rage is sent back as a coward who is unworthy of the 
seas of the combat. 

‘*T must now give you a long list of the actors in the drama, who 
all, I mean the men, wear rich and elegant Andalusian costumes in the 
style of Figaro. The combatants on horseback have the lower part 
of their person covered with plastrons to deaden the falls. ‘The com- 
bats are by the Queen’s authorization, and the profit of them is given 
to the hospitals, and they pay the expenses. Here is the list in 
question :— 

** Two picadores, cavaliers armed with a long lance, intended to 
prick but not to kill, and whose horses have their eyes bandaged, that 
they may not run away at sight of the bull. 

“‘ Two espadas, for whom is reserved the perilous honour of killing 
the bull with their sword. 

“ A numerous band of capeadores and banderilleros, who tease and 
excite the bull, the first, by means of silken cloaks, the others with 
hooked arrows, ornamented with banderoles. 

“A pack of dogs.—(No! M. le Baron—No! very seldom is this 
the case.) 

‘ “ Four-and-twenty horses, to be reserved in the stable allotted for 
them. 

“Three mules, decked out like a vessel, which are to carry away 
the carcases. 

“A cachetero, a sort of executioner, who with his poignard de- 
spatches the bull that is wounded to death. 

“Lastly a surgeon to dress the wounded toreadores, and a priest 
ready to confess them, that they may not fall from the horns of the 
bull upon those of the devil. 

‘The scene passes in the arena of Madrid, which is circular, and 
covered with very fine sand. It is separated from the gradins or seats 
by a fence of planks about as high as one’s shoulder, round which, 
knee-high, is a very narrow step or ledge, in order to facilitate the 
leap over to the toreadores. Twelve thousand spectators are in the 
boxes and on the seats. In the boxes are the nobles and the people 
of fortune, who follow the French fashions. On the gradins is a de- 
lightful mixture of manolos, manolas, old amateurs of the sport, old 
royalist volunteers, militia-men, serenos, aguadores, in short, the true 
Spanish people, with their passions inflamed by a sun of thirty de- 
grees (Reaumur). 

“ Whilst they are awaiting the emotions of the combat, they shorten 
the time by smoking cigars, or eating the delicious oranges which are 
thrown by the Valencian peasant, with astonishing dexterity, from the 
lower end of the barrier of the circus. 
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“But five o'clock has struck, and a trumpet sounds before the 
ta Real ; two clarions and two kettle-drums answer it from the 
upper part of the Toril, by playing the ancient flourish ; after which, a 
cortége, composed of troops and alguazils in Flemish dresses, enter, 
and oblige the loungers to give up the enclosure to the phalanx of 
toreadores. These latter arrive glittering with gold and silver, wave 
their hands to the public, uncover their heads under the box of the 
President of the Tournament, who, in the absence of the King, is the 
efe politico, and disperse themselves in groups over the arena, while 
Sevil a, the oldest picador, goes and stands at the right of the Toril. 
The president then throws the key of the stable from his box to an 
alguazil, who carries it to the keeper, and then flees away as fast as 
his horse can carry him. He has not gained a safe station ere the 
keeper opens the door for the bull, sheltering himself behind it, and 
the bull bounds, bellowing, into the arena, where he is received by a 
salvo of applause. See the superb animal; he is not very tall; his 
colour is dark sorrel ; his crupper is strong; his hams are lank; his 
eyes sparkling ; and his horns, widely separated below, almost meet 
together over his head ; the cockade which is affixed to his neck an- 
nounces that he belongs to the Duke de Veraguas. The shouts, the 
sunshine, and surprise, have turned him into a statue. By degrees, 
being recovered from his giddiness, he turns, and at sight of the 
picador, advances his head, and places himself in the attitude of a 
setting dog pointer. 

* The picador retreats, so as to hold the enemy between the barrier 
and the end of his lance, which he holds strongly under his arm, and 
reining his horse tightly, he awaits the attack. The bull darts for- 
ward, the shock takes place, the bull has given way under the lance of 
the picador, who has struck him between the shoulder and the neck ; 
but his head has disappeared entirely under the belly of the horse, 
after which both fly off in a tangent—the bull to the left with a bleed- 
ing wound, the horse to the right, dragging on the ground his bloody 
entrails; hardly has he taken a few steps than he suddenly stops; 
he trembles convulsively in every limb, the picador has but just time 
to leap from his saddle, and already the poor animal falls through 
weakness a prey to the sufferings of a slow and cruel death.”* 

“In the meantime the bull, in his rapid course, has surprised the 
second picador before the latter has had time to take a better station, 
he overthrows him under his genette, which latter, wounded to the 
heart, tries in vain to rise, and falls back dead on its master, after one 
last kick in the air. It would be all over with the picador, but for the 
capeadores ; the latter run forward, and occupy the attention of the 
bull, by shaking their cloaks, till he is forced to leave his unhorsed 
enemy and turn his fury against themselves. Then they give their 
light cloaks up to him, they flying towards the barrier, which they leap 
over, while the animal, who pursues them, comes and gives the palli- 
sade a terrible blow with his horns, amidst the general laughter. 

easuring his prowess by the fury of the blow he has just given, the 


* The “ slowness” is comprised in somewhat less than five a 
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bull looks for bis victim, and not seeing him extended on the ground, 
he looks up, and perceives the capeador, who throws his casquette at 
him, and makes game of him from the height of his refuge. After 
having useiessly endeavoured to leap the barrier, the animal paws the 
earth, and returns bellowing to the combat. He lays open two more 
horses, and receives himself four other wounds from the lances of the 
picadores, who all, bruised by their falls, are forced to give place to the 
combatants on foot. The latter place themselves around the animal 
so as to lend each other mutual aid, and now provoking, now eluding 
his fury, by means of their slight cloaks, they lead him on from one 
surprise to another, playing with him as with a child. The poor bull 
aims above, below, right and left, such blows with his horns as would 
pierce, not the cloaks which are thrown over his head, but rocks them- 
selves, till at last he finishes by inveloping himself in one of these 

ieces of stuff.” (What follows is very Frenchified.) * Oh! then it 
is a unique spectacle to see the generous animal, now also attired in 
Spanish drapery, looking with astonishment at all the assembled mul- 
titude, as if to ask the spectators the reason of their laughter and in- 
sults. During the time the bold banderillero comes and places himself 
before the bull, standing on tip-toe, with his hands raised ; then, at the 
moment the creature rushes at him in full career, he plunges his ban- 
derilles into his neck, flying on one side, while the unfortunate bull 
exhales his rage and pain in terrible bellowings, pawing the arena, 
and striving in vain with all his might to get rid of his cruel collar. 
When at last he appears at the highest point of rage, the clarions and 
kettle-drums sound his death. cakes the first of the two espadas, 
presents himself under the box of the president. He bows and re- 
quests permission to give the blow with his sword, by pronouncing the 
old Spanish formula—‘ Matar lindamente al toro, vida peligrando, y a 
la salud de Vuestra Excellencia.’—To kill the bull neatly, and without 
malice, at the peril of my life and in honour of your excellency. 
Montes, as he turns lightly away, throws aside his elegant casquette 
de mayor, arms himself with a long two-edged sword, in his right 
hand, while in his left he takes a red flag, and braves the bull in front. 
The sight of the scarlet produces its usual effect. The bull makes a 
desperate rush at Montes, who not only eludes him by admirable 
springs, but still retains sufficient coolness to wave his flag gracefully 
above the horns of his terrible adversary. At last, after having prac- 
tised well by false attacks, he places himself before him, his left foot 
advanced, the hilt of his sword on a level with his ear, the point slightly 
inclined, and always waving the flag. The bull hesitates before such 
boldness, Montes takes advantage of this moment, advances rapidly, 
and plunges his long sword into his withers, leaving the weapon in the 
wound, and turning towards the public. Who can describe the an- 
guish of the poor animal! He endeavours in vain to disengage the 
weapon from the wound which galls him. ‘The capeadores surround 
him, and by all sorts of provocations force him to turn round in order 
to make him giddy. At last he drags himself expiring to the door of 
the toril, where the cachetero dispatches him by striking his dagger 
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into his brain. The music again sounds a flourish, the mules arrive, 
and the five carcases are carried away at full gallop.” 

This is all very well to read at this distance; but if Montes 
did any thing so Pray. and cruel as this, he would not be, as 
he is, the one idol of all Spain; No! Montes will kill the bull 
by a single stroke between the first and second vertebra, and 
the terrific animal falls dead before him, without a struggle, in 
a moment. 

What a contrast does this “ene to the bullring at Lisbon, 
where the unhappy animal is banged with thick sticks, till the 
spirits and courage are beaten out of him, and then taken away 
to be brought back on some future occasion to be again tor- 
mented. Montes, the hero of the Madrid ring, has written a 
work, entitled “ La Filosophia de Toromaquia ;” and he ob- 
serves, first, that the bull must be killed before he is eaten, and 
that he may as well be killed in the arena as in the slaughter- 
house; and, secondly, that as the horses used are very rarely, 
if ever, worth purchasing for any other purpose—being, in fact, 
such as would be destroyed in England—they may as well be 
killed by the bull as by the butcher. There is some reason in 
all this; and it must be allowed that there would be both dan- 
ger and folly in on to put a stop to the most popular 
exhibition in Spain. Yet it cannot be denied that there is 
something cruel in the amusement, and that could it be gra- 
dually abolished, it would be well for the Peninsula. A proof, 
however, of the hold which it has upon the minds of the ‘ga wa 
may be gathered from the fact that when Ferdinand VII. esta- 
blished at Seville the “ Escuela Real de Tauromaquia,” he con- 
fiseated to support it the revenues formerly attached to the 
mathematical classes in that university! and in so doing, he 
did, it appears, what was highly acceptable to the whole nation ; 
for, as one of the best educated men in Spain remarked not long 
since to the writer of this paper, “ If a man wishes to study 
mathematics, he may do that at Paris; but bull-fighting can 
only be learned in Andalusia !” 

While on the subject of Spanish universities, let us hear what 
M. Dembowski says of Valencia. 

“ And apropos of this university, I cannot help telling you that I 
find that I am nothing less than the first stranger, who, without being 
enregistered as a member, has dared to penetrate into the lecture 
rooms during the hours that science is taught, and it is not a triflin 
thing. Let us suppose ourselves, in fact, retransported to the g 
times of Spanish romance, when the old customs, so admirably 
depicted by Cervantes, had not yet felt the re-action of our modern 
and prosaic ideas; to penetrate into the hall of a Spanish university 
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would have been as rash an enterprise as that of introducing ourselves 
into the harem of a pasha. A salvo of hootings and hisses would in- 
evitably have greeted the entrance of the indiscreet visitor, and taught 
him that the lecture halls were inviolable for any man who did not 
wear a three-cornered hat, with cassock and gown, all threadbare 
and torn. But now, despoiled by a royal ordinance of their ancient 
costume, the students have lost much of the former esprit du corps ; the 
tolerance of which they gave proof in regard to myself sufficiently at- 
tests it. It is true, however, that as a prudent precaution, I had my- 
self presented first of all to the regent, who announced me to the pro- 
fessors, by whom, lastly, my visit was made known to the scholars. 


Thanks to these preliminaries, and to the care I took to dress myself , 


plainly, as I had been advised by a student, one of my friends, every 
thing passed off marvellously well, and I had the pleasure of hearing 
some excellent conferences on the Roman law, made by some very 
learned young men. 

“If you observe him narrowly, the Spanish student, notwithstand- 
ing the suppression of the cassock, and the numerous modifications 
made by the Christinos to the university code, does not differ very 
essentially from what he was in the time of Gil Blas, of joyous me- 
mory. The poor devils who have retained the name of sophistas 
(soupiers), [a novel rendering this !] although there are now no monks 
who give them a daily distribution of soup at the doors of their con- 
vents, engage themselves to take care of the effects of their richer 
comrades, obtaining thus a place at their table in return, and some 
money, moreover, for the purchase of books, without the good fellow- 
ship which ought to exist among comrades suffering from it in the 
least. The Meczenases and their protégés all thee and thou each 
ether, and live on a footing of perfect equality. The period of the 
vacation arrives, the sophistas and lovers of adventure arm themselves 
with guitars, flageolets, and the basque tambourine, and go in little 
bands to make the tour of the province as strollers, which the students 
call correr la tuna. The statutes of the tuna forbid any of the mem- 
bers having money about them, and it is for the country, which they 
amuse with their songs and their folies, to give them food and lodging. 
They present themselves at the houses of the curé, the alcaid, the apo- 
thecary, the barber of the village, who are eager to offer them their 
table and a bed for the night. No one is allowed to touch the money 
collected during these musical tours; it is religiously preserved by a 
cashier, and serves after a time to pay the expenses of their matricu- 
lation, and the diplomas of the more necessitous students.” 


But scenes of learning, even such learning as the baron de- 
scribes at Valencia, were not the only objects which attracted 
his notice. It must constantly be borne in mind that Spain in 
1840 and 1841 even was still far from peaceable, and the hor- 
rors of warfare were sometimes very forcibly brought before the 
eyes of the traveller. : 

At page 154 we find the following account of the execution 
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of an officer and a soldier, who had deserted from one army to 
the other. 


“ Seville, August 20th, 1838, 

“J was present yesterday at the execution of an officer and a 
private soldier taken in the act of deserting to the Carlists. Four 
other soldiers, their accomplices, were to be executed at the same 
time, but touched by considerations of humanity, the court martial, 
after having passed sentence of death on all, decided that the officer and 
the one of the five soldiers on whom the lot should fall, alone should 
undergo it; the others were to be sent for ten years to the Bagnes of 
the African coast. 

“ The sentence thus modified having been signified to the poor 
soldiers by a lieutenant-colonel, who performed the functions of fiscal, 
they brought the dice. The gaoler bandaged their eyes, and the ter- 
rible game began. A drum served for a table, as prescribed by 
military law. 

“ According to the agreement made among themselves, they were 
to begin on the left, and he who threw the lowest number was to die, 
Imagine what these unhappy men, thus prevented from seeing, must 
have endured every time they heard the dice rattle down upon the 
drum. The numbers chanced to be 11, 8, 7, 7,6; and, as it hap- 
pens but too often in this world, the fatal number fell to the lot of the 
youngest and least guilty, if indeed there is any crime in deserting, 
during a civil war, a banner which is not one’s own. 

“ The poor ill-fated fellow, on learning from his defender the fatal 
news, took off his bandage and putting his hand to his forehead, said, 
sadly, ‘ Senor, qué infeliz que soy! Sir, how unfortunate I am! He 
then assumed the air of a martyr resigned to his fate, and from that 
time he was not heard to utter a word of complaint. Shut up ina 
church with his officer, they left them four and twenty hours to make 
their peace with God. This morning they were taken thence to be 
led to the place of execution. The square was formed by the militia 
and the soldiers of the garrison. While the music played the hymn 
of Riego, the commandant of the place inspected the troops, and when 
he came to the flag he ordered silence ; he then pronounced in a loud 
voice the usual citation—‘ En nombre de la reina pena la vida 4 quien 
dara gritos de gracia!’ In the queen’s name pain of death against 
whoever shall proffer the cry of pardon. Instantly the funeral roll 
was beat, one side of the square opened, and the two who were con- 
demned, accompanied by their confessors, entered within it, guarded 
by a double file of grenadiers; the soldier without his vest, a white 
handkerchief tied round his head, and his elbows bound down to his 
body, the officer in full uniform, except his hat and sword, which 
were borne after him by two grenadiers. A serjeant-major desired 
the officer to kneel down before the flag, and signified to him anew the 
decree of the court-martial. Afterwards the fiscal commanded the 
grenadiers to put his hat on his head, and to gird on his sword; these 
preliminaries fulfilled, a roll of the drums announced that the ceremony 
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of degradation was about to begin. The serjeant-major placed him- 
self under the standard, and after having proclaimed the royal ban, 
turning towards the kneeling officer he said, ‘ The generous pity of the 
king permitted you to cover your head before his glorious flag, believ- 
ing that by your conduct, you would render yourself worthy of that 
honour—his justice now deprives you of it. He then made a sign to 
one of the grenadiers, who directly took off the officer’s hat and threw 
it on the ground. After some moments of silence, the serjeant-major 
continued thus—‘ That sword which you were to draw only against the 
king’s enemies, shall be broken before your eyes, because of the black- 
ness of your crime, for an example to all, and your own torment.’ And 
immediately another grenadier tore the sword from the officer’s side, 
and broke it before his eyes. The serjeant-major then resumed, as 
he turned towards the grenadiers : ‘ Deprive him now of that uniform 
which served to confound him with those loyal subjects who wear it 
for the glory of the king;—and since his majesty’s justice cannot 
allow this man’s abominable crime to remain unpunished, drag his 
body to execution, and may God have mercy on his soul.’ Then 
the grenadiers despoiled the officer of his uniform. The drums beat, 
the officer arose, the soldiers of the picket, charged with the execu- 
tion, ranged themselves four abreast, and all together, soldiers, priests, 
and the condemned, directed themselves towards the wall which is 
opposite the flag. When the officer had reached the foot of the wall 
we saw him speak for the last time to his confessor, and after a short 
conversation take leave of him at last, embracing him with emotion. 
Then a non-commissioned officer bandaged his eyes, and when he 
knelt down the priest began the prayer for the dying; it was not 
finished ere a discharge of musquetry was heard, and the officer fell 
with his face to the ground.’ 
“ The poor soldier had been shot the first.” 


It is with great pleasure that we turn away from scenes such 
as these to the more tranquil examination of the riches of Spain 
—her picturesque beauties, and her architectural treasures. 

Were it not a little too French, the following passage, de- 
scribing a day in the Alhambra, would be very agreeable :— 


“ Granada, October 14th, 1838. 

“Envy me, Madame, I have passed four and twenty delightful 
hours with a charming party, in the Alhambra of Granada. The 
Countess deS * * * presided over the Campo or féte champétre ; 
the loveliest women and the most amiable men in Granada were of the 
party. Songs, dances, plays, childish games, for a day and a night 
we gave ourselves up to every amusing folly. We wandered through 
the saloons of this marvellous palace, we related romantic stories of 
the place, and in the height of their exaltation, several amongst us 
believed that they beheld (the Sultan) Boabdil walking by moonlight 
in the midst of his odalisques. And this morning we hailed the dawn 
from the minaret of the Tocador de la Reina. Ah! I could wish all 
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my friends to behold a sunrise behind the crest of the Sierra Nevada. 
The sky is one immense and brilliant iris of extraordinary beauty ; the 
mountain a saw of burnished steel ; at a distance lies the smiling and 
fertile plain of La Vega, and there is something in the whole of this 
admirable scene which must throw, and have thrown, all painters and 
poets, past, present, and future, into despair. But what shall I say 
of the palace of the Alhambra? It is related of a native of Morocco, 
who came to visit Granada in the course of the last century, that he 
fell into a deep melancholy on seeing the Court of Lyons; they asked 
him the reason of it, and he replied ‘I am thinking of Granada.’ 
When they pressed him to explain what he meant, he added, that in 
his country when they saw a Moor absorbed in thought they said that 
he was thinking of Granada. Thus, madame, if on my return from 
Spain you should see me become suddenly pensive, you may say of 
me as they would at Morocco, ‘ The poor young man is thinking of 
Granada,’ and you would be right, for everything that a traveller can 
desire that is pleasant, I have found in this terrestrial paradise. 

“The tradition concerning the conquest of Granada by the Catholic 
monarchs is still in full force in the minds of the population. Every 
Sunday, at three o’clock in the afternoon, the great bell of the cathedral, 
and that of the famous tower of La Vela, are rung to celebrate the 
moment when (three centuries and a half ago) Cardinal Mendoza 

lanted his standard on the towers of the Alhambra; the Count de 
Tendilla unfurled the banner of Castile at the same moment, and Don 
Gutierres de Cardenas, that of St. Jago(St. James), and the kings at arms 
having cried out, ‘Granada, Granada, por los inclitos reyes catolicos don 
Fernando y donna Isabel !—Granada, Granada, for the illustrious Ca- 
tholic king Don Ferdinand and Donna Isabella!’ all the army knelt 
down on the sands of the Xenil, singing the Te Deum of victory. The 
anniversary of this great event, which perhaps decided the future fate 
of Spain, falls on the 2nd of January, and every year it is kept with 
true Catholic demonstrations of joy. The people en masse go to hold 
their féte in the Alhambra, which is that day open to every body, and 
in the evening they squeeze into the theatre of the city, where they 
play a heroic piece in which all the episodes of the conquest are faith- 
fully represented.” 


As the neighbourhood of Granada is remarkable for the cha- 
racter of its cultivation, we must now take an extract which 
will bring this very important subject before the notice of the 
reader. 


“ Before I wish you good night, 1 must say two words concerning 
the Vega of Granada (the Plain of Granada). The estates there are 
extremely divided, and its richness, which has been proverbial for 
ages, in Spain, proceeds principally from the abundant water-courses 
by which it is furrowed in every direction. One thing which is very 
remarkable is, that every thing which relates to the division of these 
streams for the irrigation of the soil is still in our days what it was in 
the time of the Moors. To-day, as four-hundred years ago, the wa- 
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tering takes place during the night, it is regulated for six leagues 
round Granada by the sound of the bell of the Tour de la Vela (the 
watch-tower.) Warned by the nocturnal tinkling of this bell, of the 
hours during which the benefit of the water belongs to them, the 
labourers water their fields by means of trenches cut in the beds of 
the Xenil, the Dilar, the Almonachil, the Aguas Blancas, of the Reiro, 
and the Darro. ‘The water furnished by these streams is public pro- 
perty, and every cultivator in turn profits by it, during the number of 
hours which are known to be necessary for the watering of his land. 
No one, however, can sell to another his hours of irrigation. There 
exists no exception of this nature but in favour of the descendants of 
certain families, to whom, as a recompence for the share they had in 
the conquest of Granada, the Catholic kings granted as their property 
the perpetual enjoyment of a certain number of hours of this arrosage. 
The heirs of these alone have power to make a traffic of their right, 
and this privilege is worth an enormous profit to them during years of 
drought. As for the other cultivators, if it happens by chance that 
any one amongst them refuses from any motive whatsoever to make 
use of his hours of irrigation, his neighbours have a right to profit by 
it for themselves, without owing him any retribution. It is the same 
thing with communes upon the border.” 


Before we follow our author to the “Granja,” we will relate 
an anecdote somewhat germane to the matter. An English 
gentleman, travelling in Spain no longer ago than last autumn, 
had occasion to purchase a picture of the regent. In the win- 
dow of the shop to which he betook himself, he beheld portraits 
of all the reigning sovereigns of Europe, save Victoria of 
England! Knowing the popularity of the English, the tra- 
veller felt quite convinced that political causes had nothing to 
do with her Majesty’s exclusion from this congress of sove- 
reigns; perhaps they had no portraits of her at all, perhaps 
none that were considered likenesses. When, however, our 
Englishman inquired for a print of his highness the regent, a 
portfolio was put into his hand wherein the very first 1 that 
presented itself was a very good English print of the queen 
(Victoria). Struck with this fact, he inquired, why she was not 
shown to the multitude without as well as the emperors of 
Austria and Russia, the kings of France and Prussia, and the 
queens of Spain and Portugal. At first the shopkeeper was un- 
willing to explain, but being pressed, he said, “Well, Seiior, if 
you must know the reason, it is loyalty—Dona Victoria es muy 
hermosa, muy bonita—pero la Senora Dota Isabel Segunda la 
reina neustra, es ....” (we dare not write the word, but it sig- 
nifies the reverse of attractive), “ and therefore we do not con- 
sider it respectful to our queen to put the portrait of Queen 
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Victoria in the window beside hers ; but the Queen of Portugal 
we do not mind.” 

Now then for the country seat of this queen whom the Madrid 
rintseller decided to be neither “ muy hermosa,” nor even “ muy 
onita.” 

«“ The royal residence of Granja, or, if you like it better, of Saint 
Ildefonse, for it is the same thing, was built by Philip V., in imitation 
of the palace of Versailles; situated at the foot of the mountains of 
the Sierra de Guadarrama, which separates the two Castiles, it is still 
so elevated above the Jevel of the sea, that a writer has said, ‘ No king 
of the earth possessed a palace which reached more nearly to heaven 
than that where the kings of Spain passed their summers.’ This com- 

liment delighted the Spaniards, and they like to repeat it to travellers, 

he sight is aap. the gardens extremely beautiful, with admirable 
jets eau, from an abundance of fountains. In short I may add for 
those persons who dread the excessive heat, that here, even in the 
height of summer, it rarely happens that we do not quake with cold 
both morning and evening. The court has not been here since the 
Revolution of 1836, and the spot is so little visited, that I am the first 
traveller who has appeared for eighteen months. Therefore, I believe 
I do not exaggerate when I assure you, that the passage of a swallow 
in the midst of winter would certainly not have produced a greater 
sensation among the inhabitants of La Granja. 

“| have here taken into my service a young peasant, who shows me 
the walks in the royal gardens, and in the environs, whence you may 
discover the most picturesque views. This lad is a good and loyal 
Carlist, who after Stns served as a volunteer for two years under 
Zariategui, was dangerously wounded in a combat, and made prisoner 
by the Christinos. Taking pity on his youth, they cured his wound, 
and sent him back to his home. Notwithstanding this important ser- 
vice, such is his devotion to the Pretender, that he says he is ready to 
follow his standard again, as soon as circumstances shall put it in his 
power. ‘ You are then decided to get killed for Don Carlos?’ said I 
to him this morning. ‘Oh! Caballero, it is all I wish,’ answered he, 
with the greatest exaltation. ‘ [ would let myself be burnt alive for the 
triumph of religion were it necessary.’ ‘This reply may serve to show 
you to what a point the idea of religion is allied with political feeling 
among the people. It will also make you understand why the banner 
of the Virgin floats in the midst of the Carlist ranks.” 

But we must now draw towards a close a paper already per- 
haps too long. We shall make one more extract on the subject 
of processions, because we have had occasion to observe that, 
in the present day, there are more protestations of “ Pro- 
testantism,” or otherwise, as the word is understood in Spain, 
infidelity. 


“‘ Malaga, October 4th, 1838. 
“ Perhaps your diplomatics have not informed you that Ferdinand the 
Catholic, after the conquest of Malaga, made the town a present of a 
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tering takes place during the night, it is regulated for six leagues 
round Granada by the sound of the bell of the Tour de la Vela (the 
watch-tower.) Warned by the nocturnal tinkling of this bell, of the 
hours during which the benefit of the water belongs to them, the 
labourers water their fields by means of trenches cut in the beds of 
the Xenil, the Dilar, the Almonachil, the Aguas Blancas, of the Reiro, 
and the Darro. ‘The water furnished by these streams is public pro- 
perty, and every cultivator in turn profits by it, during the number of 
hours which are known to be necessary for the watering of his land, 
No one, however, can sell to another his hours of irrigation. There 
exists no exception of this nature but in favour of the descendants of 
certain families, to whom, as a recompence for the share they had in 
the conquest of Granada, the Catholic kings granted as their property 
the perpetual enjoyment of a certain number of hours of this arrosage. 
The heirs of these alone have power to make a traffic of their right, 
and this privilege is worth an enormous profit to them during years of 
drought. As for the other cultivators, if it happens by chance that 
any one amongst them refuses from any motive whatsoever to make 
use of his hours of irrigation, his neighbours have a right to profit by 
it for themselves, without owing him any retribution. It is the same 
thing with communes upon the border.” 


Before we follow our author to the “Granja,” we will relate 
an anecdote somewhat germane to the matter. An English 
gentleman, travelling in Spain no longer ago than last autumn, 
had occasion to purchase a picture of the regent. In the win- 
dow of the shop to which he betook himself, he beheld portraits 
of all the reigning sovereigns of Europe, save Victoria of 
England! Knowing the popularity of the English, the tra- 
veller felt quite convinced that political causes had nothing to 
do with her Majesty’s exclusion from this congress of sove- 
reigns; perhaps they had no portraits of her at all, perhaps 
none that were considered likenesses. When, however, our 
Englishman inquired for a print of his highness the regent, a 
portfolio was put into his hand wherein the very first — that 
presented itself was a very good English print of the queen 
(Victoria). Struck with this fact, he inquired, why she was not 
shown to the multitude without as well as the emperors of 
Austria and Russia, the kings of France and Prussia, and the 
queens of Spain and Portugal. At first the shopkeeper was un- 
willing to explain, but being pressed, he said, “Well, Seiior, if 
you must know the reason, it is loyalty—Dona Victoria es muy 
hermosa, muy bonita—pero la Senora Dona Isabel Segunda la 
reina neustra, es ....” (we dare not write the word, but it sig- 
nifies the reverse of attractive), “ and therefore we do not con- 
sider it respectful to our queen to put the portrait of Queen 
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Victoria in the window beside hers ; but the Queen of Portugal 
we do not mind.” 

Now then for the country seat of this queen whom the Madrid 
rintseller decided to be neither “ muy hermosa,” nor even “ muy 
onita.” 

“ The royal residence of Granja, or, if you like it better, of Saint 
Iidefonse, for it is the same thing, was built by Philip V., in imitation 
of the palace of Versailles; situated at the foot of the mountains of 
the Sierra de Guadarrama, which separates the two Castiles, it is still 
so elevated above the level of the sea, that a writer has said, ‘ No king 
of the earth possessed a palace which reached more nearly to heaven 
than that where the kings of Spain passed their summers.’ This com- 

liment delighted the Spaniards, and they like to repeat it to travellers, 

he sight is charming, the gardens extremely beautiful, with admirable 
jets d'eau, from an abundance of fountains. In short I may add for 
those persons who dread the excessive heat, that here, even in the 
height of summer, it rarely happens that we do not quake with cold 
both morning and evening. The court has not been here since the 
Revolution of 1836, and the spot is so little visited, that I am the first 
traveller who has appeared for eighteen months. Therefore, I believe 
I do not exaggerate when I assure you, that the passage of a swallow 
in the midst of winter would certainly not have produced a greater 
sensation among the inhabitants of La Granja. 

“| have here taken into my service a young peasant, who shows me 
the walks in the royal gardens, and in the environs, whence you may 
discover the most picturesque views. This lad is a good and loyal 
Carlist, who after Leben served as a volunteer for two years under 
Zariategui, was dangerously wounded in a combat, and made prisoner 
by the Christinos. Taking pity on his youth, they cured his wound, 
and sent him back to his home. Notwithstanding this important ser- 
vice, such is his devotion to the Pretender, that he says he is ready to 
follow his standard again, as soon as circumstances shall ‘ae it in his 
power. ‘ You are then decided to get killed for Don Carlos?’ said I 
to him this morning. ‘Oh! Caballero, it is all I wish,’ answered he, 
with the greatest exaltation. ‘ [ would let myself be burnt alive for the 
triumph of religion were it necessary.’ ‘This reply may serve to show 
you to what a point the idea of religion is allied with political feeling 
among the people. It will also make you understand why the banner 
of the Virgin floats in the midst of the Carlist ranks.” 

But we must now draw towards a close a paper already per- 
haps too long. We shall make one more extract on the subject 
of processions, because we have had occasion to observe that, 
in the present day, there are more protestations of “ Pro- 
testantism,” or otherwise, as the word is understood in Spain, 
infidelity. 

“ Malaga, October 4th, 1838. 

“ Perhaps your diplomatics have not informed you that Ferdinand the 
Catholic, after the conquest of Malaga, made the town a present of a 
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Madonna which he had always had carried after him in war time, and to 
which he believed himself indebted for all his victories over the Moors. 
This Madonna is known by the name of the Virgin of Victory, and 
enjoys great veneration for thirty miles round Malaga on account of 
the numerous miracles attributed to her. All the balconies and win- 
dows were elegantly decorated, and the procession circulated through 
the streets, between two immense lines of chairs, all filled by ladies, 
The captain-general walked at the head of the cortége, carrying the 
banner of the Virgin, and after the soldiers, the priests and different 
corporations, came a car with the miraculous statue. Two children 
held fast with their little hands to the pillars of this rolling temple : 
one was blind, the other lame, and their parents had placed them 
there before the eyes of the Virgin, hoping that she might perform 
one more miracle for the benefit of these innocents, on whom all eyes 
were fixed with deep interest. The procession was prolonged till 
nightfall, and the effect of all these costumes, and all these fine women 
seen by torchlight, was really magical. For my part I know of nothing 
more original and curious than a Spanish city on the day of a religious 
solemnity (or féte day). All classes are — together, gaiety ap- 
pears on every countenance; you may see all the belles in the town, 
and, with courteous manners, you may risk addressing a word to them 
even without knowing them. As you may believe, the ladies seek 
these solemnities with avidity, for they know that half the féte is for 
them. ‘The young men, happy to see the querida, (the object of their 
love), hover about her chair, sending her, mixed with their sighs, the 
smoke of their cigarettes ; then, you may everywhere behold the peo- 
ple, with their picturesque costumes, the guitar, the castagnettes, the 
fandango, and hear the song or romance, sung by the poor blind man, 
heir of the old troubadour. The procession once over, the crowd 
invaded the theatre, where the amateurs played and danced till mid- 
night in honour of the Virgin of Victory.” 


We ourselves were once accosted by a priest, at one of these 
processions, with the phrase, “ Ecco Le tonterias Espajiolas ;” 
these are Spanish fooleries. And now we must conclude, we 
are well aware that we might go on to the extent of a volume 
without exhausting a subject such as that which we have taken 
up, but “ sunt certi denique fines,” and we must not trangress 
our allotted space. 
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Arr. X.—1l. The London Gazettes of 1842. 
2. The Blue Book. Presented to both Houses of Parliament. 
3. The Chinese. By J. F. Davis, Esq. 


4. Narrative of the Expedition to China. By Com. Elliot. 
Bingham. 


On the 10th August, 1842, two days before the prorogation 
of Parliament, Lord Palmerston went down to the Gian with 
a set speech, delivered to nearly empty benches ; his colleagues, 
as Sir Robert Peel observed, having left the Noble Lord as 
* The last rose of summer, all blooming alone, 
His lovely companions all wither’d and gone.” 


Left him “to waste his sweetness on the desert air,” with the 
injunction to “ bottle ~ t great speech.” We have no intention 
to travel with his Lordship over the display of all the meritorious 
deeds and valuable services, which the Whig government had 
rendered to the country: we mean to confine ourselves simply 
to China, which he kindly hands over to the Tories as an 
enviable legacy. After quoting that passage in the Queen’s 
opening speech, in which she says, “The uniform success which 
has attended the hostile operations against that power (China), 
and my confidence in the skill and gallantry of my naval and 
military forces, encourage the hope on my part that our differ- 
ences with the government of China will be —— to an early 
termination,” “It appears then,” says his Lordship, “that this 
enterprize has been attended with ‘ uniform success ;’ I presume 
that ‘ uniform success’ is not one of the embarrassments we have 
bequeathed to our unfortunate successors.” ‘ Why,” says the 
noble lord, “you have been living on our leavings ; you have been 
subsisting upon the broken victuals we left on the shelves; and eer 
have caroused upon the provisions you found in the larder.” And 
then, as to China, he reckons it as one portion of the broken vic- 
tuals, and as one of the facilities bestowed on his successor. Well 
might Sir Robert Peel be astonished at the “‘marvellous assurance” 
of Lord Palmerston, considering that, after three years of squab- 
bling and fighting, our affairs with China remained just in the 
same state, or, if possible, worse than when his Lordship first 
took them in hand. Little did he think, when he made these 
flourishes, or could any one think, that within twelve months 
after the Conservatives assumed the government, and after 
a series of uninterrupted successes, they terminated a disastrous 
war, and signed a treaty of peace at the ancient capital of 
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China : and it is worthy of remark, that the anticipation, in her 
Majesty’s speech, received its full confirmation on the 29th da 
of the same month, in which the noble lord made his jokes 
upon it on the 10th. 

We should not have thought it worth while to revert to Lord 
Palmerston’s exhibition at the conclusion of the session, had 
not his satellites of the press—who at least would have the 
world believe they shine by his reflected light—taken up that 
part of it, which regards China, for their text, and marvellously 
enlarged upon even his pretensions. The moment the conclusion 
of the war and treaty of peace were announced, instead of joining 
in the general rejoicing at the advantageous terms obtained from 
an obstinate enemy, they denied every particle of merit to the 
Tories, asserting, with more than common impudence, that the 
whole praise of the successful issue of the war, from its com- 
mencement to the end of the contest, was due to the Whigs. 
A Tory paper, however, says, on the contrary : “To the present 
ministry the praise is due of having concluded with promptitude 
and decision the quarrel which they would never have begun. 
The conception of the war we owe to the Whigs—its successful 
conduct to the Tories.” 

Satisfied as we are with the truth of the latter assertion, as to 
the successful result of the contest, yet desirous that, where the 
two political parties are so much at variance, the saddle should 
be a ats on the right horse, we shall endeavour to show, with 
as little political controversy or political vituperation as is allow- 
able on a great national question of this kind, what portion of 
the merits or demerits is due to the respective parties. 

In the first place, the real origin of our disputes with China 
may be said to be owing to the clamour which was raised, in 
1834, against the East fodia Company’s exclusive privilege of 
trading with China: it was decried as a grievous monopoly ; 
condemned by a committee of the House of Commons, and 
abolished by act of parliament. We fully anticipated to what 
the result of this measure would lead, by letting in adventurers 
of all descriptions, who, being under no authority, would create 
disturbance, and alarm the featidious and jealous authorities of 
Canton. The viceroy however did not object to the new system, 
provided a Taipan, or overseer of trade, was appointed, to keep 
in order the people resorting to China for mercantile purposes. 
Though the Company’s establishment was broken up, pa two 
or three of the gentlemen of the factory remained ; and one of 
them, Mr. Davis, the late chief, a highly accomplished and 
respectable gentleman, who had the advantage of being well 
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acquainted with the people and language, was among those who 
remained. It had been suggested to Lord Palmerston, that it 
would be highly advantageous to the nation to retain, him, and 
one or two others, to superintend and regulate the new system of 
trade; and his Lordship obtained credit for assenting to this 
reasonable proposition, and by thus rag aes. of so splendid 
a piece of patronage. Unfortunately, however,—Diis aliter 
visum,—his good intentions were overruled by the interference 
of a higher power, and Lord Napier was announced as the 
happy man, selected for superintending the commercial affairs 
at Canton,—a bedchamber lord for a Taipan. 

We attach not much blame to Lord Palmerston for yieldin 
to this contretemps. The Whigs, at that time, were not in nad 
odour at Court; and it might be thought prudent, on waik an 
occasion, to give a sop to Cerberus. It was, however, a most 
unfortunate concession, and might have been avoided; for no 
man was more open to conviction, when a case was fairly put 
to him, than William IV. Lord Napier, however, received the 
appointment, and set out for China with all possible despatch. 
On his arrival at Macao, he insisted, contrary to the established 
regulations of the port, to go directly up to Canton without the 
usual permission from the authorities. To the inquiry of the 
viceroy, as to what his situation was, what his rank, and what 
were his credentials, he returned a saucy answer. We have 
seen it stated in a private letter, that he ordered the interpreter 
to say, “ Tell him i am a nobleman, my name is Nae-peer, that 
is, no equal, and that I have no credentials.” Be this so or not, 
his letters and conversation were so violent, that the Duke of 
Wellington (in February, 1835, when in the Foreign Depart- 
ment) tells him, “It is not by force and violence, that his 
Majesty intends to establish a commercial intercourse between 
his subjects and China.” Ina memorandum his Grace says, 
“It is quite obvious that the pretext for the jealousy of Lord Napier 
and his commission was his high-sounding titles,” &c. “ It does 
not much signify,” adds his Grace, “as far as the Chinese are 
concerned, what we call our officer in our language ; he must not 
go to Canton without their permission ; he must not depart from 
the accustomed mode of communication.” Mr. Davis, on Lord 
Napier’s arrival, invited him to take up his lodging at his apart- 
ments in the factory ; but the opium merclrants (we Pa, we 
must not call them smugglers) had got hold of him. This was 
not calculated to exalt the opinion of the Chinese authorities in 

S favour; and, in fact, they pursued every device to tease and 
worry him, to such an extent, that it was at last deemed expe- 
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dient he should leave Canton. A Chinese vessel was ordered to 
convey him to Macao; they carried him by the inner passage, 
caused every possible delay, prolonging the passage of two days 
to five; and, what with the noxious climate, the irritation of his 
mind, and vexation, he arrived in a state of fever at Macao, of 
which he died. The same fate exactly befel Dr. Morrison, who 
had attended Lord Napier, as interpreter, on the passage down. 

Mr. Davis now became first superintendent, and Sir George 
Robinson second ; and for the first time Captain Charles Elliot 
signs himself secretary. He went out, with some other Scotch- 
men with Lord Napier, to be provided for, and we believe received 
the sinecure appointment of harbour master. Mr. Davis, seein: 
how matters were likely to go, resigned his appointment, na 
Sir George Robinson became first superintendent. He continued 
about a year, kept every thing perfectly quiet, and the trade went 
on most Secsihinn, The year however had scarcely elapsed, 
when Captain Elliot received a letter from Lord Palmerston, 
telling him that her majesty’s government, having decided to 
abolish the office and salary of the chief superintendent of British 
trade in China, the duties of that office now devolved upon him ; 
that Sir George Robinson had been directed to make over papers, 
&c. to him, and that he was to consider himself chief of the 
commission. Why Sir George Robinson was superseded, and 
Captain Elliot appointed, no other reason appears in the Blue 
Book than what we have here stated. 

From the moment of his appointment, Captain Elliot con- 
trived to bring the whole of the Canton authorities against him, 
by his setting their regulations at defiance ; and, finally, by taking 
up the opium question, and joining the opium dealers, he brought 
on a war which, if really necessary, ought never, by judicious ma- 
nagement, to have extended beyond Canton, where the insults and 
injuries complained of were committed. The actual commence- 
ment of the war, however, can scarcely be attributed to Captain 
Elliot. It might have been avoided, and we believe it would, 
had not the unfortunate death of Sir Frederick Maitland, on his 
way to take the command in China, thrown it into the hands of 
Sir Gordon Bremer, captain of the navy, who, having left his 
post at Port Essington, found himself on his arrival the senior 
officer, and assumed the command. Hitherto there had only 
been some little skirmishes with Chinese junks, and driving the 
Chinese out of insignificant forts. But Captain Bremer thought 
proper to extend the operations; and, taking with him such ships 
as could be spared, proceeded to the northward, and took — 
session of Chusan, where, by mismanagement on the part of the 
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officer commanding the troops, a severe illness was brought on 
among them. He encamped them, it is said, close to the leeward 
of a rice field, by which a disease was occasioned that reduced 
a whole regiment to an inefficient skeleton. 

Oninformation of the death of Sir Frederick Maitland reachin 
England, an order was immediately dispatched to Rear-Admira 
Elliot, at the Cape of Good Hope, to proceed to China and as- 
sume the command, On his arrival at Hong-Kong, and finding 
that Sir Gordon Bremer had left the station, he immediatel 
followed; but Chusan had fallen a day or two before his wiea. 
The admiral, with the plenipotentiary (as he now was) Elliot, 
proceeded with a small squadron to the gulf of Petchelee, with 
the view of opening a negociation with the Chinese. His ship 
anchored about sixteen miles from the mouth of the Pei-ho, 
from whence no part of the shore, nor trees, nor buildings, were 
visible. The plenipotentiary landed, and after some days had 
an interview with one Ke-shen, a Chinese minister from Pekin, 
who, by his courteous reception and placid manners, gained at 
once the confidence of Elliot, and finally dismissed him, after a 
collation of cakes, sweetmeats, and lollipops, with the assurance 
that a treaty would be entered into at Canton; but that the em- 
peror never let his face be seen by a foreigner, nor suffered an 
negociations to be carried on so near his presence. He therefore 
re-embarked, the admiral having never once landed. He was 
in fact unwell, and, on their arrival at Chusan, finding himself 
worse, resigned his command, and returned to England. 

In the meantime Sir Hugh Gough had arrived at Hong-Kong, 
on the 3d June, 1841, just at the time that Captain Sir Humfrey 
Senhouse, on whom the command at Hong-Kong had now 
fallen, was storming the heights of Canton. In the midst of the 
battle, and just as the city was about to be stormed, a treaty 
was negociating by Captain Elliot unknown to the combatants, 
which ended in a sort of truce, the city of Canton paying down 
six millions of dollars. Chusan was given up, and the prisoners, 
which had fallen into the hands of the Chinese, restored. Dis- 
putes, however, and angry discussions, continued to be carried 
on. The Chinese threw every obstacle in the way of conducting 
a peaceable commercial intercourse, and refused to agree to the 
demands which had been made at the mouth of the Pei-ho. 
In short, a recurrence to hostilities was deemed indispensable. 

On the 10th of August Sir William Parker arrived at Hong- 
Kong with Sir Henry Pottinger ; and the former assumed the 
command of the squadron employed in China; on the fol- 
lowing day, the new plenipotentiary announced that hostilities 
might commence. 
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On the 20th of that month Sir William Parker, Sir Hugh 
Gough, and Sir H. Pottinger, proceeded to the northward, and 
on the 26th August arrived before the city of Amoy, which was 
attacked and Dae carried, together with the island of 
Go-long-soo. From hence they proceeded to the recapture of 
Chusan, which was again taken aves of. Having left 
sufficient garrisons at the above places, they proceeded to the 
northward, having first reduced the cities of Ning-po and 
Ching-hae. We deem it not necessary to give an detail of the 
naval and military operations along the coast of China; suffice 
it to say, that the poor Chinese were everywhere slaughtered 
by hundreds and thousands, while our losses were too trifling to 
deserve mention. The following table may serve to show the rapid 
succession, in which the several places fell into our hands :— 


AM0Y ...cecceceecccceccceccee 26 Aug, 1841 
Chusan ccccccccccccccccccce -- 8 Oct. 


33 
Ning-po and Ching-hae.......... 10 Mar. 1842 
Repulse of enemy at Ching-hae .. 10 Mar. ,, 
Segoan and Tse-kee........ 15 & 16 Mar. ,, 
Chapoo ....... evecete eseeses 18 May, ,, 
Woo-sung .......... Jedcsss -.- 16 June, ,, 
Shang-hae .......cceccsecseces 18 June, ,, 
Chin-kiang-f00 .......seeeeeeee 21 July, ,, 
Peace made at Nankin ..... coces 29 Aug. 45 


Thus, in one short year, during which operations were carried 
on under the present government, were eleven fortified cities and 
encampments captured, on a line of coast equal to a thousand 
English miles in extent, the result of which terminated in a highly 
advantageous and honourable peace. 

But, say the Whig papers, taking their cue from Lord Pal- 
merston’s speech, the peace is ours. No, gentlemen; to repeat 
the words of your able opponent, “ to the present ministry the 
praise is due of having concluded, with promptitude and decision, 
the quarrel which they would never have begun. The concep- 
tion of the war we owe to the Whigs— its successful conduct to 
the Tories.” But as the chief organ of Lord Palmerston has 
specified the grounds on which he claims the happy conclusion 
of the war, we shall give him the benefit of printing them, if it 
were only for the sake of demolishing the while fabric. 


“ The late ministry entered on the war: they chalked out a certain 
plan of operations : they entrusted the conduct of it to certain persons : 
they placed certain means at the disposal of those persons: they pre- 
scribed certain terms of peace which were to be secured by the war. 
If then the success of the war is to be ascribed to the present govern- 
ment, it must be because it has prescribed a different plan of operations, 
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or entrusted the war to different men, or placed more efficient means 
at their disposal, or suggested more desirable terms of peace. Now it 
so happens that the plan of operations which has succeeded is precisely 
that which was from the first prescribed by the date government, and 
has been carried into operation just at that period of the contest at 
which the late government intended that it should be resorted to. Sir 
Henry Pottinger, the envoy ; Sir Hugh Gough, the general ; and Sir 
William Parker, the admiral, who have riba the war to a successful 
close, and effected a most desirable peace, are precisely the persons to 
whom the late government entrusted the matter. The forces under 
their orders were precisely the same as those which the late government 
placed under their command, with the addition of some slight rein- 
forcements sent out in pursuance of the orders of the late government. 
And the terms of peace are precisely such as the late government de- 
clared it to be their object to enforce by war, and for which the present 
government and its partisans never breathed a wish.”—Morn. Chron. 
Nov. 26. 


Our reply will be short, but we trust decisive. We concede 
to them the origin of the war—but as to the plan of operations 
we can find none, from August 1839 to August 1841, during 
which time the war, as they say, was entrusted to certain per- 
sons—rather, we should say, to uncertain self-appointed persons, 
unprofitably employed in destroying the forts in the neighbour- 
hood of Canton, and taking, and then giving up, Chusan ; all 
without any certain plan of operations. The late government 
did however send out a plan of operations, when Sir Henry 
Pottinger, the envoy and plenipotentiary, was fortunately ex- 
changed for Captain Elliot, and who, with Sir Hugh Gough, 
(who was not appointed by them, but by the Governor-General 
of India,) and Admiral Sir William Parker, was sent out by 
them, and entrusted with a plan of operations, which was first 
modified and afterwards superseded. Sir William Parker is an 
excellent officer, of the oa of Lord St. Vincent, of whose 
family we believe he is a connexion; and his whole conduct in 
the war appears to have been most admirable in all respects ; 
but he was not selected on account of fitness, that was not taken 
into consideration. When the Whig government was visibly 
tottering to its fall, the two flag officers of the Board of Admiralty 
were to be provided for, and fortunately two vacancies occurred 
for two commanders in chief, and they were, very properly, be- 
stowed on the two admirals who had served the public six years 
at the Board of Admiralty; and we cheerfully admit, that the 
conduct of the war in China, by Sir Hugh Gough and Sir 
William Parker, is above all praise. 

But say the partizans of the late government, the forces were 
precisely the same as those placed by them under their orders, 
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with some slight reinforcements sent out in pursuance of their 
orders. The late government, we are authorized to say, gave no 
orders for any reinforcements, slight or otherwise ; it would 
appear, on the contrary, from the following statement, of whose 
accuracy we have no doubt, that as the demand for reinforce- 
ments increased, the actual force employed was reduced; and 
it will also show the efforts made by the present government to 
create and send out a sufficient force to compel the Chinese to 
seek for peace; for in September, 1841, when the present 
ministry came in, it has been stated that, with the exception of 
the Cornwallis fitting for the reception of the admiral’s flag, 
there was not a single ship preparing, nor any intention of pre- 

ring, for any increase of the force in China; but the present 

cael of Admiralty got ready, and sent out, thirteen ships from 
16 to 50 guns, two second-class steamers, three troop ships, 
one of 74 guns, and a hospital ship of 74 guns, which, though 
imperatively required, had not even been thought of—all of 
which ships arrived in time to proceed up the magnificent river 
Yang-tse-kiang, and to take part in the operations which led 
to the treaty of peace. 

The following return will show the real naval force as it stood 
at three different periods. 


A Return of Her Majesty’s Ships and Vessels employed on the Coast of 
China in 1840, 1841, and 1842. 
Ist July, 1840. 





Number of Vessels. Guns. Men. 

Third Rates ............ ; a eer ok. wom erie 1080 
TTT ere. Cee Are OU 2.6 tanned 570 
Sixth Rates ..........6- © ué40 esau eee Gk 6s 700 
Sloops ...ccccccccvcees 5S wcccccee BB .ncccces 615 
DE ¢cee bao ates a eke Rh eee hee SED ehdede te 55 
Troop Ship ...-.seesees ery Tey Zssceceee 44 
15 436 3064 

lst August, 1841. 

Third Rates ...c.eeeeees RD aalieus 144 ...0006-1080 
Fifth Rates .....ceeeees Riidsaa sta 86 .eeeeeee 570 
Bee FS.  cosnccccvers Bodeada oe 54 seccsees, 350 
SROGPS ccccccccccccsses § wsedoess 86. .cicess« . 615 
SOOM. 2. as's ale asia sake hed SE cicneeus AT eae 165 
Surveying Vessels....... 6B o09 bese, 10 eseseas 138 


Troop Ships .........+++ Bi ccewces 
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1st September, 1842, at Nankin. 





Number of Ships. Guns, Men. 

Third Rates ..c..eeeeee | SES: giaee Us Si.d aco 1240 
Fourth Rates............ ea Pee ie 500 
Fifth Rates ............ ee i Saree - 1360 
Sixth Rates .........0.. OP ee ar 750 
Sloops ..seseeseeeeees <e icecneds eee yee 1835 
Steam Vessels .......-6. Wes eus sé ee aris -. 290 
BrigS ...-e0..sseeeeceee a FI OC a ee ree 180 
Surveying Vessels ...... Di nssvcvee 2 secccecs 30 
Hospital Ship ...... cove 1D coccccce 20 wecccoee 310 
Troop Ships ...cceeeeees FD cesceene 4h ccceee oe 574 
37 784 7069 











| 


To these may be added at least 5000 British troops, and 7000 
Indian troops, which, with the seamen and marines, will make a 
total force of about 19,000 men. How the late government’s 
terms of peace could be precisely such as the late government 
meant to enforce by war, Sir Henry Pottinger can best tell ; but 
those agreed to are of his own procuring, and much better than 
were anticipated, either there or at home, and such as the Whigs 
certainly never contemplated. There is one circumstance which 
we think will account for thesuperior energy and corresponding re- 
sult of the Tory measures. The war department was immediately 
removed out of the foreign into the colonial office, where in the 
on old times it always had been. It was too much for the 
ormer, with its ambassadors, ministers and consuls; its cor- 
respondence with foreign powers; its commercial and slave 
treaties, its protocols, and a multitude of other concerns, to 
allow of the required attention to the demands of war; and 
unquestionably Lord Stanley was therefore a much more effi- 
cient war minister than Lord Palmerston. But the bi» a 
claim the successful issue of the contest in consequence of the 
instructions given by the last named minister. Whatever his in- 
structions may have been, the inefficiency of the force rendered 
them nugatory. The peace was effected solely by the operations 
on the Yang-tse-kiang. The Whigs could not supply any plan of 
operations on this river, because no European vessel had entered 
it before Captain Bethune, of the Conway, took that frigate up 
about 50 or 60 miles. A Tory print says a plan was given to them 
by Lord Colchester, and was rejected. We are unwilling to give 
any credit to this. Mr. Abbot was a midshipman in the Alceste, 
and in the year 1816 was permitted to accompany Lord Amherst 
to Pekin; the embassy descended the grand canal, to its junc- 
tion with the great river, up which they were carried, passed 
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Nankin, and proceeded against the stream as far as the Poyang 
Lake. What — then could Mr. Abbot have of know- 
ing any thing of the Yang-tse-kiang, from the grand canal to its 
mouth? A paragraph from a letter of our correspondent, of 
the 26th May at Cha-poo, will show at once whose instructions 
were acted upon. “ We find here that the view taken by Lord 
Stanley, in his plan of operations, is not approved by Lord 
Ellenborough, but I think we shall still be able to make a lodg- 
ment on the Kin-shan Island, and still get to Mankin and the 
Pei-ho this summer.” Evidently then they were in possession 
of Lord Stanley’s plan before they reached Cha-poo. 

It was the capture of Chin-kiang-foo that decided the contest 
and led to the peace of Nankin. Had this not succeeded, we 
understand it was the intantion of proceeding up the Pei-ho to 
Tien-sing, conformably with Lord Stanley’s instructions ; but 
the earnest solicitations of the assembled Imperial Commis- 
sioners, to enter into a treaty for peace, rendered any further 
warlike operations unnecessary, and the fleet of seventy-three 
ships proceeded up the grand river to Nankin. 

t is curious to observe the altered tone of these high officers 
of government, from the moment that the expedition entered the 
Yang-tse-kiang. The several defeats their theses had sustained 
at Amoy, Chusan, Chin-hae, Ningpo, but more especially at 
Cha-poo and Chin-kiang-foo, had prepared them, and, through 
them, the Emperor also, for a change of their usual supercilious 
and reproachful language. Indeed before this, an edict from the 
Emperor to his subjects was couched in more respectful terms 
regarding foreigners, avowing that “ the spirits of his troops 
were not equal to those of the enemy.” The capture of Woo- 
sung and Chin-kiang-foo, at the intersection of the grand canal 
by the river, destroyed the last hope of any further resistance ; 
and to avert the danger which threatened the ancient Imperial 
Capital, Nankin, the commissioners, that had arrived from Pekin 
some time before, now openly declared their wish for a cessation 
of hostilities, and made no secret of their having, jointly and 
separately, advised the Emperor to authorize them to sue for 

eace. 
. It appears also that there was another reason operating most 
poirerttly on their minds, and hurrying them on to an offer of 
submission. The internal state of the country had caused the 
most serious alarm. In most of the provincial towns the utmost 
confusion prevailed; the troops in the interior refused to go 
down to the coast, and deserted, betaking themselves to plunder, 
and joining bands of robbers that were pager. Brg country. 
The scene that took place after the assault of in-kiang-foo 
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exceeded all that had gone before. Our informant was one that 
entered the town with the last party that escaladed the walls, 
and, immediately after all was over, visited some thirty or forty 
houses, in acy one of which were found two or three persons 
hanging from the rafters, women as well as men ; and in some as 
many as a of the inmates were lying on the floor with their 
throats cut. Fathers and husbands, the moment they saw the 
day was lost, ran to their homes, hung up their wives, murdered 
their children, and then made away with themselves. It is 
questionable whether the females suffered by their own act or 
desire; for our informant states that, in one house, he cut down 
two women of the better class who had evidently but just been 
suspended, with their feet touchin# the flor. They did not 
seem at all grateful for their resus n, and one of them in a 
very short time hobbled away. ele 

In the neighbourhood of the principal point of attack were 
two ponds, into which men, women, and children had thrown 
themselves ; many drowned and others were in the act of drown- 
ing. These scenes of horror were by no means confined to the 
lower class. Our informant entered the best houses in the city, 
where females in silks and satins were discovered suspended by 
the neck. An anecdote is mentioned in an officer’s letter, and 
much talked of in the army; the assistant surgeons, both of the 
navy and army, were among the thick of the attacks, and one 
of them, in going the round of visiting the houses, cut off such 
a number of ladies small feet as filled a cask, in which he salted 
them, desirous of examining their structure, after the excruciating 
process in their youth. Such an act, for whatever object, is 
to be considered in reference to the view which the Chinese 
would take of it, and at best was most injudicious. Whatever 
the end proposed might be, to the Chinese it would appear, 
as we learn it did, barbarous mutilation. Surgeons, however, 
are not given to much scruples of delicacy in dissecting dead 
bodies. It is on record that a person now living dissected his 
own brother, from an anxiety to obtain knowledge on some 
particular point. The total disregard of life, among a people 
who show themselves on ordinary occasions sufficiently te- 
nacious of it, is not easily accounted for. Sir Hugh Gough 
seems to think it was from apprehension of being massacred 
by us, though this could harifly be, as in every place except 
Cha-poo, where similar scenes occurred, they must have heard 
how kindly the inhabitants were treated in all the cities that 
had been previously in our possession. Thus at Ningpo the 
greater part of the inhabitants remained in their houses, and 
painted on the walls or doors in large written characters 
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the words “ peaceful and obedient.” At Shang-hae, too, at 
the head of the Woo-sung inlet, Sir Hugh Gough says, “ It 
affords me great satisfaction to perceive the unusual degree of 
confidence manifested by the people ; it is true that a great pro- 
portion of its wealthiest inhabitants had left it; but the middling 
classes and the great body of the shop-keepers remained, and 
freely brought in poultry and vegetables, so that I was enabled 
to give the troops a good portion of these necessary comforts, 
after living for some time on salt provisions.” 

At the storming of the last city which fell into our hands, 
Chin-kiang-foo, very different scenes, as we have stated, were 
exhibited—scenes of horror and destruction scarcely to be 
paralleled. “A body of Tartars,” says Sir Hugh Gough, “ was 
driven into one division of the western outwork, without a possi- 
bility of retreat; and as they would not surrender, most of them 
were either shot or destroyed in the burning houses, several of 
which had been set on fire by the Tartar troops themselves or 
by our guns.” Sir Hugh goes on to say, “ The Tartar general’s 
house was burnt, that of the Lieutenant-general Hai (Hai-ling) 
it appears had been set on fire by his own orders, and he was 
destroyed in it; his secretary, who was found the next morning 
by Mr. Morrison, related this event, and pointed out the body 
of the unfortunate chief.” 

This noble fellow deserved a better fate, and if the Emperor 
of China has any feelings of gratitude, a splendid monument 
will be erected for his self-devotion, to the memory of Hai-ling, 
at Chin-kiang-foo. In a private letter from an officer, who was 
actively engaged in all that passed, he says, “ The Tartar 
General who commanded at this city defended his post to the 
last; and when all was lost, and he found the city in the 
enemy’s possession, he betook himself to his home, collected 
his family and his property, placed himself in the midst of them, 
and like another Sardanapalus (but of a very different character) 
set fire to the pile and perished in the midst of it.” The loss of 
this brave fellow is reported by one of the three imperial com- 
missioners as having “ died constant to his charge, leaving only 
a son and a daughter, who are now concealed in the house of one 
of his domestics.” As the word death is avoided in the palace, 
it is probable the writer dared not speak the exact truth. Our 
informant goes on to say that “ the general had coolly sat down 
to write a letter to the Emperor, to be conveyed by his secretary, 
expressing his devotion, and earnestly advising him not any 
longer to contend with us. This secretary fell into our hands, 
but was permitted to proceed with his letter.” 

The Tartars are described as able-bodied, powerful men, 
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averaging nearly six feet in height, bold and resolute, but un- 
disciplined, and armed most wretchedly,—matchlocks and gin- 
gals being their chief instruments. The following extract of a 
letter, from aa officer of rank in Lord Saltoun’s brigade, will 
vive a notion of their preparation for battle:—“In an en- 
trenched camp, about four or five miles inland, covering the 
road to Nankin, were some 1000 or 1200 Tartars. We found 
these people had taken up their ground very judiciously, and 
their manner and bearing, upon our approaching within 400 or 
500 yards, were indicative of an anxiety for our attack. They 
received us with a long, loud, and confident shout; unfurled 
numberless banners, and fired a volley from their matchlocks 
and gingalls; altogether the effect was theatrical enough. A 
few shots, however, from a couple of companies of native troops, 
with our own advance, and a couple of shots from two three- 
pounders, very speedily destroyed the illusion of their desire to 
fight, and sent them scampering off at a pace much quicker than 
we could follow.” 

The storming of the city is represented by Sir Hugh Gough as 
attended with the same horrid circumstances as those we have 
already described. “ Finding,” he says, “ dead bodies of Tartars 
in every house we entered, principally women and children, 
thrown into wells or otherwise murdered by their own people, I 
was glad to withdraw the troops from this frightful scene of de- 
struction, and placed them in a commanding position at the 
pare public offices in the northern quarter of the city. The 

artar soldiers,” he adds, “ had considered the city impreg- 

nable ; a great number of those who escaped our fire committed 
suicide, after destroying their families; the loss of life has 
therefore been appalling, and it may be said that the Mantchoo 
race in this city is extinct.” In a few days, with the thermo- 
meter ranging from 90° to 96°, the whole air became tainted with 
the smell issuing from the dead carcases, not only in the city, but 
in the suburbs, where they were found decomposing in every 
pool and well. “The city,” says Sir Hugh Gough, “had become 
uninhabitable, from the number of dead bodies in the houses 
that were occupied by the Tartar troops near the several gates, 
and in the whole of the Tartar town. From the decomposed 
and scattered state of these bodies, it would have been im- 
practicable to bury them without much risk to the health of the 
troops employed, and without breaking into numerous houses, 
which might have led to consequences scarcely less objection- 
able. I regret to say, that, notwithstanding every precaution, 
I have lost several officers and men by cholera.” 

But these horrors were accompanied by scenes of distress 
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and misery upon the inhabitants at large. Men, women, and 
children, in the fall of Cha-poo and Chin-kiang-foo, of the most 
respectable class, fled into the country, leaving their property 
behind ; this we believe was generally respected by our troops, 
but Sir Hugh Gough says, “ plunderers flocking in by hundreds 
from the country have joined the populace, and such is their 
systematic mode of proceeding, that, in one instance, which 
came to my knowledge, they set fire to both ends of a street in 
the western suburb, where there was a large pawnbroker’s sho 
(uniformly the first object of pillage), in order to check all 
interruption, while they carried off their booty by the side 
lanes. I was most anxious,” he says, “ to put a stop to these 
scenes of devastation; but it would not have been practicable 
in so wide a labyrinth of streets and lanes, without constant 
ronan exposures to the troops, during the hottest season of 
the year.” 

It is not surprising then, after such a melancholy state of 
things had been witnessed by the imperial commissioners, and 
through them known at Pekin, that the emperor should be 
desirous of peace, and that his commissioners, who had for 
some time past been at or near Hang-choo-foo, should be 
invested with full powers to treat for peace, which, after so many 
disasters, appears to have been called for by the general voice 
of the country. These commissioners were Neu-kien, gover- 
nor-general of the two provinces of Kiang-nan and Kiang- 
see, E-le-poo, an aged minister, and the high-commissioner 
Key-ing, the Emperor’s uncle. The tone of these gentlemen, 
in their correspondence, is altogether different from that of 
those conceited and impudent coxcombs, who were sent to 
Canton to negociate with Plenipotentiary Elliot. Neu-kien, 
in a communication to our commanding officers, says, he is in- 
formed by his excellency the plenipotentiary, that “ he wishes 
reparation for the past, and security for the future. I am per- 
fectly acquainted with the circumstances of your affairs, and 
people residing at Canton having been exposed to insults and 
extortions for a series of years; and assuredly the high com- 
missioner Key-ing and E-le-poo will minutely investigate the 
matter, and take measures that, in future, the people of your 
honourable nation carry on their commerce to advantage, and 
receive no injury thereby.” 

Anxious, however, to get rid of this scene of horrors, the 
admiral and general, with the plenipotentiary, left Chin-kiang- 
foo early on the 4th August, and on the 5th anchored off 
Nankin. Every disposition was here made for capturing the 
city, as soon as the fleet with the troops should arrive, and every 
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thing pene re for the assault by the 12th August. It was 
understood that, with the Tartar refugees from Chin-kiang-foo, 
the garrison consisted of about 6000 men, besides the Chinese 
regulars, which might amount to about 9000. In the mean- 
time, however, such an active correspondence had been carrying 
on by the commissioners with Pekin, and with her Majesty's 
plenipotentiary, that on the 17th Sir H. Gough received a noti- 
fication from the latter, to express his satisfaction that the 
negociations with the high officers, appointed by the Emperor, 
to treat for peace, had advanced to that stage, that authorized 
him to beg that he would consider hostilities suspended. And 
on the 29th August, it was announced that the treaty of peace 
was happily signed by the imperial commissioners, and the 
Emperor's assent given to the terms, through an imperial edict. 
The following is the first outline of the treaty so assented to: 
“ 29th August, 1842. 

“Her Majesty’s mane ie announced that he had this 
day concluded and signed, with the Chinese High Commissioners, 
a treaty, of which the following are the most important provi- 
sions :— 

“1st. Lasting peace and friendship between the two empires. 

“2d. China to pay twenty-one millions of dollars in the 
course of the present and the three succeeding years. 

“ 3d. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Fou-choo-foo, Ningpo 
and Shang-hae to be thrown open to British merchants. Con- 
sular officers to be appointed to reside at them, and regular and 
just tariffs of import and export (as well as inland transit) du- 
ties to be established and published. 

“4th. The island of Hong-kong to be ceded in perpetuity to 
her Britannic Majesty, her heirs and successors. 

“ 5th. All subjects of her Britannic Majesty (whether natives 
of Europe or India), who may be confined in any part of the 
Chinese empire, to be unconditionally released. 

“6th. An act of full and entire amnesty to be men by 
the Emperor, under his imperial sign manual and seal, to all 
Chinese subjects, on account of their having held service, or in- 
pas with, or resided under, the British government or its 
officers. 

“7th. Correspondence to be conducted on terms of perfect 
equality amongst the officers of both governments. 

“ 8th. On the Emperor’s assent being received to this treaty, 
and the payment of the first six millions, her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s forces to retire from Nanking and the Grand Canal, and 
the military post at Chin-hae to be also withdrawn ; but the 
islands of Chusan and Go-long-soo are to be held until the 
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money payments and the arrangements for opening the ports 
are completed. 

“Tn promulgating this highly satisfactory intelligence, her 
Majesty's plenipotentiary purposely refrains from any detailed 
expression of his own sentiments as to the surpassing skill, 
energy, devotion, and valour, that distinguished the various 
grades, from the highest to the lowest, of all arms of her Ma- 
jesty’s combined forces during the contest that has led to those 
momentous results. 

“ The claims which have been thus established will be doubt- 
less acknowledged by the highest authorities. In the mean- 
time her Majesty’s slasigntunlions congratulates her Majesty’s 
subjects in China, on the occasion of a peace, which he trusts 
and believes will, in due time, be equally beneficial to the sub- 
jects and interests of both England and China. 

(Signed) Henry PorrinGer.” 

On the receipt of the treaty at Pekin, the Emperor immedi- 
ately issued his orders through the great council of state to the 
following effect. Having stated in the preamble that he fully 
understood the negociations and the report of his commissioners, 
he says, “‘ We have felt that as the lives of many millions of 
souls are concerned, that as the great interests of the entire em- 
pire are indeed in question, we could not but constrain ourself 
to grant the request, viewing it in the light of a plan which, by 
one laborious effort, shall afford rest for ever, and one not 
merely for the purpose of preserving in their entirety the two 
provinces of Kiang-see and Chekiang.” He then says, “ that 
as the foreigners have consented to withdraw their ships from 
the Great River, &c. their request to have commercial inter- 
course, and to carry on trade at five places, may be granted, 
with the exception, that access to the territory of Fou-choo-foo 
may on no account be given, but yet that may F saan be 
changed for some other place. At Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, and 
Shang-hae they may be permitted to have communication to 
and fro, and to trade.” 

His imperial Majesty then alludes to the complexity of mer- 
cantile affairs, increased by the diversity of language among 
sundry nations, by reason of which local officers cannot by any 
means take them under their management, he observes “ That 
hereafter, when trading at the various places, if the Chinese 
merchants should make oppressive demands, altogether beyond 
measure, or proceed to any excess of grinding avarice, then 
shall there be no obstruction to the superintending officer plainly 
stating the matter, and the merchants so acting shall be duly 
corrected, and surely meet with no indulgent forbearance.” He 
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assents to the payment of the money, and to the perfect 
equality to be observed between the officers of the two govern- 
ments. And with regard to the imperial seal being attached to 
the treaty, he observes “ The foreigners, in not placing entire 
confidence in the seals of the commissioners, but having such 
entire confidence in our imperial signet, by so doing they in no 
wise fall short of the right sense of due honour and respect ; and 
as hitherto, in all our imperial rescripts to various countries, our 
imperial signet has always been used, it is therefore on the pre- 
sent occasion assented to, and will be attached. But as to the 
manner in which the document shall be presented to receive 
our seal, let a full report be made for our thorough considera- 
tion.” On this point it seems to have been decided that the 
ratification of the treaty is to be signed, in the first place, by the 
Queen of England. 

His Majesty concludes by a very sensible admonition, to both 
parties, to act towards each other in sincerity and good faith, so 
that henceforward they may so conduct themselves, that the 
commercial intercourse assented to may be accompanied with 
an eternal peace and goodwill between the two nations. 

Thus then has terminated a war, ruinous and disastrous in the 
highest degree to one of the parties, and expensive and inglo- 
rious to the other—a war that, by the bad management of the 
government that commenced it, might have been, as it ought to 
have been, settled at once and at Canton; all the differences 
adjusted, either without hostilities, or, if these were unavoidable, 
in one single campaign, and on the very spot where the injuries 
and insults complained of had been committed. As things 
turned out otherwise, and, during two years, the most sanguine 
entertained but faint hopes of their coming to a termination ; the 
vigorous efforts of the third brought on a crisis most acceptable 
to all parties. That the Chinese were heartily tired of so unequal 
a contest, in which, for three years, scenes of unparalleled slaugh- 
ter and desolation were enacted in almost every city and town, 
on a sea-coast of several hundred miles in extent, no doubt can 
be entertained. Nor was peace less desirable to the conquerors 
than to-the vanquished. After entering the Yongrteo-nong 
sickness to a very alarming extent made its appearance in bot 
army and navy. The thermometer ranging from 90° to 96°, with 
the moisture of the climate from the Sor swampy shores, and 
the immense quantity of stagnant pools, had such a pernicious 
effect, that the least fatigue so exhausted the strength and 
debilitated the troops on shore, that multitudes fell down and 
many expired on the spot. It was observed by one of the offi- 
cers, that the Chinese need only retire from their cities into the 
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interior, and leave the English troops in possession of them for 
a single autumn, especially in the Yang-tse-kiang, when very 
few of them would be found capable of making any further re- 
sistance. The cholera, indeed, had already made its appearance 
among the troops. 

It may not be without its use, to compare what advantages 
we have got by war, with what Lord Macartney in profound 
peace was instructed to demand in Pekin, the points of which 
were as under :— 

“ 1st. That merchants be allowed to trade at Chusan, Ning- 

oo, and Tien-sing. 

“‘ 2d. To have a warehouse in Pekin for their goods, as the 
Russians had formerly. 

“ 3d. To grant some small detached unfortified island near 
to Chusan, as a magazine for unsold goods, and a residence for 
those who had charge of them. 

“ 4th. A similar privilege near Canton, and certain trifling 
indulgences. 

“ 5th. To abolish the transit duties between Macao and Can- 
ton, or at least to reduce them to the standard of 1782. 

“ 6th. To prohibit the exaction of any duties from English 
merchants, over and above those settled by the Emperor’s di- 
ploma, a copy of which to be given to them for their informa- 
tion.” 

But the minister of that day, like Ke-shen, would not let the 
Emperor’s face be seen on matters of this kind, which he said 
could only be arranged at Canton. 

We shall now endeavour to point out what these concessions 
are, and what their real value may amount to, which his impe- 
rial Majesty of China has been pleased to confer on Great 
Britain. On the first point we can have little difficulty in decid- 
ing the merits, being chiefly geographical; the second must de- 
pend in a great degree on the terms which our plenipotentiary 
may be enabled to obtain, and the arrangements to be made for 
their execution ; and much of that will be acquired by showin 
to the natives, of every class, our desire to cultivate a social, 
friendly, and unreserved intercourse with them, which it may 
be hoped will be cordially met on their part, in consequence of 
that eyuality of communication which, for the first time, has been 
gained. over the pride of assumed superiority, by an imperial 
mandate. 

We proceed then to give a brief ge hical view of the po- 
sitions, and the probable advange or ‘the five ports which 
have been conceded to us. 

1. Hong-kong.—The island of Hong-kong is very irregular, 
surrounded by numerous smaller islands, scattered over the great 
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bay into which the Canton river flows through the Bocca-tigris. 
Its latitude, in a line drawn through the centre, is 22° 15’ N., 
and long. 114° 12’ E. Its average extent from east to west is 
about seven miles, and mean breadth from north to south four 
miles. The new buildings, rapidly increasing, and which will 
soon be enlarged into a splendid town, are on the northern 
side, facing the continent of China, and not more than a mile, 
and in one place half a mile across, from point to point. The 
anchorage is excellent all round it ; on the south side are seve- 
ral convenient bays, but a heavy swell is said to set in during 
the south-westerly monsoon, the wind sometimes increasing to 
a typhon (ta-fung, great wind). One of these storms overtook 
her Majesty’s plenipotentiary Elliot, and Sir Gordon Bremer, 
on their passage in a small vessel from Macao to Hong-kong, 
of such terrific violence, that they were almost prepared to 
resign their lives, before the resignation of their recent func- 
tions, into the hands of Sir Henry Pottinger and Sir William 
Parker. Of this fearful storm and escape, a painfully interest- 
ing narrative has been given by one of the parties. The dis- 
tance of Hong-kong from Canton is 102 English miles, and 
from Whampoa, where foreign ships take in and discharge their 
cargoes, 90 miles. Whether on this account it will be considered 
favourable or unfavourable for mercantile residences, the traders 
will soon discover; but as we are to be hereafter on terms of 
equality and friendship with the authorities of Canton, a nearer 
communication may perhaps be desirable, unless indeed it be 
considered in the light of a substitute for Macao, in which case 
the old system of having factories in the suburbs of Canton 
may perhaps be resorted to. At any rate, as it appears by the 
treaty that Hong-kong has been ceded in perpetuity to the 
crown of Great Britain (and we hope that the interpreters have 
clearly understood the Chinese character, implying “ perpe- 
tuity”), it must become a general mart for trade of all descrip- 
tions, where merchandize for sale or such as may be purchased 
can be safely warehoused. Should it turn out, however, that 
the Chinese meant only to confer on us the occupation simply, 
retaining the sovereignty, as in the case of Macao, even that 
will be sufficient for our purposes; and quite enough to excite 
the jealousy of the Portuguese, on witnessing the nig sew of 
Hong-kong, in proportion as that of Macao declines ; but that 
perhaps may be thought of little importance to us. 

There is a subject, however, connected with Hong-kong, of 
which we believe there can be but one opinion. Sir Henry 
Pe a on his first arrival, was greatly astonished, as well he 
might be, to find that large portions of the island had been 
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assigned to certain individuals, and that grants even had been 
made of whole villages, the rents of which the poor Chinese 
occupiers had been ordered to pay to the grantees. This can 
be no secret, for some of them have boasted of their estates in 
Hong-kong. 

Amoy or Gio-long-soo.—The island of Go-long-soo is in lat. 
24° 31’ N., and long. 118° 4’ E., divided only from the city of 
Amoy by a channel of little more than half a mile in width, afford- 
ing excellent anchorage for ships of the largest size, and opening 
into a spacious harbour, with good anchorage in every part of 
it. Go-long-soo, on w hich we apprehend will be our establish- 
ment, faces the central part of the island of Formosa to the 
east, and on the west is opposite to the main land of China, 
about where the boundary line lies between Quang-tong and 
Fo-kien. It is a small island, being little more than a mile 
from north to south, and three-fourths of a mile from east to 
west. At Amoy was once an establishment of the East India 
Company; but for some reason it was soon abandoned, pro- 
bably because Canton was, to the Chinese at least, the most 
convenient port, being in the direct line of communication with 
the central and northern provinces ; and if so, as the Chinese 
are not given to change, it may not now be found a place of 
much commercial importance. Besides, its position is not the 
most favourable for general access and egress, on account of the 
two monsoons, both of which set directly through the strait or 
channel of Formosa with great violence, so as to render it impos- 
sible for a sailing vessel to make way against them. We know 
not if Go-long-soo may not prove objectionable from its proxi- 
mity to Canton. The island is chiefly barren, and large blocks 
or bolders are strewed over its surface. It possesses abundance 
of excellent water; and trees and gardens of various vegetables 
and fruit are interspersed among the four or five villages on the 
island. 

It may be doubted if our establishment at Amoy, or the con- 
tiguous island, will abstract much of the commerce from Canton, 
as the communication with the latter from all parts of the Quang- 
tong province is more convenient and safe than by the naviga- 
tion of a sea, by no means free from storms or dangers. There 
is, however, a considerable trade with Formosa, with Cochin- 
china, and Siam, which may probably be extended, when our 
position there is once established. 

3. Foo-choo-foo.—The city of Foo-choo-foo is situate on 
lat. 26° 2’ north, and long. 119° 30’ east, on the river Min, which, 
alter spreading out to a wide sheet of water, and running about 
twenty-five miles, falls into a spacious bay, sheltered by numerous 
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islands, in which ships of the largest size may find safe anchorage 
in eight to twelve fathoms of water. Mr. Lindsay visited 
Foo-choo-foo, and says the river Min is navigable for ships of 
the largest burden to within ten miles of the town. He con- 
siders it as a more central situation than Canton for the distri- 
bution of British woollen manufactures. But the main object 
of an establishment at Foo-choo-foo is that of converting it 
into the port for the shipment of one particular description of 
tea. The province Fo-kien, of which it is the capital, and in 
which five-sixths of the bohea or black tea sent to England is 
produced, derives no benefit by its transit to Canton by land, 
instead of sending it to the capital to be conveyed by sea, by 
the numerous craft and hardy sailors, with both of which the 
coast of Fo-kien abounds. This article could be conveniently 
dropped down by the river Min, and other rivers, flowing 
easterly through the tea plantations, with every advantage. 
At present all the tea grown in this province is carried on men’s 
shoulders over a range of high mountains to the westward into 
the province of Kiang-see; it is conveyed through half this 
province to Kan-kiang river, a shallow, rapid, rocky stream, 
against which, being tranferred into boats, it is dragged along 
or pulled by men. Near the source of this river, at Nan-gan-foo, 
it is again transferred to men’s shoulders, is carried over the 
high mountain which separates Kiang-see from Quan-tong, 
again transferred into boats and dropped down the Pe-kiang to 
Canton. In the year 1816 Mr. Ball, who held the highly 
responsible office of Inspector of Teas, or tea-taster as vulgarly 
named, drew up a memoir, in which he shows, by calculations of 
the comparative expense between conveying the Bohea (Vou-he) 
by land and by sea to Canton, that it would make a difference 
in favour of the latter of fifteen per cent. on the cost of tea to 
the Chinese Hong merchants at Canton, or a saving in carriage 
alone on the whole cost of the quantity then received of £162,532 
per annum, and by recent information he makes the saving on 
the quantity exported in the two years 1836—-1838, to amount 
to the enormous sum of £216,818 per annum. Mr. Ball adds, 


“there are, however, savings on other items, and those consider- 
able, whose precise amount cannot be estimated—such as the teamen’s 
personal expenses ;—those of their clerks and others attending the 
boats ;—loss of time, and loss of comfort in being separated so far 
from their homes and families ;—the expense of transporting dollars 
from Canton to the amount at least of 2,500,000 per annum on the 
Company’s account alone ;—interest of money at a high rate ;—and 
damage of goods. All these expenses fall either directly or indirectly 
on the price of tea, and would be greatly diminished by the Com- 
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pany’s dealing near the spot where the principal article of export is 
grown and manufactured.” 

The Hong merchants, however, were either unwilling or 
unable to countenance such a change, which, though favourable 
to them, could not be acceptable to the ruling authorities of 
Canton, who have invariably set their faces against any attempt 
to divert the smallest portion of trade from “that capital ; and 
we think it not improbable that some of the mandarins in Pekin 
who played so successfully on Captain Elliot at Canton, may 
have created some reluctance on the part of the Emperor, which 
is expressed in his edict, of giving his assent to this port in par- 
ticular. Besides, the province of Fo-kien, having been the last 
to own its allegiance to the Tartar family, has always been re- 
garded with suspicion by the court. 

But the reduction in the price of black tea is not the only 
advantage that would be gained, if it were sent direct from 
Foo-choo-foo to England. [It is now known that since China 
has been blessed with the free trade mania, teas have been 
manufactured and adulterated at Canton. The good people of 
Europe have been led to believe that green tea and black tea- 
leaves are from two distinct species; and gardeners have exhi- 
bited them as Thea-bohea and the Thea-viridis—one having a 
broad and one a narrow leaf; like the broad and narrow-leaved 
myrtle, which the tea plant very much resembles: both, we 
believe, are varieties only, and not distinct species. 

Be that as it may, the good lady who has the teapot before 
her has only to examine the extracted leaves, and she will find 
both narrow and broad ones in the same pot, whether it pro- 
fesses to be green or black. The fact is, that all tea leaves of 
every kind can be converted into tea of either colour. She may 
find also leaves of the Camellia sesanqua, which is a tea, or 
rather, as botanists tell us, all teas are Camellias. To scent the 
best teas, the leaves and flowers of the Olea fragrans, the Chlo- 
ranthus inconspicuus, and the Gardenia florida, are mixed with 
them. Other articles of a less harmless description are added 
to inferior teas. A few years ago Mr. Reeves, an intelligent 
tea-taster at Canton, and Mr. Davis also, had the curiosity to 
visit a large manufactory of tea on the opposite side of the river 
to the factory. They found a large quantity of a coarse black 
tea, which grows in the province of Canton, and is known by 
the name of wo-ping. They found immense quantities of this 
heating upon iron plates, and during the process it was stirred 
up with a mixture of indigo, turmeric, and a white substance 
which they thought to be white lead, but was afterwards disco- 
ered to be powdered gypsum. The intention of these ingre- 
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dients was to give to the black wo-ping the blooming appearance 
of fine green tea. But the anti-narcotic quality which all tea- 
drinkers say the green teas possess, may be acquired from the 
juices of the leaf being less driven out than those of the black 
tea. The peculiar flavour which some teas possess is commu- 
nicated by the more agreeable adjuncts mentioned above. 

We only hope that none of the adulterated wo-ping is among 
the late importations, which have been generally complained of 
as very unlike the old East India Company’s teas. | 

4, Ning-po.—The city of Ning-po is in lat. 29° 50, and long. 
121°27 E. It is situated inland about ten miles on the left ban 
of the river Ta-shen, at the mouth of which is the fortified town 
of Ching-hai, which our troops reduced on their way to Ning-po» 
This city looks upon the hundred islands or more of Chusan, 
and is distant about thirty-eight miles from the city of Ting-hai, 
the capital of all these islands. It is about a square mile within 
the walls, and between four and five in circumference ; the po- 
pulation is supposed to be from two to three hundred thousand 
souls. We apprehend that our trading position will be at Ching- 
hai, which completely commands the river. 

Ning-po is well situated for a communication with the wealthy 
city of Hang-choo-foo, from which it is distant about sixty miles, 

artly by river and partly by land. It appears from one account 
that the Phlegethon steamer went above Ning-po about twenty 
miles up the river, finding sufficient water the whole way for 
vessels of small burthen. The country on each side was one 
vast plain, intersected with canals, in a high state of cultivation, 
and abounding with cattle in all directions, and at every four or 
five miles along the banks of the river was a considerable town. 
This river must lead in the direction of Hang-choo-foo. But 
another river falls into the estuary facing Chusan, which may 
properly be called the river of Hang-choo-foo. This estuary 
was sounded. At the mouth of the river the tide ran at the 
rate of eight knots; but one of the steamers ascended it about 
eighteen or twenty miles, when she met with an overfall, and a 
tide or current running eleven knots. The rest would require a 
land journey, if it were not that canals are cut in every ditec- 
tion in this fertile and populous part of the country. 

The city of Hang-choo-foo is the great emporium for all articles 
of commerce that pass through the southern provinces in theirway 
to the northward. The basin of the grand canal by which it is 
terminated is to the northward of the city. The principal streets 
consist almost entirely of shops and warehouses, many not infe- 
rior to the same kind in London. Mr. Barrow observes, that 
in most of these shops were exposed to view silks : different 

¥ 
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manufacture, dyed cottons and nankeens, and a great variety of 
English broad-cloaths, chiefly blue and scarlet. ln some of 
these shops were not fewer than ten or twelve persons serving 
behind the counter. The province of Tche-kiang, of which it is 
the capital, is said to produce more silk than all the other pro- 
vinces of the empire. 
5. Shang-hae.— This city is in lat. 31° 20’, longitude 120° 46”. 
It is situated on the left bank of the large river Woo-sung, 
being the first that falls into the Yang-tse-kiang, on its right 
bank, a little above its southern entrance. From the village of 
Woo-sung, it is distant about 35 miles up a fine navigable river, 
on which from 500 to 1000 large junks are generally navi- 
gating; but we shall give Sir Hugh Gough’s account of it, who 
says, “ It is a rich commercial city, with good walls in perfect 
repair, and about three miles and a quarter in circumference ; 
the population from 60,000 to 70,000 souls ; that nothing can 
exceed its position as a commercial city, and that large ships 
can be taken several miles above the city.” But on this point 
Sir William Parker is more explicit and what he says more im- 
portant ; taking the Nemesis steamer, the barge, and a boat, “We 
succeeded,” he says, “in ascending thirty-seven miles in a direct 
line, (and forty-seven miles, including the sinuosities of the river) 
above Shang-hae, when we were stopped by the shallowness of 
the water, at the entrance of a large lagoon; but having spoken 
with some small junks loaded with coal, which left Sou-choo- 
foo only on the preceding day, we satisfactorily ascertained that 
there is a water communication from the Woo-sung river with 
that rich and populous city, and that we had actually reached 
within twenty-five miles of it.” It is in fact all but ascertained 
that the Woo-sung river runs from the west into the canal, but its 
course is let off, by a sluice, on the opposite side. As Sou-choo- 
foo is, next to Hang-choo-foo, the wealthiest commercial city 
in the empire, and stands upon the banks of the Grand Canal, 
an intercourse, once opened with it, is likely to make Shang- 
hae the first and most important station that we have obtained. 
Mr. Barrow says the suburbs of Sou-choo-foo employed 
them full three hours in passing before they reached the walls 
of the city. That the multitude of the inhabitants, who ap- 
peared on the walls, were dressed in a superior manner, seemed 
to be more contented and cheerful than in any other place they 
had passed, and were mostly clothed in silk. The ladies were, 
ras. dressed in petticoats, and not in trousers ; their feet 
universally small. Numbers of these well-dressed ladies ap- 
pans in the passage yachts. “ The superior style of dress,” 
€ says, “ a the appearance of the women in public at this 
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place, could only be explained to us, by the writings of the 
Christian missionaries, who observe that the concubines of the 
mandarins and men of property are chiefly procured from the 
cities of Yang-choo-foo and Sou-choo-foo, where they are edu- 
cated in the pleasing arts of singing, music, and dancing, and 
every other accomplishment suitable to women of superior rank, 
in order to render them more agreeable and fascinating.” He 
reprobates the credulity of these holy men in supposing, and 
stating, that the principal trade of one of the largest cities in 
the world, whose population cannot be less than a million of 
souls, should consist in buying and selling ladies of pleasure. 
Vast plantations of mulberry are extended over this part of the 
country, from the banks of the Yang-tse-kiang to Hang-choo- 
foo, for feeding the silk-worm. ‘The trade in the manufacture 
of silks is fully equal to that of Hang-choo-foo; and the facility 
of communication with these two cities, from the port of Shang- 
hae, adds greatly to its value, provided no obstruction be thrown 
in the way, by the Chinese government, of such communication. 
Of course we can exercise no control over any regulation, they 
may think proper to make, with regard to the internal trade, or 
disposal of their products; but if they are disposed to deal 
honestly with us, en can be no doubt that a very brisk inter- 


change of commodities will take 1 between Shang-hae and 


the two cities above mentioned. e may observe also, that the 
green teas from the province of —_— and Hou-quang, if 
sent down by the Yang-tse-kiang to Woo-sung, might at once 
be shipped from thence to England, in their pure state, for there. 
is no reason to suppose that the tea-growers have any concern 
in adulterating the teas. 

Shang-hae is moreover the most convenient port from whence 
the broad-cloths and all other articles, suited for the northern 
provinces and the capital, could be supplied. The distance to 
the northern mouth of the grand canal is nothing for a steamer ; 
and the southern branch of the canal could rapidly convey the 
merchandize from the two great cities to Shang-hae; but we 
have our misgivings, that the Canton party in Pekin will make 
use of every exertion to keep up the long accustomed, and only 
recognized, intercourse of Europeans, with the port of Canton, 
which every one of the places conceded to us must tend to 
diminish. 

Having disposed of the localities and advantages of the five 
stations, we now approach the second point—the most important 
of all—as the whole success of our new position in China must 
depend upon the choice of fit and proper instruments, to carry 
out the provisions of the treaty; and we will not allow our- 
selves to doubt, for one moment, that a Conservative government, 
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in their selection of the five consular agents or superintend- 
ents of trade, will be guided solely by their fitness for the 
situation; and that it will not be left to the authorities in India 
or China to confer such appointments. It would be presump- 
tuous in us to point out the description of persons to be entrusted 
with the important duties to be committed to their charge ; but 
as they will have a new people (an odd phrase, perhaps, for the 
subjects of the oldest government existing on the face of the 
globe) to deal with, a new language, differing from all others, 
with new habits of life, new laws and customs, utterly at variance 
with our own, it must be obvious, that none but men of expe- 
rience in dealing with human kind, of sound practical know- 
ledge, and of business-like habits,—men possessed of a large 
fund of good humour, great forbearance, conciliatory manners, 
and benevolent disposition, can hope to be able to carry out, to 
their full extent, the advantages of which our new position in 
China affords so promising a prospect. 

It is true, the principal people they will have to deal with are 
represented, and we believe truly, as deceitful, and not very 
observant of truth, which are vices too common in all despotic 
governments ; but the middle and lower classes are civil, oblig- 
ing, honest, and hard-working ingenious oe “ They cer- 
tainly are,” says Mr. Davis, “ upon the whole, among the most 

ood-humoured people in the world, and the most peaceable.” 
To know the officers of the government well, we should venture 
to suggest, that each consular agent be supplied with a copy of 
the “ Blue Book” presented to parliament by command of her 
Majesty, that he may also see therein, and study to avoid, the 
rocks upon which Lord Napier and Superintendent Elliot were 
wrecked. 

As the precise meaning of expressions, and a clear conception 
of ideas, are generally found to be desirable in all intercourse 
between man and man, and much more so among a people 
whose language is altogether different from any other, partaking 
somewhat of a hieroglyphical or rather pictorial character, and 
in some respects doubtful or equivocal in its meaning, it will be 
highly advantageous that competent interpreters should be em- 

loyed at every station. We observe that, in the late epistolary 
intercourse, the offensive translation of obvious metaphors has 
been avoided ; such as the “ Barbarian Eye” for “ Foreign Su- 
perintendent,” “ Barbarian Queen,” where foreign was obviously 
the word meant to be used. 

There is a portion of our species however, which it will be 
advisable the consular agents should not be allowed to take with 
them, and that is, their wives, daughters, or ladies of any de- 
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scription. The Chinese have an inveterate dislike to foreign 
ladies ; they were strictly prohibited from entering the factory 
even at Canton; and when one of the gentlemen (then, we be- 
lieve, the chief) insisted on bringing his wife up from Macao, and 
succeeded in doing so by stealth, after every endeavour to obtain 
permission for her remaining, he was peremptorily ordered to send 
her away, or she would be removed by force. In endeavouring 
to obtain, from the authorities, the cause of their dislike to 
foreign ladies, the only answer that could be got was, that they 
understood the English ladies were fond of gadding in the streets 
and shops, which was not the custom of Chinese females; and 
that if they were permitted to do so in China, they would ex- 
pose themselves to be insulted and illtreated by the mob. 

We take for granted that a medical gentleman will be ap- 
pointed to each station. Nothing certainly so much conciliated 
the good feeling of the poor suffering Chinese, as the attention of 
our medical officers to the healing of their wounds, and their dis- 
tress by sickness: many hundreds of the sick, at the several places 
which fell into our hands, were relieved by them; for which 
the poor people were always ready to express their gratitude: 
they placed the utmost confidence in them, and cheerfully sub- 
mitted to amputations and other surgical operations with the 
utmost coolness. We are the more inclined to express our 
opinion on this subject, from having heard it observed by a gen- 
tleman, well versed in the character and habits of the Chinese, 
“ Tf you are anxious to induce them to become Christians, which 
all attempts have hitherto proved unavailing, send to them either 
clergymen who have some skill in medicine and surgery, or sur- 
geons of a pious turn, who would not object to give them instruc- 
tions in the principles of that faith.” We confess that, after all 
the attempts that have been made for the last 300 years and 
more, by the Jesuits and other orders of the Roman Catholic 
Church, without success, we have not much hope that we shall 
be able at once, by any means, to succeed, unless by taking 
the education of young persons into our hands. 

At present the Chinese may be said to be a people without 
any religion. They have no name even for the Creator of the 
Universe, no personification of the deity, no individuality in any 
supreme power; they offer up no prayers to any one, they pray 
indeed to none, nor have they congregational meetings for any 
kind of worship. They have festivals or sacrifices to certain 
supposed influences, of which Tien, the visible heaven, and Tee, 
the earth, are the principal. The mandarins and scholars, pur- 
suing their studies to qualify for offices of state, assemble at parti 
cular times to do honour to Confucius in the temple or hall, which 
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every city has dedicated to the memory of that ancient philoso- 
pher, whose ethics and political maxims may be said to be their 
only religion. The numerous temples and pagodas, with the 
immense and gorgeous figures they generally contain, were in- 
troduced and have since been kept up by the Western and 
Eastern Tartars, who profess the religion of the Grand Lama of 
Thibet, which is in fact that of Budh, a name the Chinese have 
transmuted into Fo. But they are despised by the Chinese, and 
treated with very little ceremony even by the Tartars, who, on 
their journeys on the public service, turn out the priests and 
take possession of the temples to lodge in. The only use made 
of them by the Chinese is, to consult the priests as to a lucky 
day for undertaking any important piece of business. Their 
priests receive no pay from the state, and subsist chiefly by 
alms and telling fortunes. 

There is another characteristic of the Chinese, on which in- 
deed the whole system of the government rests, and which 
exists in full vigour, after all other changes from its first esta- 
blishment by Confucius, who lived about 550 years before Christ, 
and about the same time with Pythagoras. ‘This was the esta- 
blishment of parental authority and filial piety, which became 
the model or type of political rule. The Chinese government 
ordained that, whatever power was granted to fathers over 


their children, should serve as the example, and for the sanction, 


of its own power. The Emperor styling himself the great 
father of all his people, could not be allowed less than to exer- 
cise his paternal right over all his children, among whom are 
included all the great officers of state, who, in their turn, take 
upon themselves the instruction and correction of those placed 
under their control, which they exercise to the full extent, and in 
every part of their several districts, and the same rule descends 
to all the inferior ofticers. Confucius carried his doctrine of filial 
piety to such a length that he laid it down as a maxim, which he 
strongly enjoined to a son, “ not to live under the same heaven 
with the slayer of his father.” But he also enjoined, that filial 
piety should not cease with the death of the father, but that, on 
a certain day of the year, a visitation by the whole family should 
be made to the tomb of their ancestors ; and such is their vene- 
ration for these places of sepulture, that the law has considered 
them sacred. These fabrics are sometimes built in good taste, 
but almost always in the form of the Greek Q, which Mr. 
Davis observes, if taken in the sense of “ the end,” is an odd 
accidental coincidence. 
We notice this trait in the Chinese code, because great of- 
fence was given by some of our troops, after the capture of some 
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iplace in the neighbourhood of Canton, proceeding to break 
open, out of mere curiosity, one of these tombs. It may be 
recollected that, in the early part of the Canton disputes, a fleet 
of junks, commanded by Admiral Quan, came down the river 
and engaged two of our ships of war, the Druid and the Hya- 
cinth, which, after blowing up one or two of the Chinese, and 
occasioning considerable slaughter, thought they had done 
enough and were retiring, when the gallant Quan put his 
squadron about and pursued our ships. At the capture of one 
of the islands this brave officer fell, and was promiscuously, 
among others, buried by our people. The following day a flag 
of truce came off with a request from the relations of Quan to 
be allowed to remove his body. The request was instantl 
complied with, but as it had not been known or scoala, 
when interred with others, some difficulty occurred in finding it. 
However it was discovered and exhumed; and as it was borne 
away by his sorrowing relations, the captain of the Blenheim, 
much to his honour, ordered a salute of minute guns to be 
fired, showing thereby to the Chinese, as Captain Bingham says, 
“That a civilized enemy never scruples to show respect to a 
valiant foe.” These little attentions are never thrown away upon 
a subdued people, and none more than the Chinese are alive to 
any disrespect or disregard of their established customs or pre- 
judices, of which this is one of the strongest. 

We reluctantly touch upon the opium question, which, however, 
is one not unlikely to be brought into discussion, and probably 
to create some degree of embarrassment. After all, it is a very 
simple one, if managed with discretion, which it has not hitherto 
been. The real fact is, that the officers of the Chinese go- 
vernment at Canton were desirous of letting the smuggling of 
the article go on undisturbed, and in fact aided its introduction, 
deriving a profit by it; but when the superintendent of trade 
threw himself into the arms of the great smugglers, and the 
succeeding superintendent left his quarters at Macao, to do the 
same, the practice became so notorious that the officers could 
no longer abstain from taking public notice of it. Besides, the 
superintendent was so incautious as, forcibly, to take out of 
custody one of the opium dealers, so placed by the authorities 
of Canton, and carry him away into the factory. From this 
moment, finding their authority set at nought, they became irre- 
concileable, and Captain Elliot, as he says to save his life, sur- 
rendered the whole of the opium, pledging the name of the 
Queen for payment of its value to the owners, who were of 
course delighted with so unlooked for a clearance. No one can 
suppose that opium was not in use, and smuggled in, during the 
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East India Company’s monopoly; but their servants had the 
good sense and prudence to take no notice of it, as it was a 
Chinese affair and not theirs. So now, under the new system, 
we do not think that the consular agents can or ought to take 
any part in this question, it being one of municipal regulation. 
The Chinese may be told, that every nation takes its own mea- 
sures to prevent the introduction of contraband articles; that Hol- 
land attempts to pour into England illicit gin; France, brandies; 
America, tobacco: and that neither America, France, nor Hol- 
land consider themselves bound to take any measures for pre- 
venting their subjects from introducing it into the country of a 
friendly power; and that England is obliged to maintain a coast 
guard of some five hundred naval officers, with half as many 
thousand men, at a great expense, stationed along the coast, for 
the purpose of preventing the introduction of these prohibited 
articles. In this, or some similar manner, ought China to take 
her own measures to crush the practice which she affects to 


consider as an evil. 

The practice, however, if not put a stop to, will prove a very 
serious evil to our trade; for whether it be smuggled in, or the 
entrance of it be legalized, the effect will be nearly the same. 
The money that should be paid for tea, silk, and other articles, 
will be paid for the purchase of opium, and if we are to credit 


the reports of the Emperor and his ministers, the great evil of the 
use of opium is considered by them to be much less, in a moral 
point of view, than that of its abstracting the sycee or pure 
silver from the currency of the country. We too at home had 
abundance of lamentations over the opium miseries of the 
Chinese at the distance of fifteen thousand miles, by those who 
have not a sigh or a sixpence to bestow on their countrymen in 
their gin-drinking miseries. In point of fact, every person who 
has had experience of China, the Indian Islands, Pent and 
Turkey agree, that the opium stories of its dreadful effects are 
gross exaggerations, and that it produces not half so much dis- 
gusting misery as gin drinking. But we hear no more of it for 
the present; and, as the Blue Book tells truly the whole story, 
it affords therefore an additional reason for sending it to every 
station. 

All the mischief that has happened in China, during the last 
seven or eight years, is the natural result of the alteration of 
matters to a system of “ Free Trade.” It destroyed an exten- 
sive and flourishing commerce, by which many thousand families 
obtained a decent support, and reduced them to beggary; it 
destroyed the exchequer receipt of three millions of revenue 
without the trouble or expense of collecting ; it deluged China 
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with opium, which was the cause of bloodshed to thousands, 
and brought millions to a state of poverty and misery, not by 
its use or abuse, but by creating a destructive war. But we 
have now before us the prospect of a more extensive trade, 
even than that which was carried on by the East India Com- 
pany; and if it were possible for English merchants to go 
quietly and leisurely to work, there is no doubt our connection 
with China would regularly increase far beyond what it ever was. 
But the English merchant is impatient of delay, and eager to 
speculate upon the appearance of any fresh opening for demand. 
At present our warehouses are supposed to be filled with manu- 
factures of different kinds; their fall in price, from the late stagna- 
tion, will encourage speculations beyond what prudence can ap- 
prove. As is well said in one of the papers, “China will open 
a new field for these unsaleable commodities ; herds of sharkish 
adventurers, who hear that China is a large country with nume- 
rous inhabitants, but are totally ignorant of what the Chinese 
want or can give in return, will obtain any credit from the phle- 
thoric warehouses of Leeds and Manchester, will inundate the 
five open ports of China with goods unfitted for the market, and 
for which that country has nothing to exchange. There will be 
a temporary briskness in English trade, and a crash.”* 

All this is comme a l’ordinaire: an evil that will soon cure 
itself. The Chinese are a more phlegmatic and cautious race, 
and may inspire a little caution into our own people; and we 
trust that a spirit of good-will and unanimity may, when they 
come to understand each other, equally animate the two nations, 
and that both will experience the wow Ae flowing from the great 
and important result of a war, the continuance of which could 
benefit neither. 

We find that the English in China are all speculating on the 
srobability of an embassy to Pekin, which we understand has 
hon taken up by certain persons here, and that conjectures have 
been thrown out even as to the person on whom that honour is to 
be bestowed. We can hardly imagine that, after the experience of 
the two last embassies, another will very soon be thought of. We 
should pity the poor wretch condemned to such a punishment. 
Look but a moment to the treatment experienced by Lord 
Amherst, who was fortunately saved from all but degradation 
by the determined resolution of one of his colleagues. We have 
a letter before us from one of the party who shared the insult and 
indignity offered to them, who says, “As toa resident at Pekin, 
I think we are much better without it. He would be very much 
like a resident in Newgate, with the ultimate prospect of being 

* Spectator. 
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hanged.” Are we prepared, it may be asked, to send a noble- 
man or gentleman up the Pei-ho, with a flag at his mast-head 
inscribed, “ The English ambassador bearing tribute to the 
Emperor of China ;” is there an Englishman ready to accede 
to the humiliating and degrading ceremony of the Koo-too ; 
to go on his knees, and thump his head nine times on the 
ground, to the sound of a kettle-drum or gong? If we are 
to exhibit ourselves in Pekin, let it, at least, be first ascertained, 
and from the emperor himself, if he is prepared to extend the 
equality he has conceded to us by treaty, to his own individual 
person ; if he will forego the odious ceremony. Then if he as- 
sents, let an embassy by all means be sent to him, though we 
cannot divine for what good purpose ; but we do divine it would 
be the last he would ever receive ; for the party, and it is a strong 
one, in the capital, composed of those who were of the war fac- 
tion, and opposed to the peace, would avail themselves of such 
a degradation, on the part of the emperor, and do their best to 
deprive him of his throne and life. 

If indeed it be not an idle story, circulated in China, that 
overtures were made, by the same influential party in Pekin, to 
the British authorities in the country, the object of which was, to 
depose the emperor, place another on the throne, establish a 
modification of the constitution, and to enter, should the revo- 
lution succeed, into a treaty of alliance and friendship with 
Great Britain, political and commercial —if we did not consider 
this as an absurd hoax, we should say, that nothing would tend 
so much to bring about such a scheme, wild and wicked as it is, 
than a concession like that to which we have above alluded. 
But in the present state of China, let but the emperor adhere to 
the ancient laws and usages, and the above scheme would be as 
absurd and impracticable, as if the Emperor of China should 
undertake, by way of retaliation, to depose the Queen Victoria, 
and place one of his Tartar mandarins on the throne of Great 
Britain. 

That the Chinese, however, particularly in the southern and 
western provinces, form themselves into secret societies, some- 
thing of the freemason kind, is well known; and their object is 
suspected, by the Tartars, to be that of planning some scheme of 
overturning their government; something of the kind would 
appear from the extreme caution of keeping themselves separate 
from the Chinese in all the great cities of the empire, their 
houses being armed and walled off. Thus Sir Hugh Gough, on 
the capture of Cha-poo, found about a fourth part of the city 
separated from the rest by a wall, within which alone the Tartar 
population were residing. Every male adult, he says, would 
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appear to be a soldier, as in every house were two or three 
matchlocks, with a quantity of swords, bows and arrows. This 
he supposes to be a Mantchou privilege, as the arms of the 
Chinese troops are collected in arsenals. 

The advocates for an embassy quote the fact of the Rus- 
sians having an establishment in Pekin; but what is it? The 
Empress Catherine applied to that most liberal and intelligent 
of Tartar emperors, j on to be allowed to send some half- 
dozen young men to the capital to learn the Chinese language, 
as the best mode of conducting the transactions at the great 
mart of Kiacta, on the frontier of the two nations, and where 
frequent disturbances and quarrels were occasioned by the two 
parties not understanding each other’s language. He assented, 
and the college, as it is called, has been kept up ever since, the 
youths being attended by an old priest, and shut up within walls, 
forbidden to go abroad, unless occasionally under proper vigi- 
lance. The scholars are replaced every five or six years. This 
forms but an indifferent precedent for sending an ambassador. 
But Russia did send an embassy to China, and her ambassador 
went through the ceremony of the-koo-too, on first obtaining 
from the Emperor a pledge, that when his ambassador went to 
Russia, he should go through the same ceremony ; it is not neces- 
sary to say he neither sent nor ever meant to send one. Let 
us then in such a matter feel our way cautiously and gradually ; 


and above all not follow the example likely to be set by our 
mercantile traders, whose vocation is to speculate, and whose 
losses or gains are their own; but the speculations of a govern- 
ment affect more or less the whole community. 


Nore.—WVe wish to explain why tivo articles on the same subject 
appear in this Number. The first is on the General Characteristics of 
the Chinese, and applies to all times; the second is special, obviously 
derived from the highest sources of intelligence, and is peculiarly appli- 
cable to the present moment, including recent important transactions in 
China, and others, more important, still pending. The former Article 
was printed off before a line of the latter was written.—Eniror. 








CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


Art. XI1.—American Antiquities and Researches into the Origin and 
History of the Red Race. By A. N. Bradford. New York. 1841. 


Tue work before us would, if it had been well digested, have fur- 
nished materials that might have gone far to clear the hitherto inso- 
luble problem of the peopling of America. Analogies however escape 
from it that point out an Asiatic origin, such as the use of copper 
tools, and an actual head of Asiatic features found at Nashville or 
Tennessee on an earthen vessel. New York, Georgia, Virginia, and 
Florida abound in remains in the shape of buildings, of very high 
antiquity, clearly beyond the present powers of the red men to con- 
struct. Various other states contain fortifications of ancient cha- 
racter. Tumuli with remains also occur to a great extent, and they 
evidence that the ancient inhabitants burnt their dead. Pearls have 
been found in some of them. But passing from the United States to 
Mexico, we here find the clearest traces of powerful nations having 

erished, who built cities of extraordinary beauty and magnificence. 
Two thousand temples existed in Mexico, and eight of a very high cha- 
racter, of which the great Teocalli is well known to those acquainted 
with the history of the early invasion by the Spaniards, Xochicalco, 
a pyramid yet extant, contains many hieroglyphic signs and human 
figures, sitting in the Asiatic manner, cross-legged, and crocodiles 
spouting water: it is 6000 feet above the level of the sea, on the ele- 
vated plain of Cuemava. ‘Tezcuco exhibits remains of astounding 
magnificence, and was anciently beyond all question a city equal to 
Torquemada’s a containing, he tells us, 140,000 houses. 
Mexico was served also by an aqueduct. The statues found through- 
out Mexico exhibit strong Egyptian affinities. The hieroglyphical 
paintings are now familiar to the student of antiquity, since they are 
in nearly every museum. The Retiarius appears on several of the 
Mexican MSS., and the shields therein depicted very much resemble 
those Greeco-Italian forms commonly called Etruscan. There appears 
very clear evidence that the seventh century may be assigned as the 
period for most of their pyramids. The Cyclopean arch occurs in 
their buildings. 

In South America the mounds and graves disclose a variety of im- 
plements, gold utensils, looking-glasses of stone, &c.; the axes disin- 
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terred are some of them of copper. From one of the huacas or 
mounds an arm and hand of gold was dishumed. In one huaca opened 
in 1576, a Spaniard found so large a quantity of gold, that the royal 
fifth amounted to 9362 ounces, the value of the whole being one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. What king ever rested 
so royally? The empire of the Incas exhibits throughout a costly 
magnificence, unknown to any other nations. 

And what inferences may be drawn from these details as to the 
origin of the red race? W. von Humboldt says, that it is not clear to 
him whether the savage state is to be looked on as the dawning of a 
society about to rise, or whether it is not a state of decadence. We 
rather favour the latter opinion, which the monuments bear out. 

The traditions of the red men are also strongly in favour of Chris- 
tianity, but it is difficult to separate now the Christian story from the 
red man’s. We ourselves entertain no doubt of the double progress 
over Behring’s Straits of some Asiatics, and of the drift of many vessels 
even of the low ancient calibre to America. Captain Inglefield, of the 
Centaur, in 1782, sailed upon the Atlantic Ocean three hundred 
leagues in an open pinnace, without compass, chart, or sail, and ulti- 
mately landed at Fayal! Many ancient barks could have achieved 
the same with ease. Cuvier did not consider the red man as an ad- 
ditional division from the great races among whom the earth is 
divided, the Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian. Under the second 
of these doubtless the red man may be reckoned. The Copts of 
Egypt are also represented of a copper colour, and the Chinese ex- 
hibit common lines of resemblance. The religion of the Mexicans 
also has considerable resemblance to Christianity and its doctrine, 
and their customs are very analogous to many Hindoo practices. The 
red race may be traced in their affinities under various modifications 
into Etruria, Egypt, Madagascar, ancient Scythia, China, Mongolia, 
Hindoostan, and even the Polynesia. We purposely abstain from 
the question of language, for we shall bring the great point of the origin 
of language shortly before our readers, from unique sources of ma- 
terials. How has America been peopled? It has been doubtless 
peopled from various parts of the world, but chiefly from Asia, as we 
should naturally expect. The red man is of one blood with his bro- 
ther. 





Art. XII.—Poets and Poetry of America, By R.F.Griswold. Phi- 
ladelphia. 1842. 
We shall dispatch this volume with ,a brief notice, for in truth we 
have great difficulty in reading any poetry so deficient in harmony as 
the American. Absence of a holy embalmed. past we naturally 
anticipate in such poetry: possibly American associations are not the 
most pleasing to an Englishman; but this prose poetry is really not 
indurable. Why do not the Americans at least get up the musical 
mechanical harmony of Pope, if they fail in higher points. With the 
exception of Dana, imagination, even independent of expression, is at 
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a lowebb. Yet the following subjects, as noticed by the author of 
the work before us, ought to give out something even from this cal- 
culating nation; Voyages of the Old Norsemen, Columbus, the fall 
of Mexico and Peru, their Ruins, the Puritans, &c. Still we think 
that protection for copyright, and the dishonest piratical character in 
literature, conduce greatly to this absence of men of mark. Interna- 
tional copyright would lead to that mind protection that is required 
to form the great in the riches of cultivated intellect. In the first of 
these poets, Freneau, we read the following comfortable opinion : 
“ In spite of all the learned have said, 
I still my own opinion keep ; 
The posture that we give the dead, 
Points out the soul's eternal sleep.” 
This, with the well-known usage— 
‘* Eastward ever turn the dead man’s feet” — 


appears a somewhat singular assertion, and the tendency rather blas- 
phemous. Of John Trumbull we have simply to observe, that he is 
flippant and dull. Passing others we come to Joel Barlow, actually 
in Three Cantos, upon Hasty Pudding. This gentleman’s muse seems 
of a hot temperament—‘“ Sosuins of the New England Villages’’ fol- 
lows. Weare pleased with the spirit of Washington. Allston and Ame- 
rica’s Address to England is at least sisterly and kind. We recom- 
mend him to the Americans to write their English despatches. So are 
we also with the lines, ‘I see thee still,” of Charles Sprague, which are 
tenderly affectionate. Percival is one of the best known poets of the 
west in this country. Lydia H. Sigourney is among the sweetest of 
these writers; her ballad of “ Bernardine du Born” is couched in a 
true legendary spirit. The euphonious name of Peabody follows, 
and is not amongst the worst in the American Helicon. A.C, Greene 
has a spirited ballad, the “ Baron’s last Bequest.” C. F. Hoffinan 
has a poem “ On the Origin of Mint Juleps,” a beverage which we 
should rather shun to taste, from prudential reasons. ‘ The Jewish 
Battle Song,” of P. Lunt, is not without spirit, though an obvious imi- 
tation of “The Assyrian came down like the Wolf on the fold.” 
“The Dirge of Alaric,” by E. Everett, is spirited. “ The Dying 
Archer” is beautifully given, though an obvious imitation of “ Robin 
Hood.” With this we close this brief paper, and if we have neglected 
to make extracts, we have at least given references to a large portion 
of what is good in this collection, and enabled our readers to arrive 
without trouble at some of the best morceaus. 





Art. XII1.—Life of Jean Paul Frederic Richter, together with his Auto- 
biography. Translated from the German. Boston. 


Tue first part of this life is from the autobiography of Richter ; the 
second is compiled from the Wahrheit aus Jean Paul’s-Leben, Spazier, 
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and the correspondence with his friends. We have only room fora very 
brief notice. It is fearfully painful to read the following inculcations 
on Christianity from Jean Paul to his son on his theological studies. 
“In all the conversation of Christ there is not a single word of the 
doctrine of all souls falling at the same time with Adam, or of satis- 
faction for sin. May God, my dear son, direct you to the cheerful 
Christianity of a Herder, and Jacobi, and Kant.” This language to a 
youth who, from a pious feeling, must deeply enter into such pas- 
sages as this. “ The Son of Man is come to save that which was 
lost. 1 came not to judge the world, but to save the world.” 

The Christianity of Jacobi is in one sense good, but only in the 
sense in which he wholly differed from Richter, ‘* That philosophy is 
impatient to clear up the eternal mystery, and that we receive light 
through divine Grace alone and not through human reason.” As for 
Kant he lowered the sense of Christianity to a system of duties, and 
Herder was as much philosopher, in a bad sense of the word, as Chris- 
tian. The young man with such guides and a sire of such opinions 
lapsed into mysticism and died despondingly, and is really much to 
be pitied; but we trust the Book shed a light on his decline that no 
philosophy can impart. Richter held a system of ultra-Christianity 
beyond the Revealed. ‘“ There is no other Revelation than the ever- 
continuing,” was his favourite notion: This idea Goethe has im- 
proved, though without much Christian spirit. He borrowed largely 
from Jean Paul without acknowledgment. It is quite true that the 
Bible opens in a ew sense on its readers, and that it rises in sense 
with the intelligence and devotedness of the reader, but this is not the 
notion of Jean Paul. 

His son’s theological tutor, among other vagaries, held all the his- 
torical persons of the Old Testament to be astronomical emblems. No 
wonder the poor youth was crazed, crushed, ruined. Some, however, 
of Richter’s remarks are very beautiful—* Knowing each other again 
(in a future state) is the cardinal point of immortality, as many pater- 
nosters close with a relic.” Carlyle has exhibited Jean Paul traves- 
tied to the British public, and commits the incessant annoyance of 
travestying his style daily, but this will end in his being read by no 
one at last. For principles few seek his guidance, since he is an ever 
varying point in space without fixity. Nothing can be worse than his 
recent maddenings. This school has set in any thing but glory. The 
world’s heart has rejected its false mingling of the ideal and the spi- 
ritual, the philosophical and the Christian, and of neology with the- 
ology. ‘The sense of mankind is rapidly rejecting these would-be- 
guides who conduct themselves and their readers into the Serbonian 
bog of gloom and infidelity. 
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Art. XIV.—Ludwig Tieck’s gesammelte Novellen. Neue Folge, 4 
+4 5 § 5 
Bande. Breslau. 1842. 


For more than fifty years has Tieck maintained a post of honour 
amongst the literary “ notabilities” of Germany. His lyrics are ex- 
tremely pretty and phantastic, his dramas models in their own peculiar 
half-poetic and half-ironic style; but his novels, or rather tales, 
have perhaps more real worth than either his plays or his poems, and 
will probably live the longest. This new series is, upon the whole, 
fully equal to the former. It contains five ‘‘ Novellen,” the last of 
which, and by far the worst (though not without merit), called “ The 
Scarecrow” (Die Vogel-scheiiche), fills two out of the four volumes. 
Perhaps the second tale, “ ‘The Poet and his Friend,” which treats of 
Shakspeare and Lord Southampton, will be found the most interesting 
by the English reader. It is a continuation of a former tale by Tieck 
on the same subject, published several years ago. ‘There is much 
that is truly admirable in this story, particularly the description of the 
reconciliation betwixt Shakspeare and his old father. It is well 
known that Tieck adores, and as it were “lives” in that greatest poet 
of all ages, and much that he has here made him say is worthy even 
of a Shakspeare. Still it must be confessed, that in this instance as in 
all others, Tieck ever and anon peeps through the mantles of the cha- 
racters which he introduces ; in fact they are all more or less modified 
copies of Tieck, whether young or old, male or female, ignorant or 
learned. ‘The very servants talk like philosophers. This is no doubt 
a great fault in one point of view, but still if we take him for all in 
all, we cannot deny that Tieck is the first living tale-writer of Ger- 
many, or indeed of Europe. Despite his faults, in this his peculiar 
branch he is not to be surpassed. Before concluding, we would also 
direct the attention of the reader to the third tale (Liebeswerben), 
* Wooing,” which is an admirable satire at once on German Unbelief 
and German Superstition, two things which so naturally go together. 
No admirer of Tieck will be disappointed by this new series of his 
tales. He is still as original, as phantastic, as witty, as philosophical 
as ever. In fine, he is still—Tieck. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


——— 


Tue novelty and extent of view embodied in the subjoined letter, which our 
readers will readily perceive, forms one main reason for our insertion of it. The 
reading ladies of Germany form a class perfectly unique. They are little known; 
even the celebrated Rahel but partially in England; and we trust we shall be 
enabled to give in our correspondent’s communications not only what is novel, a 
female view of German literature, but also the thoughts of one, from her high 
position, connected with all that is great in reminiscence and living reality in 
her country. Either of these points would be interesting, and when both are 
united with comprehensiveness of view and a deep penetration that rarely falls to 
the lot of even her sex to enjoy, they form an aggregate influence that cannot but 
charm. Female writers dwell generally on the surface points, and describe them 
with unrivalled excellence. We shall not apologize for the obvious tendency of 
our fair correspondent’s notions. It is the peculiarity of the youthful writers, 
and of the female writers of Germany especially, to run rather wild on political 
subjects, which deeper reflection induces both parties to alter, and to see that 
even Germany is better governed according to the notions of its rulers, than 
those of literary savans or university professors: 


Letter on the State of General Literaiure in Germany. 
(FROM A GERMAN CORRESPONDENT.) 


You call upon me to describe the state of literature in this country at the 
present moment. Do you know, my most respected friend, that you thus urge 
me in the most friendly manner to a task as difficult to execute as that of the 
Danaides of old; and that you do this as if a kind of scribbling child’s play, a 
comfortable half-dosing chat, a talk about “all the world and his wife,” were the 
only needful requisites for my communications ; as if, in fine, I had but to follow 
the whim of the moment, and not pursue that definite aim and object, the attain- 
ment of which you have, notwithstanding, so expressly desired and required. 
The theme you have given me is extremely confused, and divided into innu- 
merable branches, I shall therefore be compelled to tax all my faculties to the 
utmost, and speak as if something painful were under consideration. 

For our Germany is labouring at present, in a social point of view, under a 
lingering disease—a disease occasioned by the slow, yet sure advances of an 
internal and national power of self-judgment; and the very same process of 
development, with all its changing moods of ebb and tide, of advance and retreat, 
is repeated at the present moment in the world of literature of the day. We all 
hope that Germany may, both in a social and literary point of view, attain, ere 
long, an epoch of virility, of firmness and decision, with an active feeling of 
nationality and true liberty of thought, word and action. In the mean time we 
are in an intermediate state of doubt and indecision: we grasp, and then again 
abandon ; appropriate the mental products of other countries to ourselves, and 
cast away all that we have thus gained. Ina word, we find ourselves in an 
epoch of slow and changeful recovery, during which we exhibit much praise- 
worthy aptitude, and a strength of which we were not ourselves aware until we 
had began to employ it. 

One of our best historians, Schlosser, was the first to point out the mutual 
influences which have ever existed amongst us ;—first, of literature on everyday 
life; and secondly, of the history of the day on that very literature. We have 
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not only confessed the justice of Schlosser's observation, but we have also recog- 
nized his “ History of the Eighteenth Century” to be the very original pro- 
pounder and supporter of that principle, which we everywhere inculcate, viz. 
that the closest connection subsists betwixt the condition of our times and people 
and the latter’s mental and literary creations. 

An exception to this general rule will be found in the case of our deeply 
learned and universally esteemed savans and professors, and the laborious stu- 
dies of their untiring brains. These men go on their way silently and tranquilly ; 
their four walls being more effectual barriers to them against disturbances ema- 
nating from the stranger world without, than the wall of China has ever proved 
to the people of that antediluvian country. It is only necessary to have been in 
the company of German “ chamber professors’ for one quarter of an hour, to 
know that they are not only a peculiar nation, but a singular species of cosmo- 
polites, who form as it were for themselves, by the mere emission and inhalation 
of the breath of life, the only atmosphere requisite for their well-being. Of these 
silent beings I do not here speak ; the movement of our times scarcely, if at all, 
affects them. But our political and belle-lettristical critics—our other thinkers, 
statesmen, critics, and artists—our geniuses and our legislators,—all these afford 
numberless proofs of the truth of Schlosser’s assertion, inasmuch as all of them 
declare their times to be restrictive of and unfavourable to the development of 
eminent “ individual talent.” We do not even hope for a Schiller or a Goethe 
from “ the present ;” and | almost believe that we render the appearance of such 
a being an impossibility, by our utter want of any real, long-continued and 
enthusiastic interest or desire. The inward convulsive movements of the body 
of the State make it altogether useless to attempt producing a lasting and uni- 
versal effect on our people, although it is easy to excite an ephemeral sympathy ; 
and this impossibility of effecting anything on a great scale increases indeed the 
general amount of productions, but lessens true nobility of conception, and sub- 
jects each separate work to the influences of place, time and fashion. 

I shall be compelled to bring long medleys of heterogeneous creations before 
you in my letters; and I must now call your attention, before I commence my 
task, to the fact, that the lighter literature of Northern and of Southern Ger- 
many, with some few exceptions, is altogether distinct, and has little or nothing 
in common. In Vienna the names of those books are scarcely known which are 
all the rage at Berlin. And the same disregard of our neighbours’ productions 
is manifested by us even to a more unjustifiable extent, for the works of a great 
nnmber of truly excellent poets and authors of Austria never once enter ou 
booksellers’ shops. 

The only recent means of communication existing betwixt these two parts of 
our country may be found in the productions, passing current in both, of that 
fairer sex, universally regarded as all-conquering and invincible. Our writing 
iadies do not fear the Scylla and Charybdis which, under the forms of poverty 
and fashion, menace and terrify all our other authors: they write to please 
themselves, and, strange to say, they seem to please all. 

“ But what has poverty to do with the applause of the public?” you ask. 
Much, alas! very much. Our educated middle classes are poor; and thus in 
those parts of Germany which may be said to form its real core, those bocks 
alone are purchased which are absolutely required. The lawyer buys juridical 
treatises—the economist, essays on agriculture—and the theologist, argumenta- 
tive productions in his own branch of study. The ladies alone have succeeded— 
heaven knows how! in procuring a more extended circle of readers for their 
works. From Rahel and Bettina to Madame de Paalzow and Countess Hahn- 
Hahn, novels and travelling sketches, by one and all these ladies, will be found 
in every part of Germany, amongst the highest as well as the middle classes, 
and even it: the hands of our most learned and bookworm professors. They are 
bought and read likewise universally, and in a word have been till now quite the 
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rage. That the demand for such a literature as this brings no slight evils in its 
train, I scarcely need inform you. Even in your own country, an all that is 
classical is so highly honored, how many readers are there who are well 
acquainted with the celebrated authors of the last century? People cannot read 
all, and the flimsy and the sterling seldom go together. 

But before I speak of the separate books, and the still often important, though 
not perfectly impartial productions of our female authors, I must allude “ en 
passant” to a class of works almost universally read in Prussia and Saxony, but 
which never pass Austria’s frontier. Twenty years ago our students and our 
women never dreamt of reading political treatises; they remained exclusively in 
the hands of statesmen and men in the possession of positive political offices. 
Even our speculators and merchants scarcely ever looked intothem. The news- 
papers contained all the news of the day; all that it seemed positively necessary 
to know. Besides, those works were not written in a style calculated to make 
them popular: none dreamt of influencing by such productions a people not yet 
sufficiently formed, in a political point of view, either to esteem or to understand 
them. I think indeed that it may be pretty safely asserted, that the public at 
large first began to take an interest in such works in 1838, when the professors 
of Gottingen refused to take the oath of allegiance to the present monarch of 
Hanover, on the score of his not acceding to the constitution of the country. 
The pamphlets of “the Seven,” as they were called, were read with much eager- 
ness and avidity, inasmuch as these men were regarded as the representatives 
and champions of the popular cause. y 

At about the same time the ecclesiastical dispytes in the Rhenish provinces 
attracted much attention. The vicinity of France and the publicity of the 
courts of justice in these provinces, had exercised an influence over the public 
mind there which could not well fail to demonstrate itself on such an occasion. 
Numberless books, pamphlets and treatises made their appearance; people soon 
began to take an interest not only in the mere naked facts, but also in the causes 
and tendencies of those facts, and a general craving for information on this sub- 
ject displayed itself on all sides. 

Any and every thing, once begun in Germany, is like the oriental story-teller, 
almost endless. It continues to advance simultaneously in all directions; and 
thus is it that we have now not only popular prose authors, who treat of the 
political interests of State and People, but also poets, who violently oppose what 
they consider abuses in government and religion. And although these writers 
are deprived of their offices (when they happen to hold any), and now and then 
even imprisoned, their works still fly like young and ardent eagles over the 
frontiers of states and walls of cities.* Auersperg’s and Lenau’s writings you 
know yourself. The most remarkable of our guife modern works of this kind 
are Herwegh’s Poems, Hoffinann von Fallersleben’s “ Unpolitical Songs,” and 
Dingelstadt’s “ Ditties of a Cosmopolitical Watchman.” 

Herwegh is undoubtedly a true poet; but I do not deny that I could not help 
thinking a little of Don Quixote ae I read his repeated orders and solicita- 
tions “ to brandish the sword on high! "’ and heard (in fancy’s ear) his undoubt- 
edly musical, but extremely martial trumpets. {f, as his admirers assert, his 
songs are only directed against the abuses of systems, not against individuals—if 
no blood is to flow after all this parade,—then it does seem to me that Mr. 
Herwegh might walk about just as well and go just as far in everyday boots, as 
on those gigantic cothurns upon which he now promenades so furiously, although 


* We cannot forbear making one remark “en passant’’ on our correspondent’s obser- 
vations. We are aware that it may be desirable in some instances to change the 
despotic governments of Germany and of Europe generally to constitutional wonar- 
chies; but we are also aware that this desirable change cannot be effected in a moment, 
and that it must be retarded by the mad rhapsodies of a Herwegh and men of similar 


calibre. 
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it cannot be doubted that his fierce ditties have excited no slight degree of 
enthusiasm amongst the students of our universities. But as for all this talk 
about “ hewing and hacking,” it would be just as well to wait for the time when 
it may be really needed ;—for a war with some foreign nation for instance, when 
it is to be trusted that we should quickly prove that we yet know how to defend 
ourselves, However, despite the one cardinal fault attending these productions, 
of throwing a firebrand uselessly amongst the wild and ardent spirits of our 
youth, these songs have many real excellences, and it is impossible not to 
admire the beauty of thought and poetical harmony of versification displayed in 
them.* 

After a more humorous and a more sprightly fashion, but in no less plain 
and decided terms, does Hoffmann von Fallersleben express his sentiments. 
The delightful spirit of light, sarcastic humour which distinguished his little 
Allemaiiian Poems was only now and then checkered by a momentary display 
of more concentrated bitterness of soul. In general he amuses at the very mo- 
ment that he inspires, and thus coaxes his readers, as it were melodiously, into 
strife, discord and dissension. Still he is not devoid of real power or sense; he 
is the experienced man by the side of the enthusiastic youth, Herwegh; but at 
the same time many little weaknesses may be laid to his charge, with vapid 
commonplaces, such as are the natural attendants on middle age—‘ everyday- 
isms,” enfin—allow me to coin the word, as I know of no better for the nonce. 

Dingelstadt’s “ Ditties of a Cosmopolitical Watchman” are perhaps the most 
truly “ spirituel” of all these productions: they comprise some perfectly beauti- 
ful poems, treating of matters of the highest importance, and others so trivial as 
to be almost beneath all notice. It is not to be understcod how an author gene- 
rally possessed of such clear judgment and common senye could have ever com- 
posed such things: but there must be hours in which the poet’s genius is 
wandering far away, perhaps in some othcr star, even whilst his hand indites: 
otherwise it would be impossible to explain the existence of such a mixture of 
the most noble and the most vulgarly vile. 

Besides his much esteemed novel, “ Under the Earth,” and his plays, he has 
written all the recent articles on literature in the Augsburg Gazette. Unfortu- 
nately he in this manner dissipates and all but throws away that talent which he 
ought to concentrate in some one greater production. 

If I were not afraid of wandering too far into the thorny brakes of politics, I 
should not only notice, but even briefly examine, ‘the Four Questions” of Jacobi, 
the pamphlet of Bulow-Cameron, and other similar works which have recently 
made their appearance. But to do this I should be compelled to deviate too 
far from the course I have marked out for myself in these letters; and besides, 
you will no doubt be able to follow the appearance of these works in the Augs- 
burg Gazette, where they are almost all noticed in due order. 

I recommend to your readers as an important and attractive work, “ Sketches 
of the War of Freedom”—[1813-14 and 15]—* Lebensbilder aus dem Be- 
freiungskriege,” Jena, published by Fr. Frommann, 2 vols.—the editorship of 
which work is attributed to Hormair. This book indeed presents no historically 
concentrated picture of the times of which it treats; but the very clearest general 
view of the separate condition of every State in Germany, in and about the year 
1813, may undoubtedly be gleaned from it. The political documents and official 
letters and communications which will be found therein, particularly the letters 
of Munster and his friends, give such a deep insight into the aim and active 
exertions of the leading men of those days, that the reader finds himself able to 


* The Leipzic Gazette informs us under the head of Berlin, Nov. 24, that Herwegh 
has been presented to and graciously received by the King of Prussia, who informed 
him that he liked his poetry, and added, “that he was pleased by a warm opposition, if 
founded upon conviction,” 
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supply all that may be wanting in the work, from the stores of his own imagina- 
tion, Hanover’s condition—England’s sympathy—Tyrol’s misfortune—Heligo- 
land’s trade in smuggling (employed asa means of transport for government 
messages)—the separate forms and characters of Munster, Von Dorenberg, 
Walmoden, Stein, Greisenau, and a host of others,—all these men and things 
step out from the canvass so distinctly before us, that, notwithstanding our regret 
at the subsequent comparative dulness and drowsiness of that great era, we find 
ourselves enabled to follow each separate thread in the general web of fate of 
the community. 

Unfortunately the correspondence is not arranged chronologically, but under 
the head of each separate writer, and this renders the perusal of the book infi- 
nitely more laborious than it otherwise would be, Still this work remains inesti- 
mable as aliving monument of that moment of time in which Germany assumed 
its ancient dignity; and this the more especially on account of its containing 
nothing written with a peculiar purpose or in a vein of cold calculation. The 
reader therefore does not only read; he seems to live and feel with the characters 
in the book; and he sees that the present times form as it were the most solemn 
notes and addenda to the text of the work before him. 

There is a new quarterly publication, the “German States’ Archive’ (Deutsches 
Staatsarchiv), published by Buddeus, which deserves your attention. Three 
numbers or volumes of this work have appeared up to the present time. This 
Archive, which is intended to form a point of union for the practical demands of 
the age and the claims of science, treats of all interests concerned in the political, 
financial and juridical government of Germany, and, bears no particular party 
colour; on the contrary, it is an evident attempt at real impartiality. The first 
number is filled by the discussion of the Hanoveranian quarrels, admirably 
treated by Stiive. The second boasts of more variety: it contains, besides 
several official documents on events of the day, an examination into the claims 
of the Bentinck family, an account of the conduct of State affairs for some years 
past in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, by Charles Buchner, and several reviews by 
Biilau, W. Liiders, Buddeus and others. The third number contains a notice of 
the Commercial Union (Zollverein), in which the real interests of Austria in this 
union are considered, an article on the Constitution of Prussia, an attack against 
the Nobility of Germany, and a quantity of important and instructive official 
documents and reviews. This Archive, and most of our present political produc- 
tions, are published by Frederic Frommaun, whose independent position in the 
little Grand Duchy of Weimar obviates all possible difficulty in the publication 
and communication of these works. 

A little work which may still be said to belong to this class, although it attacks 
and assails with less ponderous weapons, has appeared a short time ago at 
Konigsberg, published by Voigt, and in a very few weeks has run to e third 
edition. It is called “‘Glosses and Marginal Observations on Texts of our own 
Times” (Glossen und Randzeichnungen zu Texten aus unserer Zeit), and is 
composed of four lectures, held publicly at Konigsberg by Louis Walesrode. 
The author observes in his preface, that he spoke before an audience of both 
sexes, and that the form and tenor of his observations was influenced by this 
circumstance ; and the book fully bears out this assertion, being in truth a clever 
and highly coloured arabesque. The names of the lectures, which sufficiently 
reveal their purport, are, 1, “The Masks of Life; 2, “ Our Golden Age,” 
which he thus denominates in his humorous but pleasing strain, on account of 
the present universal dominion of gold; 3, “ Literary Don Quixote’s Tourna- 
ment;” 4, “ Variations on favourite National Melodies of the day.” The 
humour shown in the different pictures thus introduced is charming, particularly 
in the tournament affrays, as, for instance, in the “ Liszt-enthusiasm,” the 
“ Monument-rage,” &c. The lively, bold vein of wit with which the faults and 
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follies of all classes, from the monarch to the street-sweeper, are here exhibited, 
displays, despite true humour and great freedom ef speech, no real bitterness or 
demagogical propensities. And for this very reason it is, as I believe, that the 
book has so universally pleased, and has been so much read and bought. Every 
person who recognizes himself in this mirror will laugh; nobody will put down 
the book with the slightest angry feeling. 

But let us now proceed to the ladies. I fear that we have already kept them 
too long waiting. Amongst our German female authors, no one excites more 
interest at this moment than Countess Hahn-Hahn. Since her volume of poems 
and her first novel, “ Society” (Aus der Gesellschaft), appeared, she has written 
and published from time to time various other novels; “ The Right Person” 
(der Rechte); ‘“ Countess Faustina;” “ Ulric,”—the latter in several volumes. 
Betwixt her novels and her travels (we have two of the latter class) stands as it 
were a charming little book, entitled “ Beyond the Mountains” (Jenseits der 
Berge), which describes her residence in Italy after a somewhat flighty and 
sketchy fashion. It contains also two excellent tales. Aristocratic grace and 
the passionate susceptibility of woman’s nature, are so perfectly united and 
melted into one in this authoress, and these qualities are conjoined with such 
descriptive power, that the most remarkable whole results from the combination, 
a whole which cannot fail to amuse and delight the reader. 

The only things to be blamed in the book are the criticisms on Art, particu- 
larly all which Countess Hahn-Hahn has said of Michael Angelo. The strange 
peculiarity of her views on this subject has led a countrywoman of yours, Mrs. 
Austin, to a slight injustice, which I must make it my task to controvert, in her 
“ Fragments from German Authors.” Much as I am disposed to concur with 
Mrs. Austin in her censure of the artistical opinions here propounded, and much 
as I am disposed to agree with her in thinking that Countess Hahn’s own per- 
sonality is too prominent in all her works, I still can by no means admit that 
she strives for theatrical effect, and endeavours to produce this result by bizarre 
and unnatural criticisms. 

The Countess’s life has sufticiently proved the necessity which nature imposed 
on her of going her own way rand the world: she is no doubt remarkable, 
often too distinctly different, from the crowd of mortals around her: but were I 
to point out a fault in her character, I should ratlier accuse her of caring too 
little for the opinions of her readers, than censure her for a too direct attempt to 
secure their admiration or applause. Countess Ida Hahn has so much real 
sense, such complete freedom of position, such a knowledge of all that education 
can teach to mortals, that I should think myself justified in calling on her in 
some degree to modify her violently aristocratic views, in as far as these posi- 
tively affect the truth of her sketches of character, and in claiming a little more 
attention on her part to the feelings and desires of the public. She warbles 


“as the blithe bird sings, 
Mid forest branches lord, 
The song, that from his clear throat rings, 
Is still its own reward.” (Goethe.) 


But it would be undoubtedly far better done on her part, if she were to employ 
to its full extent that great talent, of which providence has constituted her the 
possessor. 

Her style and colouring have something particularly winning about them ; 
her characters are new, and generally original. In “Ulric” she introduces a 
perfectly natural and really charming woman, and her description has all the 
warmth of truth. As lively, as faithful, as fresh, seem most of the scenes in 
her “ Travelling Letters from Spain” (Reise Briefen aus Spanien), in 2 vols., 
and the account therein given of the effect which Murillo’s pictures produced on 
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her is truly masterly. This forcible power of description should lead her herself 
to feel what it is in her power to effect, and induce her, for instance, to delineate 
her male characters more carefully, and omit those long genealogical tables 
which she at present inserts in her letters. Not only does she know all the 
leaders of our fashionable world; she is also perfectly acquainted with all the 
faults and good qualities born with our aristocracy, and it is thus in her power 
to give a perfectly faithful picture to future times of our nobility, as it still 
maintains itself in Westphalia and Mecklenburgh. She has such a singular 
power of piercing to the depths of the human heart, that she should not confine 
herself solely to the description of the conversations of fashionable ‘“ salons.” 
The picture of the Neapolitan poor, which she draws with such freedom of touch 
in her * Beyond the Mountains,” should induce her to make herself acquainted 
with the way of life of the poorer classes in her own country. It is to be hoped 
that she, like Chardin, may be led nearer to reality by her travels, and thus enter 
on a second period of more general and less individual productivity. A short 
time ago a new work of her's, describing her travels in the South of France, 
appeared at Berlin: it is called “ Recollections of France” (Erinnerungen aus 
und an Frankreich), and is published in 2 vols. at Berlin, by A. Dunker. This 
work I have not read, but my next letter shall give you some account of it. 

Madam de Paalzow’s novels (the third of which has made its appearance) 
have created an incredible sensation. All the three have an historical back- 
ground. The first, called «« Thomas Thyrnau,” treats of the state of Germany 
under Maria Theresa. Perhaps she is better acquainted with her chosen terri- 
tory here than she is, or at least to an English eye would appear to be, in her 
“ Godwin Castle” and her “St. Roche.” If the faults of her novels are con- 
sidered,—the want of deep historical penetration, the deficiency of correct know- 
ledge in the details, the crowding together of “ coups de théitre,” the superna- 
tural characters devoid of flesh and blood,— our taste would appear an extremely 
vulgar one; for Madam de Paalzow’s works always run to a third edition, and 
she is one of the most favourite female writers of the day. If, on the contrary, 
the nobility of the style and the clearness of the narrative are considered—if we 
observe her admirable and exciting manner of telling a story, which renders it 
impossible for us to break off in our perusal—if we think of the many exquisite 
passages introduced, the general knowledge of the world displayed, and above 
all, the pureness of thought which is constantly beaming through all these 
works,—we shall feel well disposed to accord that fame which she has already 
attained to the authoress under our consideration. She knows how to lead us 
on irresistibly from chapter to chapter, from volume to volume: her books con- 
tain more the suggestions of feeling than those of taste, and on this very account 
they are the more true and produce the greater effect. Unfortunately I have 
not yet been enabled to procure her third novel, mentioned above, and must 
consequently, as in the case of Countess Hahn, refer you for an account of it to 
my next letter. The book has only just appeared. 

But as, like all men after dinner in your country, we have adjourned from our 
political debates to the world of the (literary) fair, ever waxing and increasing as 
it is in numbers and in novelties, I must now point out to you some of the new 
stars which have recently flashed on our horizon. In the first place I shall 
direct your attention to a young lady who has written several much read books, 
under the name of Thekla, and who possesses a pleasing facility of style. She 
belongs rather to the Hahn-Hahn party. Her little novels both play in the 
great world, and are called “ Castle (Schloss) Goczyn,” and “ Marie” —“ Sketches 
of the World of Fashion.” 

My second star is also anonymous, and writes under the name of Theresa 
(von V.): she first favoured us with “ Letters from the South” (Briefe aus dem 
Siiden). The book has much that is attractive, although it is too personal, too 
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individual, and displays an extreme want of real knowledge of the world. It is 
singular without being affected; feminine, yet devoid of sentimentality; and 
altogether exactly what one would call an agreeable book. The views enter- 
tained by the authoress of the countries through which she travels (Italy and 
Sicily), are free from the prejudices usually entertained respecting them ; but 
she cannot at all get rid of herself; though it must be admitted that she shows 
her individuality, not designedly, but naturally and unavoidably, in a very 
amiable point of view. Originally these letters were addressed to her father, 
the Russian State-Counsellor Struve, and the applause which they met with 
from all who became in any wise acquainted with them occasioned their subse- 
quent publication. 

Authors publishing are— (forgive the ungentle simile, O Theresa! )—like wild 
beasts who lies but first tasted blood. Publicity thus, when once tasted, leads 
its votaries irresistibly onwards to new attempts of the same kind. The second 
work of Theresa's, “ A Diary” (Ein Tagebuch), is very inferior to the first. To 
amuse us with an entire volume of aphoristical remarks, views and youthful 
reminiscences, one must be a Bettina; one must believe unconditionally in 
one’s-self, and feel one’s-self inspired by one’s own declarations. It appears 
improbable that the very pretty little stories introduced do not contain half con- 
fessions; at least they produce this impression on us; and this very inability of 
the authoress to leave her own personality greatly injures the book. The style 
and arrangement of the thoughts are good. 

Besides the authoresses already named, several others have a large circle of 
readers. Amalie Schoppe and Henriette Hanke are still writing. Amalia 
Winter, Frau von W. and H. Miihlbach, I shall pass over for the present; for I 
must now hasten to notice a numerous class of not indigenous indeed, but natu- 
ralized productions. Amongst the writers which I have as yet spoken of, Coun- 
tess Hahn-Hahn would probably please the least in England. With the excep- 
tion of the one single character of Margaret, in “ Ulric,” the female characters 
in her novels would not at all meet with the approbation of English readers; and 
the greater part of our reading public agrees with them in this matter without 
exactly knowing how or why it does so. 

Our national character naturally possesses much that is domestic and naive : 
we incline also to sentimentality, not of that elevated and tragic kind which 
people in England think proper to attribute to us, but rather to a sentimentality 
to which your own inclinations are no strangers, that delights in the little details 
of every-day joys and pleasures, and would commemorate every prick that the 
thorns of the briar-rose may give us. 

Whilst our aristocratic and spiritually emancipated women describe the 
fashionable world, with all its calms and storms, its cold passions and frivolous 
interests, but also with all its charms, the old longing for domestic life assails us 
even whilst we are perusing these annals of rank and fashion; our hearts crave 
pictures of family bliss, children that we may nurse in fancy, and all the joys 
and sorrows of young wedded love, which only seeks to give and to sacrifice. 
Strangely enough it was left to another nation to satisfy our own native and 
indigenous cravings and desires. The Swedes were to give us what we wanted. 
Frederica Bremer’s novels were translated, and became so dear to us, that they 
almost drove our own original productions out of the field. Every German 
whom I ever asked had read Fr. Bremer’s “ House,” her “ Neighbours,” and 
“ The Daughter of the President.” Even those palates which were accustomed 
to the unnaturally sauced and seasoned diet of France, longed for the simple 
domestic fare of this Swedish lady’s novels. Perhaps the singularly clear, but 
somewhat diffuse, style of narration of Frederica Bremer is like that of your 
Miss Edgeworth. She neither describes the storming of castles, nor deals in 
deeds of death and murder; she only paints domestic happiness, love and mar- 
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ried life. Amongst other characters she has drawn a delightful German hus- 
band in her “ Neighbours,” whom his wife dignifies by the appellation of “ my 
Bear.” 

Even the husbands, too, took pleasure in this bear and his she-bear, and the 
talent of a Swede was universally acknowledged in all the length and breadth of 
Germany. The most poetical work of this authoress is probably her “ Strife 
and Peace” (Streit und Friede). It describes the landscapes and customs of 
Norway, as contrasted with those of Sweden; and the grace with which she is 
enabled to depict a poultry-yard and interest us for a grey goose, and the truly 
charming humour with which she elevates these creatures to a poetry of their 
own, is undoubtedly peculiar to herself. It is true that the attractive and sin- 
gular customs of Norway somewhat aid her in her task. 

A second Swedish authoress, who is everywhere read and whose books run 
from edition to edition, is Stygara Carlen. She has more phantasy and feeling, 
but less power of narration and description, than Frederica Bremer. Through 
her works, as through those of the latter, run a noble truth and simplicity of 
feeling, like a vein of pure gold. And it is this which gives a kind of shadowy 
coolness to these books, in which we gladly rest, and feel as if we breathed anew. 
According to our German views of amiability, that quality may be learned by 
our maidens from the characters depicted in these works. 

Both of these authoresses have unfortunately paid the usual price of fame— 
they have written too much. An entire series of volumes has appeared, pub- 
lished by Stygara Carlen. ‘ The Scandinavian Boy” (Der Sejuts-Junge), a novel, 
took amazingly in Germany, because it contained an explanation of what was 
“ according to one’s rank” (standesgemass—there is no English word to express 
the idea), which was extremely welcome to our poverty-stricken nobility. The 
Scandinavian boy is of a noble family, and receives a box on the ear because he 
earns his bread in an honest manner, whilst the aristocrat who gives the blow is 
not ashamed of running into debts which he can never pay, in order to be able 
to live “‘ according to his rank.” 

“ The Church’s Consecration at Hammerby” (Die Kircheneinweihung zu 
Hammerby), in 2 vols., has much that is interesting about it, and yet does not 
answer all the expectations that it excites. The subject turns on the revenge of 
a young architect for a wrong done to his grandfather. This in itself is some- 
what unnatural: but more than this, the revenge is to be taken on a lovely and 
charming girl, who is betrothed to a descendant of the offender without loving 
him; and it consists in an attempt to win the heart of the poor child in order to 
make her intended bridegroom miserable. There is something very contempti- 
ble and almost absurd in this idea, The mixture of noble and equable elements 
in the character of the “hero,” however, is well depicted: a vanity which is 
natural to him, and a passionate desire to please, come to the aid of his craving 
for revenge; and whilst he is doing what is evil and unjust, he prepares his 
own destruction. But this destruction does not arise from a return in himself of 
the inclination excited for him in the young maiden’s bosom, but from a series 
of subsequent events, which are not sufficiently accounted for and but imper- 
fectly described. ‘The somewhat spectral conclusion does not accord well with 
the commencement. The lover, another architect, is, however, a faithful and 
well-drawn manly character. 

And now permit me to conclude my series of parti-coloured pictures for 
to-day. When my mental eye, glancing backwards, still misses the well-known 
names of Immermann, Steffen, Spindler, Mosen, Sternberg, Wolff, Mundt, &c., 
I feel quite giddy at the thought of my undertaking; and yet to-day you shall 
neither hear of classic nor of romantic writers, not even of Young Germany ; 
for I am tired of writing ; how then should I call upon you not to be tired of 
reading my lucubrations ? 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
——< 


ABYSSINIA. 

Tue traveller D’Abadie is at present in Abyssinia, accompanied by Schimper 
the naturalist. His study is principally the language of the inhabitants. His 
dictionary of the Hamtonga or Agaw language embraces 1400 words, of which 
100 show an analogy with the Latin, French, German, or Basques languages. 
He surmises that the Hamtonga language will prove the medium between the 
Semitic and Indo-Germanic languages. 


AMERICA. 

A mass of meteoric iron, of the weight of seven or eight hundred pounds, was 
discovered not long since in Cooke county, and is now in the museum of the 
East Tennessee University at Knoxville. 

Connecricut.— Progress of Education among Fishes.—“ A captain of a vessel 
from this place assures me, that he once saw the mother and young of a porpoise 
by her side (the young about three feet in length, the old is usually from four to 
six feet) ; the mother had caught a flat fish and was evidently teaching the young 
one how to catch it. After taking it in her mouth she threw it forward with great 
force about six feet from her, and he adds, that he saw her repeat this operation 
at least eight or nine times.” — Professor Silliman’s Journal. 

Racoon.— I have seen recently in Weston a hen-roost built of stone, some seven 
feet high, and covered with a wooden roof, which the racoon had entered night 
after night, by pulling out a top stone, and taken fowls, and several times could 
not get out where he went in, and his efforts to destroy the roof or eat through were 
truly wonderful. Suffice it to say, that after destroying nearly all the fowls, he 
was at length taken in a trap and killed, much to the surprise of the owner ; as 
it had not been suspected that a racoon could be guilty of such mischief. It 
had been supposed, anterior to this fact, that the racoon in a state of nature 
subsisted entirely on vegetables.”’—- Report of Dr. Emmons. 

We have to announce a new mineral, by name “ Washingtinite,” discovered 
by ©. H. Shephard, at Washington, Connecticut, found in broad laminated 
imperfectly hexagonal masses, imbedded in a vein of quartz in mica slate 





CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Care or Goop Hore Purtications.—The Record, or a Series of Official 
Papers, relative to the Condition and Treatment of the native Tribes of South 
Africa, 1649—1690 and 1769—1777. With Collins’ Report, 1808-9. 4to. 
Cape Town, 1838—1841; and sold by Messrs. Richardson, Cornhill. 

Taking it as it stands, the present volume, we think, from the colonial press, 
is of no mean importance. ‘The documents contained in it almost exclusively 
discuss “the conditions and treatment” of barbarians by a civilized people. 
Even the more scientific labours of Jones and Wilford, in the early pages of the 
Asiatic Society's ‘Transactions, and those of Masson and Pruisan later, are not 


more valuable than these. We qualify this strong praise only because some of 


the documents are abridged, when complete translations of them would have 
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been more useful; and because along with this work, and in reality as part of 
it, several others are published at Cape ‘Town, far too much deformed by patty 
spirit, not to defeat their object. ; ; 

‘That object is the diffusion of the truth ; and in taking an early opportunity of 
presenting in detail the leading points of some of these old Dutch records 
to our readers, we shall studiously frame our analysis, without meddling with 
the colonial controversy which has produced them, and so perhaps serve the 
cause of truth better than the zealous editor has done. It was good advice 
to the colonial press, which has an important mission to discharge, to abstain 
with the greatest possible care from the acrimonious and one sided view of 
things, which its almost personal position tempts it to take. 

These records exhibit the Dutch government at the Cape of Good Hope in 
quite a new light in more than one point of importance; and they furnish a 
curious example of the “ restitution of decayed intelligence,” not uncommon 
in the progress of geographical science. Often it has been imputed to that 
government, that it repressed discovery in the interior of South Africa with its 
whole influence. Here, on the contrary, is abundant proof of a spirit of terri- 
torial research by land and by sea, unceasing and even restless. Tor three 
and a half centuries, says a report in the transactions of the Geographical So- 
ciety of London, which have elapsed since Diaz’s time, the progress of discovery 
has advanced so slowly, that up to this day the whole of the western region of 
Southern Africa to the north of the Orange river, has been a blank on our maps.* 
Not only is this not true as to the fact of voyages being made ; but those which 
were made by the Dutch in 1670 and 1677 produced exceedingly exact results, 
both as to the character of the coast, and as to that of the inhabitants. Again, these 
records prove, that so early as in the year 1682, the Dutch at the Cape corrected 
the old error respecting the course of the Orange River: once supposed to run 
to the eastward, but then ascertained to flow into the Atlantic north of Cape 
Town. Again, the Bochuanas, the Briguas, made known to us in modern times 
only within about half a century, were in the same year, 1602, ascertained to be 
traders, and to have ‘‘a kind of metal not unlike silver’—a circumstance now 
recognized among the same people. A more important fact, with which we 
close this notice, is exceedingly satisfactory. The colonial Hottentots, an un- 
fortunate race only lately escaped from long and great oppression, are now 
admitted by all who have any knowledge of South Africa, to be an advancing 
body, only requiring prudent and active attention on the part of the government, 
to become thoroughly civilized in union with us. This is occurring after a cen- 
tury of almost utter despair by their kindest well-wishers, so strong was the 
opinion of their incapacity. Nevertheless these records abound in illustrations 
of their condition in the first forty-six years of the Dutch possession of the Cape ; 
which cannot be read without exciting the deepest conviction that wise measures 
at that period, would have produced the happiest effect on the Hottentot cha- 
racter. 

EGYPT. 

Catro.—'the principal literary news at Cairo is the arrival in that city of the 
Prussian Expedition to Egypt, for the purpose of investigating the state of the 
monuments, &c. of ancient art. It is conducted by Dr. R. Lepsius, formerly 
editing Secretary of the Archeological Institute at Rome, and consists of eight 
persons, among whom are M. Abeker, M. Bononi, who acts as interpreter and 
draughtsman, aud the English architect, Mr. Wilde. ‘They were to start at the 
end of October, but had been delayed by the Ramadan at Cairo. They have 
had an interview with the Pasha. There are two Societies, chiefly composed of 
Franks, for the encouragement of researches into Egyptian Antiquities ; the one 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, London, vol, viii. p. 1. 1838, 
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tiled the Egyptian Society of Cairo, and the oldest, which has collected ’a vaiua- 

ie library of books upon Egypt; the other, styled the Egyptian Literary Society 

# Cairo, alse strongly supported, promises to collect books and publish various 

nonuments relative to Ancient and Modern Egypt. It announced long sinc 
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Van der Burgh, whose vaudeville of “ Le Gamin de Paris” 
‘uropean reputation, is at present publishing a series of sketches and novels, 
ntitied “* Les Enfans de Paris.”-—‘ Paris dans le dix-neuviéme Siécle,” a com- 
anion to Paul de Kock’s “ La Grande Ville,” 
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is now in the course of publication, 
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ud manners, as well as clever illustrations by Gavarini and Dauimier. 


GERMANY. 
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called the Egyptian Society of Cairo, and the oldest, which has collected a valua- 
ble library of books upon Egypt; the other, styled the Egyptian Literary Society 
of Cairo, also strongly supported, promises to collect books and publish various 
monuments relative to Ancient and Modern Egypt. It announced long since, 
inter alia, a “ Paleeographie Afrique,” by M. Prisse. The great rise of the Nile, 
and murrain among the cattle, were supposed by the Franks to portend much 
plague in the ensuing spring. 
FRANCE. 

Parts.—The Duke of Leuchtenberg has commissioned M. Dérode, formerly 
tutor at St. Cyr, celebrated for the publication of several works on military 
and historical subjects, to arrange the papers of his father for publication. , 

A proof of the energy with which several Frenchmen are at present devoting. 
themselves to the study of philosophy, is afforded by the publication among 
others of the ‘“ Etudes sur le Timée de Platon,” by Henry Martin ; it contains 
the Greek text and a French translation, together with a complete commentary, 

Professor Liebig has been elected a corresponding member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, in the room of Arvedson, lately deceased. 

Angelo Maius has been elected by the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres a foreign member, in the place of the late Professor Heeren of Got- 
tingen. 

The Vicomte Walsh, who is already favourably known in the literary world 
by the publication of his Traveis in England and Switzerland, has just published 
a Life of Madame de Sevigné, the novelty of which principally consists in the 
clever manner in which he has thrown light on many passages in her private 
life by extracts from her correspondence. Madame Aimable Tastu has also 
lately edited a selection of Letters of Madame de Sevigné, and written an excel- 
lent introduction to the work, in which in a small space she gives us an admi- 
rable portrait of this celebrated lady. 

The Deputy Barnave, whose name occurs often in the history of the French 
Revolution, has left a quantity of MS. works, that have hitherto been in pos- 
session of his sister, but are at present about to be published under the editor- 
ship of a member of the house of peers. 

The “ Recueil des Chants historiques Frangais depuis le 12ieme. jusqu’au 
18ieme. Siecle,” by Leroux de Lucey, promises to prove a gold-mine to the writers 
on French history. ‘The songs relative to the wars of the Bearner against Blanche 
of Castille, as well as those of the fifteenth century, in which the violent hatred 
of their English foes is characteristically expressed, give an animated picture of 
those times. 

A posthumous work of Jouflroy’s, published under the title of “ Mélanges,” 
edited by Damiron, a member of the Institute, contains among others a very 
interesting article on the difference between Psychology and Physiology. The 
most important treatise in the volume, however, is that on the organization of 
the Philosophical Sciences, and is considered by the French Scientific journals 
an event in the history of philosophy. 

Among the last new novels, we may mention ‘* Une Femme compromise” and 
“Chereti¢re d’Oveda,” by Molé; “ Aliénor prieure de Lok Maria;” “ Etude 
sur la Bretagne, romans historiques,” by Pitre-Chevalier ; “ L’Honneur d'une 
Femme,” by Jules Lacroix; and “ L’Amiral de Bretagne,” by E. Menard. 

“La Vie compléte de Nicolas Poussin, avec une Suite de Gravures,” is a work 
of great merit, and valuable as a contribution towards the history of art. The 
appended engravings from the works of the great master add greatly to the 
value of the book. 

The French critic De Castre, better known by his nom de guerre, Old Nick, 
is publishing a larger work, entitled “ Les petites Miséres de la Vie,” illustrated 
by the inimitable Grandville. 
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Van der Burgh, whose vaudeville of ‘Le Gamin de Paris” has gained a 
European reputation, is at present publishing a series of sketches and novels, 
entitled “ Les Enfans de Paris.” —“ Paris dans le dix-neuvieme Siécle,” a com- 
panion to Paul de Kock’s “ La Grande Ville,” is now in the course of publication, 
and deserves attention both on account of its life-like description of Parisian life 


and manners, as well as clever illustrations by Gavarini and Daumier. 


GERMANY. 


Vienwna.—The sixth volume of Prince Lichnowsky’s “ History of the House 
of Habsberg,” embraces the period from the election of Duke Frederick as king 
of Rome, and German emperor as Frederick III., to the death of Ladislaus. 

Tschabuschrugg, the Unpronounceable, has given a new book of travels to 
the world, which he calls “ Pictures and Studies from Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany.” He is well-known as a contributor to all the “ Literary Souvenirs” 
of Austria, and enjoys a widely-spread reputation amongst a certain class of 
readers. 

A new poetess, Betty Paoli, has created a great sensation here amongst the 
literary world. Her poems, which are published in one volume by a bookseller 
in Pesth, contain much that is truly admirable. Great things are expected from 
this modern Sappho (for Betty Paoli sings chiefly of love), and judging from 
these her first published poems, she may indeed be considered as an oasis 
amongst the somewhat barren desert of modern German poetry. 

It is rumoured that the sequel and conclusion of the grand historical drama 
“Vlasta,” by Grillparzer, will soon thake its appearance. The prologue or 
opening act of this great piece, which bids fair to prove worthy of its author's 
reputation, was performed at Vienna about two years ago, at a benefit given for 
the poor of that city. 

Lenau, the first lyric poet of Austria, or rather of Hungary, for the latter is 
his native country, though he writes in German, has earned fresh laurels from 
the publication of the last volume of his poetic lucubrations. It is called “ Die 
Albigenser,” and is a very poetical work. 

From Vienna we hear of the intended publication of ninety-three inedited 
letters of Linnzeus, written between the years of 1757 and 1777. They are said 
to be important, both for science and a better acquaintance of the private life of 
the great naturalist. 

Bonem1a.—Erben’s collection of Bohemian popular Songs are rather dis- 
orderly in their arrangement, but show an indefatigable industry, and furnish a 
striking picture of popular life and habits. 

A. iktahete the professor of Bohemian language and literature at the 
Academy of Olmiitz, has illustrated an eventful epoch in history in his work 
“Upad Mongola do Morawy” (The Attack of the Mongols on Moravia). 

Pestu.— Hungary counts at present ten political newspapers, five of which are 
written in the Hungarian, three in the German, one in the Servian, one in the 
Illyrian languages. The Pestihirlap has the best circulation, the edition being 
4000 copies. The Pesth and Ofen Zeitung circulates about 3000 copies. 

Beriin.—Julius Mozen’s tragedy of “ Duke Bernhard of Weimar,” which is 
a species of imitation of Shakspeare’s historical plays, has just been accepted for 
oe by the direction of the Berlin theatre. Mozen isa clever man, 

ut his writings are altogether devoid of that peculiar charm with which the 
inward melody of the true poet's lyre delights the hearer, and on this very 
account he will never become popular. 

A biographical work of Doron, entitled “Job von Witzleben,” treating of the 
years 1818 and 1821 in particular, in Prussia, has excited a good deal of atten- 
tion amongst the literati of Germany. It is valuable, as giving a key to the 
political state and feelings of Prussia at the period alluded to. 
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Bertin.—Wilibald Alexis, the well-known novelist, has just published a new 
work, called “‘Lhe Wrong Waldemar’ (Der Falsche Waldemar), in three 
volumes. ‘Phis novel is highly spoken of by the German critics, and in truth 
fully deserves their praises. It is a story of the middle ages, and the scene js 
laid in the so-called “* Mark of Brandenburgh.” The author has even contrived 
to throw an extremely poetical halo round his deseriptions of the scenery of this 
somewhat desolate province. Wilibald Alexis (whose real name is Heering), 
wrote a novel, called “ Walladmer,” as a species of satirical copy of Scott's his- 
torical novels, and it was believed by many both in England and Germany to 
have really issued from the untiring brains of the great magician of Abbotsford, 
Alexis, or Heering, is an admirable novel writer. His “ Cabanis”’ is a classical 
work ; but he is perhaps best known as having done for Prussia what Walter 
Scott did for Scotland, namely, given a poetic charm to the chronicles of other 
days, and thereby made the natives of other countries feel deep interest in the 
former fortunes and misfortunes of his own native land. 

Friedrich von Spee, ‘a poet and philanthropist of the 17th century, for whose 
works twenty-five years ago, before Clemens Brentano republished them, it was 
necessary to ransack libraries famous for the possession of antiquarian lore, has 
lately been again republished at Minster, giving another proof of the diligence 
with which the older poets are at present studied in Germany. Spee was a 
jesuit priest, born of a noble family near Dusseldorf, in the year 1591, and died 
at Treves in 1635; in the university of which city his works are still preserved 
in MS. The principal of these were the ‘‘Trutz-Nachtigal” and the “ Gulden 
Tugendbuch,” and mostly consist of religious poems, many of which have been 
published by Schlegel, Brentano, and Wessenberg, in their selections from the 
older German poets. 

A correct reprint of ‘ Descartes, Meditationes de prima Philosophia, in quibus 
Dei existentia et animz humane in corpore distinctio demonstrantur,” was lately 
published at Berlin, with the addition of the “Objectiones,” containing the 
opinions of those persons consulted by Descartes. The “ Responsiones”are also 
to be published at a future time. 

The total number of students in the last semester was 1757, of which 519 
were foreigners. Of these, 361 studied theology ; 573 jurisprudence; 386 medi- 
cine; 437 philosophy and philology. 

The Prussian government has voted the following sums in the course of the 
present year for scientific purposes:—800 dollars to the “ Gesellschaft f. wissen- 
schaftliche Kritik,” in Berlin ; 1600 dollars for the Zoological Museum ; 1500 
dollars to the two Chemical Laboratories; 2700 dollars to the Mineralogical 
Museum. The Royal Library has received from government, from 1818 to 
1840, about 300,000 dollars, of which about 250,000 have been applied to the 
purchase of books and MSS. 

A new work has just appeared by the prolific Frederick Rickert. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ Amilkais, the Poet and King, his Life exhibited.in his Songs, rendered 
from the Arabic by Frederick Riickert,” and is published by Cotta in Stuttgart. 
This work forms but a sequel of the other Oriental, Arab and Persian poems 
which Riickert has spent the last seven or eight years of his life in inditing. 
The present production contains a complete picture of Oriental manners, and is 
very valuable in this point of view. 

The king has just placed Bartholdy Mendelssohn at the head of all “ Music, 
L-cclesiastial and Spiritual,” in Prussia, and has conferred the title on him ot 
General Music Director. 

Theoder Muigge has published a novel, called “Toussaint,” treating of the 
revolution of St. Domingo, so differently painted by Victor Hugo and Miss Mar- 
tineau. Miigge’s novel has been much read, and also much admired. He is a 
very good critic, particularly in theatrical matters. 
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BrestaAu.—A new novel by Frau von Paalzow, whose former works, ‘ Godwie 
Castle” and “St, Roche,” raised her to so high a rank among the literati of 
Germany, has lately been published. The title is ‘Thomas Thyrnau,” and the 
orders on the first announcement were so numerous, that the publishers were 
obliged to reprint the work before publication, and the first and second editions 
appeared at the same time. 

A continuation of Schlegel’s celebrated ‘‘ History of Literature,” has been 
written and published by Mundt. Although not equal to the work which it 
professes to continue, this production has much merit, and has no little raised 
the author’s reputation. 

Municu.—The chair of the Royal Academy of Munich, vacant by the removal 
of Schelling to Berlin, has been filled by the Baron von Freiberg-Eisenberg. 

One of the most remarkable publications of the day is, without doubt, the 
memoirs of the persons whose names and busts are to occupy the Walhalla, 
written by the King of Bavaria, not only on account of the exalted station of the 
author, and the importance of this national recepticle of monuments, but also for 
the sake of the mass of information conveyed in few words, and in a style as 
peculiar as it is beautiful. 

Srurrearp.—The “ Kunstblatt,” the best German critical paper on art, for- 
merly edited by von Schorn, has appeared since the death of the latter under 
the auspices of Franz Kugler, the author of the “ History of Painting,” and Dr. 
Ernest Forster, of Munich, also well known as the author of several works on the 
fine arts. 

A new theoretical work has just appeared, by Wolfgang Menzel. It is en- 
titled “ Mythologische Forschungen und Sammlungen.”  Erstes Bandchen. 
Cotta. Menzel is no doubt a very clever man, and though the bent of his mind 
is essentially negative, and he is therefore a far better critic than author, yet the 
present work, with all its faults (and it has many), would be sufficient to prove 
the great talent of the author, had he never written anything else. 

Cotta has just published a series of tables illustrating “ Goethe's Theory of 
Colours and Treatises on Optics,” in which the great poet has endeavoured also 
to prove himself a great natural philosopher, and most bitterly attacked the sys- 
tem of our English Newton. 

Leirsic.—A new edition of Kannegiesser’s ‘ Lyrical Poems of Dante” has at 
last appeared, with numerous additions by the translator and the new editor, 
K. Witte. 

A new volume of Varnhagen von Ense’s “ Denkwiirdigkeiten,” published 
at Leipsic, is not less rich in interesting communications than the former volumes. 
The Countess of Hahn-Hahn has just published the results of her recent travels 
in France, under the title of ‘“‘ Recollections of France.” 

Baunswick.—The Memoirs of Chevalier von Lang, just published at Bruns- 
wick, are exciting great attention. Every one is desirous of reading a work 
which is said to afford so deep an insight into the political and social relations of 
modern times. 

Hanover.—In Hanover, the third volume of the ‘“ Deutsches Staatsarchiv” 
was forbidden, and all the copies found in the libraries of the kingdom were 
ordered to be confiscated. 

Le1ezic.—A new edition of the whole of Kotzebue’s dramatic works has been 


just completed. It forms forty volumes, and is got up in a very pe manner. 


Hamsurc.—A new author, Emanuel Gerbel, has excited much attention by 
the publication of a volume of poems. ‘The first literary newspapers of Ger- 
many speak of the exquisite melody of his versification, and the extreme bril- 
liancy of his thoughts, and altogether they seem to agree that there is a peculiar 
charm in his poetry, which it is impossible to resist. ‘This may be rather too 
favourable a report, but at all events Emanuel Gerbel is not to be despised, 
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Literary Notices. 


GREECE. 

The library of the University of Athens has received, as a present from th 
Tuscan government, two consignments of books, to which many private gentle- 
men had contributed. The Scientific Association has already followed this 
example, and it is understood, that the government of the two Sicilies, and th 
Venetian states, contemplate similar presents. 

Kalinurgos has translated Lessing’s “ Nathan der Weise” into Romaic, and 
on its representation at Constantinople it met with great success, and appeared 
to be much enjoyed by the audience. 

ITALY. 

Venice.—Professor Zantedeschi of Venice has produced Electrotypes of very 
high merit. This art will shortly be extensively applied in lieu of the old 
process by mercury jn gilding. Thickness of uniform deposit, health of the 
workmen, and economy, will be all gained by this process. 


POLAND. 

The Poles continue to disinter the recollection of their lost nationality from 
the ruins of the past. A remarkable contribution to the history of Poland are the 
“ Piotrkowic Extracts, or Selections from the Libraries of Piotrkowicy,’’ published 
last year by Andrew Kozmian. Sixteen years he has been occupied in collecting 
different MSS., curious cld books, and other historical sources, which it is at 
present his intention to publish by degrees. The most remarkable of thos 
already published are thirty-one letters of King Stanislaw Augustus to Adam 
Naruszewicz, in the years 1773 to 1796; also, a “ Diary and Journal,” by the 
Marshal in Mociszchowa, during the residence of the same king in Kaniow, in 
1787 ; and several pieces of poetry from the time of the interregnum, after the 
death of John III., which appear to be by Vespasian Kochowsky. 

Kraczewski increases his activity. Besides the continuation of his historical 
and popular characteristic sketches, and the second volume of his “ History ot 
the Town of Wilna,” he has lately given publicity to a new fruit of his poetical 
genius, in the shape of a dramatic phantasy, ‘‘Szatan i Kolréta” (Satan and th 
Woman), in eleven nights, but as a whole it does not appear to have satisfied 
his friends. 

In the new part of the “ Rusalka,”’ published at Wilna, an article by Gra- 
bowski, on the present state of literature in Poland, claims particular attention. 

Safarik’s Slavonian antiquities have been translated into the Russian and 
Polish languages. 

RUSSIA. 

Russian literati appear to have a great want of zeal in upholding the correct 
ness of their language. Since Karamsin, the father of pure Russian prose, 
connoisseurs assert it to have fallen considerably. The journalists, as well as th¢ 
greater part of the prose writers of the present day, are said to show a total 
ignorance of the rules of Russian grainmar. From this censure we should except 
Platon Gregoriwicz Obadowski, the language of whose tragedy, “The Fathe 
and the Daughter,” is particularly praised for its purity. 

It is the intention of Mizikow to publish a statistical account of China, from 
the MS. of Father Hyacinth, who resided for many years at Peking. But it is 
very doubtful whether, from the mystery that seems to envelope every thing 
connected with the administration of the affairs of China, any satisfactory results 
can be arrived at. 

The Royal Academy of Petersburg, independent of the grant of 2600 rubl 
towards the publication of von Wrangel’s Travels through Siberia, has presented 
the author with the Demidow premium of 5000 rubles. 
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Kohl’s works on Russia have all been forbidden in that country, with the 
exception of his Travels in the South, from which, however, many passages are 
obliterated. 

SWEDEN. 

The doctrines of Strauss have also found numerous opponents in Sweden, 
among whom Frederika Bremer may be mentioned, as her work, “ The Morn- 
ing Watches,” was avowedly written to counteract those — Lately 
Franzen, Bishop of Hernosand, has painted the religio-philosophic confusion 


of the present day, in a poem, which has been translated into German by Mi- 
chelsen, the vicar of Liibeck. 

Norway.—Gutzkow’s tragedy of “ Richard Savage,” has been translated into 
Norwegian, and produced on the stage of Christiania with great success. 


—~—~— 


OBITUARY. 

In July last, at Berlin, Dr. Julius Ideler, the author of the lately published 
‘ Hermapion, sive Rudimenta Hieroglyphicz vet. Augyptiorum literature.” 2 
vols. 4to. He was also the compiler of the Indices to Ritter’s Geography, and a 
History of the Ancient Literature of France. 

In July last, at Versailles, W. Edwards, member of the Philosophie section of 
the Society of Moral and Political Sciences. 

July 28, at Aschaffenburg, Clemens Brentano. He was born 1778, in the 
valley of Ehrenbreitstein, studied at Halle, Jena, and Gottingen, and subse- 
quently resided at Coblenz, Berlin, and Munich. His principal works are 
“ Godwie,” published 1801 ; “‘ Des Knaben Wunderhorn,” published with the 
assistance of his brother in law, A. von Arnim; “ Gockel, Hinkel, und Gacke- 
leia,” in 1837 ; besides numerous plays and novels. 

August 6th, at Frankfort on Maine, Dr. M. Creienach, teacher at the Jewish 
Philanthropin. Born, 1786. His principal work was “‘ Schulchan Arach, oder 
encyclopadische Darstellung der jiidischen Gesetze.” 

Antiquarian Science has lost a zealous and devoted student in the person of 
Du Sommerard, who died at St. Cloud in August last. His principal study was 
the arts of the Middle Ages, and his magnificent publication ‘“ Les Artes du 
moyen Age,” bear testimony to the love and zeal with which he endeavoured to 
give the fruits of that study to the public. Even on his death-bed he was 
engaged in correcting the proofs of his last work, “ De I’Etat de l’Art au moyen 
Age.” 

At Halle, October 23d, died Professor William Gesenius, after a short but 
painful illness. He was for 32 years professor at the university of that town, 
and one of the most eminent editors of the “ Halle-Literatur-Zeitung.” He 
has long been well known in England as the author of a Hebrew Grammar, a 
Hebrew and Latin and Hebrew and German Dictionary. The last years of 
his life were devoted to the publication of his ‘“ Thesaurus Lingue Hebree,” 
the manuscript for the completion of which was sent to his publisher only a short 
time before his death. 











COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


—»~—- 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Tue latest papers from Adelaide are down to the 17th of August, 1842, and 
after the extreme distress which had been experienced during the previous twelve- 
month, the intelligence they contain is of a cheering nature. The number of 
emigrants employed upon the government works in consequence of the super- 
abundance of labour in the colony was considerably reduced; indeed, it was 
stated, that those only now remained who were wholly unfit to supply the 
wants of the settlers, being for the most part persons not actually of the /a- 
bouring class, or such of those as were prevented from accepting engagements 
in the bush owing to their numerous families. Shepherds and agricultural 
labourers were again in request. Private letters state, that nothing but an im- 
portation of capital can now really benefit the colony, and the colonists look to 
the assistance of non-resident proprietors of land for this object, by prevailing 
upon farmers of some little capital from this country to become their tenants, 
and occupy their present ‘ desolate wastes.” The following extract is from a 
source on which the greatest confidence may be placed. ‘* Good horses from 
30/. to 40/.; milch cows from 6/. to 10/.; working bullocks 7/. to 10/. per head. 
Very good ewes have been sold by auction at 7s. 6d. (little more than the value 
of the wool on their backs) owing to the present depression and unsettled state 
of the colony; property of every description, and town lands not the least, is 
very much depreciated. In Adelaide rents have fallen at least one-half, and 
many houses are uninhabited. In the country, on the contrary, the population 
is much more numerous, and farming is on all sides carried on with considerable 
spirit, notwithstanding the very great scarcity of money.” 

A proclamation has been issued, dividing the province of South Australia 
into nine distinct counties, to be called Hindmarsh, Adelaide, Gawler, Light, 
Stanley, Russell, Hunt, Eyre, and Flinders, and describing their respective 
boundaries and extent. An Act has passed the council for the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages in the colony. 

Distittation.—A considerable decrease having taken place in the customs 
revenue, and illicit distillation carried on within the colony in so open a man- 
ner, His Excellency Governor Grey has introduced to the legislative council 
a Bill for the Regulation of the Distillation of Spirits, and for the issue of 
Licences for Distilling, Rectifying and Compounding Spirits. The annual licence 
to a distiller to be 50/., and for annual licence to rectifiers and compounders, 
half that sum. Distillers are not to sell less than fifty gallons, and no rectifier 
or compounder less than two gallons. The duty on spirits distilled from grain, 
sugar, or molasses in the province, to be 8s. per gallon of proof spirits. 

Port Lixcoty.—Several skirmishes with the blacks having taken place in 
this district, a party of the 96th regiment have been sent out for the protection 
of the settlers, but it is found they are totally unequal to contend with th: 
natives in a bush encounter, and it was expected a party of mounted police 
would be sent to relieve the soldiers. 
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Mount Barker.-—In a private letter from this district it is stated, that a 
sowing of oats in the month of May, 1841, yielded above sixty bushels per acre. 

LiteratuRE.—A monthly publication, entitled the “ South Australian Maga- 
zine,” has appeared in Adelaide, in noticing which the Sydney Chronicle says- 
“ We opened this periodical with no slight feeling of shame, at the reflection, 
that a small community of yesterday should be enabled to send forth an elegant 
monthly magazine, while this extensive colony is to this hour all but a blank 
in the republic of letters.”—[We regret that we have not yet received a copy of 
this work. ] 

Exrorts.—The exportable produce of South Australia for the year 1842—3, 
in the article of wheat alone, has been estimated at 150,000 or 160,000 bushels, 
which at the low figure of five shillings per bushel, would realize about 40,000/., 
added to which, it is confidently anticipated, that the surplus of oats, barley, 
maize, &c., will produce about 10,000/. in addition. 

Dutres.—The new Customs’ Act for South Australia imposes the following 
duties. On spirits, the prodnce and manufacture of the colony, eight shillings 
per gallon : on spirits, the produce of and imported from the United Kingdom, 
twelve shillings per gallon: on all other spirits, twelve shillings per gallon : on 
wine imported, fifteen pounds on every one hundred pounds value: on tea, 
sugar, coffee, flour, meal, wheat, rice, and other grain, five pounds per cent. 
value: on cigars and cheroots imported, five shillings per ]b.: on all other ma- 
nufactured tobacco and snuff, two shillings per lb.: on all other imported 
tobacco one shilling and six-pence per lb.: on porter, ale, beer, cider, and 
perry, imported, ten pounds per cent.; on all other goods, wares and merchan- 
dize, not being the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, ten pounds 
per cent. 

This measure has however given great dissatisfaction to the colonists, and a 
public meeting was about to be held for the purpose of adopting a petition to 
the Crown, praying, that no taxes may be imposed upon the colonists of South 
Australia, until the Legislative Council of the Province shall be extended by the 
introduction of members elected by the colonists. 

Procress or Discovrry.— An extensive tract of splendid agricultural land, 
beautifully timbered and watered, has recently been discovered, stretching at a 
moderate distance frum the sea-coast, westward from the Glenelg river to Bau- 
din's Reefs. This fine tract is said to be about ninety miles in length by thirty- 
five miles in breadth, containing therefore upwards of two millions of acres. 
‘lwo mountains, known as Mount Gambier and Mount Schank, have been dis- 
covered to be extinct volcanoes; Mount Gambier having five craters, some of 
them three quarters of a mile in circumference, and at present partially filled 
with fine fresh water. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Advices from Perth have been received to August the 10th.—Governor 
Hutt opened the legislative council on the 9th June last, and in alluding to the 
distress which had been experienced in Western Australia, in common with the 
other Australian settlements, stated, that the farmers and stockholders appeared 
to have been the principal sufferers, for said his Excellency, “they find their 
means narrowly straightened, though their granaries are full, and their flocks 
numerous and rapidly increasing, because, contrary to what might be looked for 
in a young and thriving settlement, the numbers, and therefore the general 
wants of the population, have not advanced at the same rate with these accumu- 
lated stores; and as must necessarily be the case with any article which is 
— in overabundance, prices have fallen considerably below the cost of pro- 

uction,” 
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The amount of revenue for the year ending 31st of March, 1842, was 
10,080/. 18s. 7d., being a deficiency upon the previous year of 5011. 11s 8¢,; 
this deficiency appears to have arisen from various items of incidental revenue, 
and which it was stated would shortly altogether cease; such as repayment of 
loans; freight by the government colonial schooner; and fines on lands: this 
deficiency, however, his excellency proposed to meet by the imposition of a 
duty on all goods imported into the colony, and which has since been adopted 
by the passing of “ A Bill to impose an ad valorem Duty of two and a half per 
cent. on all Goods imported into Western Australia.” 

Crown Lanps.—A bill was under consideration of the legislative council to 
prevent the unauthorized occupation of crown lands, under a penalty; but to 
permit their occupation by an annual licence, at the rate of 20/. for every fou 
square miles. This measure had, however, given rise to much dissatisfaction in 
the colony. The survey department had during the year ending 31st March, 
1842, marked out the boundaries to 159 grants, comprising 136,532 acres; 
which, with 229 grants, consisting of 317,950 acres previously completed, had 
nearly finished the survey of the old grants ; and the surveying staff, it was con- 
fidently expected, would soon be enabled to direct their attention to the survey- 
ing of select blocks of land, to be offered for sale by the government. 

Reicion anp Epucation.—It was stated by his excellency the Governor, 
that by the accession during the past year received to the numbers of clergymen 
in the colony, there was, with the exception of Albany, no one of the principal 
stations of which the inhabitants are not within reach of a minister, and of the 
offices of religion; and also, that there are four native schools in the colony, 
viz. at Freemantle, Perth, Guildford, and York. The number of children 
attending these schools is about fifty, and of them the majority are in the service 
of the colonists, either as indoor or farm servants. 

Native Prison.—A prison has been established in the island of Rottnest, 


for the reception of natives convicted of misdemeanors. ‘The natives confined 
there have completed various necessary buildings, such as the superintendant’s 
house, apartments for themselves, barns, sheds, &c.: they have also raised a 
sufficient supply of wheat and vegetables for their own consumption ; and it was 
expected by the close of the past year, they would have besides the garden, 
twenty-one acres of land under cultivation. The number of prisoners confined 
was twenty-three, mostly sentenced for periods varying from six months to thre 


and six years. 

Western Austratian Bankx.—A half. yearly meeting of the shareholders of 
this bank was held at Perth on the 6th of July, at which the directors laid 
before the meeting a statement of the affairs of the bank, and announced, that 
after paying the current expenses of the half-year, and a portion of the preli- 
minary expenses of establishing and making the usual reserve of one-fifth of the 
net profits, as an augmentation of the guarantee fund, they were enabled to 
declare a dividend of eight per cent. for the last half-year on the paid up capital, 
making for the whole year a total dividend of fifteen and a half per cent. 

Hurricane at Lescnenautt.—A correspondent of the Perth “ Inquirer” 
gives an account of an extraordinary storm of wind and rain in the Leschenault 
district, which occurred on the night of the 17th June last, which made a lan 
through a forest from three to four hundred yards wide, following the inequa- 
lities of the ground, and levelling the trees in the vallies as well as those on the 
hills. 

Austratinp.—On the 4th July, the survey of 150 lots of 100 acres of land 
each having been completed, the selection for the same took place ; these sec- 
tions have been laid out in the immediate vicinity of the town, and up the lin: 
of the Brunswick and Wellesley, and are said to comprise some of the finest 
land in the colony. 
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Wuatnc.—The following whaling vessels entered Port Augusta during the 
first six months of the past year—-Gold Hunter ; Frederick Huth ; Adeline ; 
Iris, 60 barvels of sperm; Chelsea, 850 barrels of black oil; Montezuma, 1500 
barrels of oil ; Connecticut, 1190 barrels of oil and 200 barrels of sperm; Men- 
tor, 2100 barrels of oil; William Baker, 100 barrels of sperm; Julius Cesar, 
1175 barrels of oil; Camilla, 60 barrels of sperm; Addison, 500 barrels of 
sperm: and nearly the whole of the valuable cargoes was procured in the Bay 
self. It is also stated, that in the winter of 1839, two vessels from the United 
States caught thirty whales in the Bay; and in the winter of 1840, two other 
vessels also caught thirty whales without leaving the Bay. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


By the Sydney journals last received (August 13), the Governor's Finance 
Minute states the Revenue for 1841 to be, exclusive of the Land Fund, 
103,592/. 8s, 2d., being an increase on the preceding year of 68,543/. 19s. 2d. 
Of the revenue for 1841, 28,343/. 3s. 4d. was raised by direct, and 249,3211. 12s. 
8d. by indirect taxation. ‘The gross amount of the Land Fund for 1841, is offi- 
cially stated at 90,212/. 5s. 7d. ‘The corresponding expenditure for Emigration, 
Survey and Sale of Land, and Aborigines, was not less than 382,278/. 18s. 4d., 
and the Governor stated, that while the Land Revenue for the current year(1842) 
amounted up to the 30th of June to 7536/. 15s. 9d., the expenditure under the 
head of Crown Land Fund in the same time had not been less than 104,800/. 
His Excellency in adverting to the deficiency of the Emigration Fund, and the 
consequent necessity for issuing debentures to meet outstanding demands, states 
he was prepared to issue such debentures to the amount of 65,000/., but that 
such bonds were actually in circulation to the extent of 49,500/. only; and 
that the whole actual deficiency of the Land Funds, inclusive of all liabilities in 
London and elsewhere, does not exceed 60,000/.; while the amount of mone 
tanding at the Government credit in the different banks at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne is 39,0001. 

Moreton Bay.—A sale of Crown land in the district of Moreton Bay has 
taken place at Sydney; the allotments varied from about one quarter to one- 
third of an acre each, and were put up at the minimum price of 100/. per acre. 
Some of the lots were sold at the rate of 100/. per acre. A Mr. Joiliffe had 
returned from an exploring expedition in the interior; the river emptying into 
Wylde Bay extends, he states, to a great distance ; the water averaging from six 
to seven fathoms in depth, and is navigable for vessels of large burthen. 

Lirerature.—A novel has recently been published at Sydney, entitled a 
“ Love Story,” written by a bushman; and another work has been issued from 
the press called “Sydney,” illustrated by engravings. 

Tosacco—An extensive tobacco manufactory has been established on the 
banks of the Hunter river. The practical part of the business is confided to a 
gentleman of great experience in the manufacture of that plant in America, and 
who has pronounced several of the specimens of the Australian leaf, which have 
been submitted to his inspection, as equal to the best Virginia. 

Cartte Marxet.—There is little demand for fat cattle, the highest price 
offered by the butcher being 5/. per head. A few milch cows fetched from 5/. to 
7/. per head. A mixed herd of forty head, after draughting ten calves from 
them, were sold by private contract for 3/. per head. Seventeen mares, colts, 
fillies, &c. sold at auction, realized from 20/. to 28/. per head. A flock of about 
220 sheep realised from 3s. 3d. to 4s. each. A few fine fat sheep fetched 8s. to 
9s. for the butcher.—Sydney Herald, August 3. 

Woot.—The amount of wool imported into England, during the year 1842, 
from the Australian colonies, has been about 45,000 bales. 
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PORT PHILLIP. 


Papers from Port Phillip down to the 19th of August, state that a public 
meeting had been held, and a memorial adopted, praying his Excellency Sir 
George Gipps, and the Legislative Council of Sydney, to modify the Corporation 
Bill, by placing the control of the police in the hi nds of the Municip: ul Corpo- 
ration, and in several other respects. 

The Yarra-yarra had again overflowed its banks and caused great temporary 
inconvenience. 

Girps'’sLanp.—A party just returned to Melbourne from the district of Gipps’s 

Land, report that infant settlement as rapidly advancing, and also that the soil 
was most fertile. The population exceeded 300, and there were between 30,000 
and 40,000 sheep depasturing in the district, besides about 9,000 horned cattle 
and 100 horses. 

Epucation.—The fellowing regulations were issued by the Government at 
Sydney, to take effect from the Ist of January, 1842. ‘ In towns or places of 
which the population by the late census amounted to 2000 or upwards, the aid 
to be given by government to any school will never exceed one penny for each 
day's actual attendance of every child in the school ; no child being reckoned 
whose parents or friends are in a station of life, such as to render it unnecessary 
to extend to them the assistance of Government. 

In towns whose population did not by the late census amount to 2000 souls, 
the aid afforded to any school may be as high as one penny half-penny per 
diem. In no case however, is the aid to exceed twenty-five pounds per quarter. 

Srocx.— The total amount of stock depastured on the Crown lands of Port 
Philip in May, 1842, was in the Western Port district, horses, 1481; cattle, 
35,568; sheep, 368,364: in the Portland Bay district, horses, 891; cattle, 
15,269 ; sheep, 413,640: making a total of 2372 horses, 50,837 cattle, and 
782,283 sheep. 

Discovery or Coat.—A vein of coal seven feet in thickness, at a depth of 
fifty-three feet from the surface, is stated to have been discovered about four 
miles from Geelong. It is to be hoped that this statement is correct, for it would 
doubtless be important to the whole of Australia. 

Statistics. —By a return of all sales of town allotments in the Port Phillip 
district of New South Wales under the auction system between the Ist June, 
1837, and the Ist December, 1841, it appears that 649 allotments were sold, 
averaging 166/. 13s. 4d. the allotment, and producing the sum of 108,177/. 2s. 
Between the 12th September, 1858, and the 15th October, 1840, the quantity 
of suburban land sold was 7236 acres, averaging 13/. 13s. per acre, and the 
amount received for the same was 72,172/. 11s.; and during the same period 
the country land sold was 143,538 acres, at an average price of 1/. 2s. 6d. per 
acre, and producing a total of 159,354. 

Iumicrants.—The number of immigrants landed in Port Phillip during the 
year 184] upon whom the bounty was paid. Adult males, 2973; adult females, 
3093 ; children above fifteen years of age, 77; above seven years and under 
fifteen years, 582; and under seven years of age, 1155: making a total of 
7880 souls, and the amount of bounty received above 121,000/. 

Exrorts or Woo1i.—The quantity of wool exported from Port Phillip during 
the last five years for which the returns are made up, appears to have been in 
1837, 175,081 lbs. ; in 1838, 320,393 lbs.; in 1839, 615,605 Ibs. ; in 1840, 
929,325 lbs. ; in 1841, 1,578,351 Ibs. 

Suipeinc.—The number and tonnage of ships arrived in Port Phillip, from 
the Ist of October, 1840, to the 30th of September, 1841, were from the United 
Kingdom, 64 ships of 24,901 tons; from the Colonies, 198 ships of 22,131 tons ; 
and from Foreign States, 3 ships of 3424 tons: making in all 265 ships, and a 
total of 50,456 tons. 
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VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


A late arrival has brought papers from Launceston, dated August 25th, and 
from Hobart Town, the 20th. The Gazette gives the revenue and expenditure 
for the quarter ending 30th June: Expenditure, 47,450/., revenue, 31,146/., the 
deficiency as a matter of course to be made up from the Land Fund. The Aws- 
tral-Asiatic of August 19th, says, “The state of the colony may be tolerably 
well understood by the following facts: there is upwards of a million of paper in 
discounted bills in the banks; there are not quite nineteen pence in the pound 
in specie in the whole colony, banks, commissariat, treasury and all, with which 
to pay the million of paper.” 

Jsury Laws.—It is stated that a bill was to be laid before the Legislative 
Council reviving the usury laws in the colony, the interest to be fixed at a mo- 
derate rate. 

Reticious Denominations.—The religious denominations in Van Diemen’s 
Land are :—Church of England, 32,656 ; Roman Catholics, 3,931 ; Church of 
Scotland, 3,619 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 1,944 ; other Protestants, 1,650; Jews, 
259; Mahomedans and Pagans, 60: Total, 44,119. The population of Hobart 
Town is, males, 7897 ; females, 6705. 

Rares or Intexest.—The Launceston Advertiser says, “ ‘The banks will im- 
mediately reduce the rate of discount to eight per cent., and the Derwent Bank, 
the great holder of the title deeds of the colony, intends to reduce the interest 
on all its mortgages to ten per cent., an example which must be followed by all 
the mortgagees in the colony. This great movement, followed by an usury law 
to coerce the petty money lenders to adopt the same course may yet be the sal- 
vation of Van Diemen’s Land.” 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The year 1842 may be considered an important era in the annals of this co- 
lony. New Zealand is no longer the mere resort for whalers to refit at, and for 
harbouring of runaway seamen and convicts. British sovereignty is now fully es- 
tablished, and AuckLanp, the seat of government, is rising into an important 
township and possessing a municipal corporation. ‘The population of Auckland, 
at the latest Ht eee from thence, consisted of one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-two souls, of whom nearly three fourths are adults—since that period 
several vessels with passengers have left this country for the port of Auckland, 
including two emigrant ships, dispatched by the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commissioners ; the total number of habitations at the same period was four 
hundred and thirty-five. 

The capabilities of the country around Auckland are thus described in a letter 
from thence, dated 11th of April:—“In this county drought seldom comes, 
excepting between the seasons of taking in crops and sowing fresh ones. I have 
known several instances, certainly, where the delay of a tribe has caused a 
severe injury to a crop by frost, but not of failure where the proper time had 
been attended to, and the necessary precautions taken. Natives have been 
known to work spots of land for five, six, seven, and even ten years without 
fallow or manure, a proof of the restoring and invigorating character of the at- 
mosphere. Maize crops have yielded eighty to one hundred bushels to the acre.” 

Sate or Crown Lanps.—On the 11th of April a sale of crown lands took 
place, consisting of thirty-four portions of land in the county of Eden, which 
were put up at the upset price of £1 per acre. The allotments varied in size 
from nine to twenty acres, and the prices realized were from £1 to £4: 7s, an 


acre. 
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New Cnurcurs.—There was every prospect of the elegant edifice of St. 
Paul’s Church at Auckland being speedily completed at the date of the last 
advices ; and the little band of sincere Christians who made it their early care to 
provide for the duties of religion, will soon be called upon to witness the first 
consecration of a temple to the worship of the Almighty in the new laid capital 
of New Zealand. The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of New Zealand was 
to have preached a sermon at the temporary church on Sunday, the 12th June, 
in aid of the funds for the completion of the building; his lordship had pre- 
sented from his own private purse the princely donation of £250, towards that 
object. His Excellency Governor Hobson had granted a site for another church 
on the central summit of Albert Hill, the foundation of which was shortly ex- 
pected to be laid—a third site was to be appropriated in due time. His excel- 
lency had also been pleased to grant eight acres of land, including the burial- 
ground then in use, as a cemetery for the use of the members of the Church of 
England, and a corresponding allotment to be divided for the use of the Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians and other sects. 

Emicration.—A_ private letter from Auckland, dated June 16th, says- 
‘“‘ Emigration is still upon the increase, and many persons have arrived here 
lately; amongst the rest who have taken such a wise step is Mr. Patrick 
Anderson, who arrived here in the Julia, and has purchased an extensive farm 
from government at the rate of 25s. an acre. It is his intention to carry on 
the brewing business in all its branches.” 

Destructive Fire.—The inhabitants of Auckland were thrown into the ut- 
most consternation on the morning of the 4th April last by the outbreak of fire 
in the office of the surveyor-general in Official Square. The adjoining public 
offices were placed in imminent danger, and it was with difficulty that the offi 
cial documents of the colony deposited in the offices of the colonial secretary, 
commissioners of claims, collector of customs and the colonial treasurer, were 
saved. The whole of the documents, charts, plans, instruments, &c. in the Sm 
veyor General's office, were totally destroyed. The estimated loss is said to b 
from 1500/. to 2000/. 

Port Nicuoison.—Intelligence from Wellington, dated 29th June, received 
vid Van Diemen’s Land, is of a most gratifying character. The greatest activity 
appears to prevail among the settlers, the crops were extensive and promising, 
and several mills were in full employment. A Mr. Graves from Hobart Town 
has invented a machine for dressing flax, which, although rudely constructed, 
owing to the difficulty and expense of getting the materials and workmanship 
required, it is said to be admirably adapted for the purpose intended. Some 
enterprising gentlemen are erecting a brewery in Wellington. The Clydeside 
vessel of 256 tons, was hauled up for repairs upon the slip laid down by Mr. 
Mathieson. 

Port Netson.—The town of Nelson has been surveyed, and the selection of 
lands made by the purchasers or their agents. A large importation of live stock 
had taken place principally from Twofold Bay: the speculation turned out ex- 
ceedingly profitable, Dr. Imlay, the importer, having sold his entire cargo at 
good prices on the day of his arrival to Mr. Revans, the proprietor of the Wei- 
lington Gazette, who has a farm in the neighbourhood of Nelson. The Rey. 
Mr. Hatfield, from Kapita, a gentleman engaged under the Church Missionary 
Society had arrived for the purpose of christening several children, and after per- 
forming divine service, proceeded to Rangatold. The population is estimated 
at 2000, the labouring classes being employed, until the country lands are given 
out, in road making, by Captain Wakefield, on behalf of the Company. About 
250 people are in employ, at the rate of 1/. per week, and rations. 
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Colonial Intelligence. 


SINGAPORE. 


Singapore as she was, and Singapore as she is, are two very different places. 
The entire aspect of the island has changed within the last three years, and that 
for the better. Go where you will, improvement is on the march, with giant 
strides. None of the older residents of the island, were they now to visit us, 
would be able to establish an identity in the existing state of the settlement, 
with their reminiscences of Singapore some few years ago. On every hand, 
immense structures are thrown up with a rapidity quite astonishing, and a per- 
fect building mania seems to have seized on the inhabitants of every class in 
society. Land, which so late as five years ago would scarcely pay the expenses 
of transfer, clearing, and filling up, isnow purchased at auction at enormous 
prices, and the capital invested in this description of property within the last two 
years, is estimated, at the lowest calculation, to exceed three hundred thousand 
dollars. A great deal of this improvement is unquestionably owing to the 
exertions of the local authorities, who, by a prudent and judicious management 
of the marshy and jungle lands that environed the town, have added to the 
respectable appearance of the settlement, whilst they opened a lucrative source 
of revenue for the Government. Even in the interior districts, a decided im- 
provement is manifest. In the localities nearest to town, we see on every side 
around us, beautiful plantations of the more costly description of spices; and it 
is very evident that in a few years more, Singapore will be able to compete with 
other colonies in this valuable staple. The cultivation of sugar has also been 
suecessfully introduced into the island, and bids fair to become one of our most 
important branches of commerce. Besides these we have extensive gambier 
and cocoa-nut plantations, the latter a most useful article for the production of 
oil. We believe the cultivation of coffee has also been attempted, but with what 
degree of success, we are not sufficiently informed to express a decided opinion. 
Such, however, are the rising prospects of the settlemen:, that what with her 
productive capabilities, and her increasing commerce, she will soon become one 
of the most valuable colonies belonging to the crown.-—Straits Messenger, 
October 4. 


CEYLON 


Some idea may be formed of the rapid influx of capital into Ceylon that has 
taken place within the last few years for the purpose of being permanently em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the soil, and of the great changes that are taking 
place in that island, from the following statement of the amount of land sold 
during the last ten years, which appears in the Columbo Overland Observer of 
October 22nd :—“ In 1833, the land sales realized 817/.; in 1834, 37461.; in 
1835, 4830; in 1836, 6884; in 1837, 6318 ; in 1838, 8659; in 1839, 9092; in 
1840, 21,1301.” The returns of the land sales for 1841—42 have not been 
published, but the actual quantity of land sold during the three last years, 
ending 30th September, 1842, is as follows,—in 1840, 42,851 acres; in 1841, 
78,685 acres; and in 1842, 48,533 acres. 

The applications for land are said not now te be so numerous as they were 
in former years, intending coffee planters having generally supplied themselves. 


There are, however, several selections made for sugar, and if the attention of 


capitalists should be directed to the cultivation of cotton in the Northern pro- 
vince, where perfect success has already attended the undertaking, extensive 
tracts would be purchased in that part of the island. 

The coffee crops in the interior are reported to be this season exceedingly 
good, and some estates had commenced picking at the date of our last advices 
(October 22nd.) It was however feared that there would be considerable loss in 
some places from want of sufficient hands to take off the crop. 
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Kohl, J. G., Hundert Tage auf Reisen in den Gsterreichischen Staaten. 4 Thle. 
Reise in Béhmen. Reise von Linz nach Wein. Reise in Ungarn. 2 Abtheil. 
Pesth und die mittlere Donau. Das Banat, die Pusten und der Plattensee. 8vo. 
Dresden. 21, 2s. 
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* Konecny, Theoretische-pract, Anleitung zur schuellen u, griindl. Erlernung der ce. 
chisch-slavischen Sprache. 8vo. Vienna. 4s. 6d. 

Kramer, Dr, W., Die Heilbarkeit der Taubheit zur Beherzigung fur Obrenkranke und 
deren Aerzte. 8vo. Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

La Bague antique. 2 série. Les souffrances et les ambitions de Gabriel de Ruscon- 
netz; par S. Henry Berthoud. 2 vols. 8vo. Puris. 16s. 

La Roche, Frhr. C. du jarrys de, Der deutsche Oberrhein wahrend der Kriege seit 
dem westphiilischen Frieden bis 1801. 8vo. Stuttgart. 7s. 

Landrecht, allgemeines, fiir die Preussischen Staaten, in Verbindung mit den Geset- 
zen, Verordnungen u. Justiz-Ministerial-Rescripten. Herausgeg. vom A. J. 
Mannkopff. Ir Suppl.-Bd. 8vo. Berlin. 13s. 6d. 

La Société parisien, esquisses de moeurs, par un jeune provincial. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

Le Capitaine Aréna, par A. Dumas. 2 vols, 8vo. Paris. 18s, 

Legons d’architecture théorique et pratique, par Thiollet. Tom. I. live. IL. Ordre 
toscan. 4to. Paris. 10s. 

Leo, Dr. H., Lehrbuch der Universalgeschichte zum Gebrauche in hoheren Unte 
richtsanstalten, Bd, 4. Neuere Geschichte. er Theil. 8vo. Halle. 15s. 

Les Mystéres de Paris, par Eug. Sue. 1 série. 8vo. Paris. 15s. 

Lettres sur ]’Angleterre, par M. de Genoude. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

Lexique roman, ou dictionnaire de langue des troubadours, comparée avec les autres 
langues de l'Europe latine, par M. Raynouard. Tom. 1V. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 

Liebig, Dr. J., Die organische Chemie in ihrer Anwendung auf Physiologie und Pa- 
thologie. 8vo. Brunswick. Qs. 

Lieder und Bilder. Vol. IL. Ist half. 4to. Diisseldorf. 10s. 6d. 

Link, H. F., Icones selectae Anatomico-botanieae. Fasc. 1V. et ult. Ausgew. 
Anatom.-botan. Abbildungen. 4s u. letztes Heft. Folio. Berlin. 13s. 6d. 
Littrow, Dr. C. L., Edler v., Annalen der k. k. Sternwarte in Wien. 2ir. Thi. to. 

Wien. 18s. 

Lotze, Dr. R. H., Allgemeine Pathologie und Therapie als mechanische Naturwissen- 
schaften. 8vo Leipzig. 12s. 6d, 

Machiavelli, N., Der Furst, nebst einer authentischen Beilage, wbersetzt v. G. Regis. 
8vo. Stuttgart. 4s. 6d. 

Magnus, kritische Bearbeitung u. Erklarung des Hohen Liedes Salomo’s. 8vo, Halle. 


S. 

Maldonati, J., Commentarii in quatuor Evangelistas. Ad opt. libror. fidem accur- 
atiss. recudi cur. Franc, Sausen. Tom. IIL. Qui complect. Evang. Marci et 
Lucae. Cap. prior. XU. 8vo. Mogunt. 6s. 

Marheineke, D. P., Das gottesdienstliche Leben des Christen, 2te Abth. 8vo, 
Magdeburg. 4s. 6d. 

Marguerite, par Fr. Soulié. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 

Martensen, Dr. H., Meister Eckart. Eine theologische Studie. 8vo. Hamburg. 3s. 6d. 

Maschinen-Encyclopadie, allgemeine, herausgeg. von Prof. Dr. J. A. Huilsse. Atlas. 
8te Lief. Band II. Lief. 2. Folio. Leipzig. 1s. 6d. 

Mayer, Dr. F. A., Einleitung in die alte rémische Numismatik. 12mo. iirich. 
4s. Od. 

Meisner, Prof. M. Dr. C. F., Plantarum vascularium genera eorumque characteres et 
affinitates tabulis diagnosticis exposita. Fasc. XII. Folio. Leipsig. 7s. 
Memoire sur la guerre de la Navarre, et des provinces basques, depuis son origine, en 
1833, jusqu’au traité de Bergera en 1839, par le vicomte Alph. de Barris du 

Molard. 8vo. Paris, Qs. 

Memoires de la société des antiquaires de Normandie. 2 série. 2 vols. 1840 et 1811. 
4to. Paris. 18s. 

Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz. Edition collationnée sur les manuscrits authentiques 
de la bibliothéque royal. Tom. I. 1l2mo. Paris. 4s. 6d. 

Mémoires et dissertations sur les antiquités nationales et étrangéres ; publiés par la 
société royale des antiquaires de France. Nouv. série. Tom. VI. 8vo. Paris. 
9s, 

Meneghini, G., Alghe Italiane @ Dalmatiche. (Diagnosis in lingua latina.) Fasc. 
l. Il. 8vo. Padova. Qs, 

Méthode militaire d’enseignement primaire, par Etienne Roland. 8vo, Paris. 5s. 
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Metzger, Ed., Ornamente aus deutschen Gewaechsen, zum Gebrauch fir Plastik u. 
Malerei entworfen ; 4s. und 5s. Heft. Folio. Miinchen. 17s. 6d. each. 

Monatsberichte ber die Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin, 3r 
Jahrg. Redig.v. Dr. Mahlmann. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 6d. 

Moris, J. H., Flora Sardoa, seu historia plantarum in Sardinia et adjacentibus Insulis 
sponte nascentium. Vol. 1. Cum Iconographia. Royal 4to. Turici. 61. 
Mosen, J., Theater. Containing, Kaiser Otto IIL.—Cola Rienzi, der letzte Volks- 
tribun der Roémer.—Die Braute von Florenz.—Weadelin und Helene. 8vo. 

Stuttgart. 9s. 

Musée des Armes rares Anciennes et Orientales de sa Majesté l’Empéreur de tous les 
Russies. Fol. Livrais. 7 to 12. 31. 12s. 

Musei Lugduno-Batavi Inscriptiones Grace et Latinw. Edidit L. J. F. Janssen. 
Accedunt Tabula XXXILI. 4to. Lugd. Batav., 21. 5s. 

Nacht, Tausend und Eine, Arabisch. Nach einer Handscrift aus Tunis herausgeg. vom 
Prof. Dr. Max. Habicht, nach seinem Tode fortgesetzt vom Prof. M. H, L. 
Fleischer. 9r Band. vo. Breslau. 10s. The first 8 vols, 41. 

Napoléon et l’Angleterre. Campagne de Pologne. Par le Vicomte de Marquessac. 
2vols. 8vo. Puris. 18s. 

Niebuhr, B. G., Griechische Heroengeschichten, an seinen Sohn erzihlt. 8vo. Ham- 
burg. 1s. 64. 

Nachgelassene Schriften nichtphilologischen Inhalts. (Herausgeg. von 
M. Niebubr.) 8vo. Hamburg. 13s. 6d. 

Nonii Marcelli Peripatetici Tuburricensis de compentliosa doctrina per litteras ad filium 
et Fabii Planciadis Fulgentii expositio sermonuin antiquorum. Ad fidem veterum. 
codicum ediderunt et apparatum eriticuin indicesque adjecerunt Fr. Dor. Gerlach 
et Car. Lud. Roth. Royal 8vo. Basil. 15s. 

Nork, F., Die Gotter Syriens. Mit Riicksichtnahme auf die neuesten Forschungen 
im Gebiete der biblischen Archiologie. vo. 4s. Gd. 

Nouveau Projet du traité de paix perpetuelle. By P. R. Marchand. 8vo. Paris. 
7s. 6d. 

Oesterreich im Jahre 1840. Verwaltungs und Culturfortschritte. Von einem Gster- 
reichischen Staatsmanne. 3r Bd.—Auch. u. d. Titel: Odcsterreich und seine 
Staatsmanner. Ir Dd. 8vo. Leipsig. 9s. 

(Euvres complétes de N. Machiavelli, avec une notice biographique, par J. A.C. Bou- 
chon. Towel. Svo. Paris. 12s. 

(Euvres de George Sand. Nouv. édit. Tome IV. Leone Leoni; le Secretaire in- 
time. 12mo. Puris. 4s. 6d. 

(Euvres de Descartes. Nouvelle édit., collationée sur les meilleurs textes. Par I. 
Simon. 12mo. Puris. 4s. 6d. 

(Euvres Philosophiques de Vanani, trad. pour la premiére fois pac X. Rousselot. 
12mo. Paris. 4s. Gd. 

Officium Hebdomadw Sanctx. Secundum Missale et Breviarium Romanum Pii V. 
jussu editum Clementis VIII. et Urbani VIIT. auctoritate recognitum. Edit. 
noviss. cantu chorali aucta per Cantor. F. J. Vilsecker. Gte Liefer. Royal 8vo. 
Passav. 2s. 

Osiander, H. F., Ueber den Handelsverkehr der Volker. 2 Bde. 2te Ausg. 8vo. 
Stuttgart. 15s. 

—— Entiauschung des Publicums iiber die Interessen des Handels, der Industrie 
und der Landwirthschaft. Svo. Tiibingen. 4s. 

Patrum Apostolicorum Opera. Text. ex edit. prestantis. repetitum recog. annotat. 
illustravit proleg. et ind. addidit Prof. Dr. C. J. Hefele. Edit. IL. Tubing. 7s. 

——— Idem liber versionem Latinam emend. vo. 9s. Chart. vel. 12s. 

Paula Monti, ou l'hotel Lambert, histoire contemporaine; par Eug. Sue. Tome I. 
8vo. Paris. 8s. 

Panlus, Dr. H. E. G., Actenstiiche iiber den Gebetsstreit zu Magdeburg und uber 
die kirehliche Lehrnorm. 8vo. Darmstadt. 4s. 

-—— Bemerkungen den Evangel. Bischoff zu Magdeburg und den Anglikanischen 
zu Jerusalem betreffend. 4s. 

Exegetisches Handbuch uber die drei ersten Evangelien. Wohlfeile Ausg. 
2r Bd. Iste bis 4te Liefer. 8vo. Heidelb. 10s. 
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Perrone, J., Prelectiones Theologica, quas in Collegio Romano S. J. habebat. Vol. 
VII. Tractatus de Indulgentiis, de Extrema Unctione, de Ordine et de Matri- 
monio. 8vo. Lovanii. 7s. 6d. 

- Idem liber, editio post secundam Romanam diligentius emend. et novis acces- 
sionibus ab ipso autore locupleta. Vol. IV. Tractatum de Deo SS, Trinitate 
Royal 8vo. Vienne. 4s. 6d. 

Platner, Ed., Questiones de jure criminum Romano, presertim de criminibus extra- 
ordinariis. 8vo. Marburg. 12s. 

Pitaval, der neue, eine Sammlung der Interessant. Criminalgeschichten. Hrsg. von 
Dr. Hitzig u Dr.M. Haring. 8vo. Leipsig. 9s. 

Propositions soumises a M. le Ministre des Travaux Publics, sur la classement des 
chemins de fer de l'état, par R. Mangeot. Svo. Paris. 6s. 

Preussen’s Staatsinanner. II]. LV. Schoen.—Niebuhr. 8vo. Leipsig. 4s. 

Quast, A. F. v., Die Alt-Christlichen Bauwerke von Ravenna vom funften bis zum 
neunten Jahrhundert historisch geordnet. Mit 10Tafeln. Folio. Berlin. 30s. 

Ratzeburg, Dr. J.T. C., Forstnaturwissenschaftliche Reisen durch verschiedene Gegen 
den Deutschlands. Im Anhange Gebirgsboden-Analysen v. Dr. F. Schulze. 
12mo. Berlin. 12s. 

Recherches sur !’Histoire de France, depuis le tems mérovingiens jusqu’a nos jours ; 
par le Comte Antonin de Ladevéze. Tome lI. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

Reichenbach, Dr. H. G., Der Deutsche Botaniker. Vol. Il. Ist and 2nd Div., 
Flora Saxonica. 2 vols.in 1. Dresden. 7s. Vol. 1. & IT. 17s. 

Rossmissler, E. A., Iconographie der Land und Siisswasser-Molusken. II. Bd. V. 
Heft. Royal 8vo. Dresden. 4s. 6d., coloured, 9s. 

Sammlung der Verordnuogen derfeyen Hanse-Stadt Hamburg, seit 1814. 16r Band. 
1840, 1841. Bearb. vou J. M. Lappenberg. 8vo. Hamburg. 21s. Vel. 
pap. 30s. 

Scheffer, Dr. W., Das Reich Gottes und Christi. Predigten. 8vo. Hamburg. 7s. 

Schelling, J. W. J. v., Bruno, oder das géttliche und natirliche Princip der Dinge. 
Ein Gesprach. 2te Aufl. 8vo. Berlin. 5s. 6d. 

Schilling, Dr. G., Das musikalische Europa, Sammlung von Lebens- Nachrichten uber 
jezst lebende Tonkunstler, &c. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Schischkow, Alex., Nachrichten der Russischen Akademie. Aus d. Russ. im Auszuge 
libersetzt. 3 vols, royal 8vo. Vols, 2 and 3, containing Untersuchungen tiber die 
Sprache. St. Petersburg. 12s. 

Vergleichendes Worterbuch, in 200 Sprachen. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Petersburgh. 10s. 

Schleiermacher, Dr. F., Predigten uber den christlichen Hausstand. 3te Aufl. 8vo. 
Berlin. 4s. 6d. 

Schneider, E. C. G., Vollstandige Lehre vom rechtlichen Beweise in burgerlichen 
Rechtssachen aus vernunftmiissigen Grundbegriffen, herausgeg. v. Hofrath C. 
Hofmann. 8vo. Gies. 7s. 6d. 

Schuler, B., Die Literarum obligatio des alteren romischen Rechts. Nach den Rechst- 
quellen beleuchtet, &c. 8vo. Breslau. 3s. 6d. 

Sextus Empiricus ex recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. 8vo. Berol. 11. 

Skoda, Dr. J., Abhandlung iiber Perkussion und Auskultation. 2te Aufl. 8vo. Wien. 
8s. 6d. 

Sommer, Dr. F. von, Hegels Philosophie, widerlegt aus den Standpunkte des Systems 
selbst, dem anderer Philosophen, und dem der gesunden Vernunft. Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

Spindler, C., Der Vogelhandler von Imst. 4 vols. 8vo. Stuttgart. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Steinfeld, Dr. L., De defensione rei ex fundamento contractus non adimpleti oriunda. 
8vo. Marburg. 1s. 6d. 

Stralenau-Ueckhovd, Die Preussische Hegemonie in Deutschland, hervorgerufen durch 
die Schriften von v. Bulow-Cummerow und C, L. Hellrung. 8vo. Leipzig. 
4s. 6d. : 

Tableaux chronologiques et synchroniques d’histoire universelle; par Leclere ainé et 
Leclere jeune; 1. partie. Histoire ancienne. Fol. Paris. 8s. 

falmud Babli Babilonischer Talmud. ‘Tractat Berachoth Segenspriiche. Mit deut- 
scher Uebersetzung und den Commentaren Raschi und Tosephoth, &c. Von Dr. 
FE. M. Pinner, Ir Band. Folio. Berlin. 21. Vellum paper, 21. 10s. The 
whole will be compleied in 28 Volumes. 
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Tableau alphabetique des marchandises dénommées au tarif général des douanes de 
France. Par Eug. Meffre. 4to. Marseilles. 12s. 

lemme, T. D. H., Beitrage zum Preussischen Strafrechte. 8vo. Berlin. 3s. 

Therese Dunoyer par Eugene Sue. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 

‘Théorie et pratique de la science sociale, ou exposé des principes de morale, d’économie 
publique et de politique. Par J.A. Rey. 3 Vols. 8vo. Grenoble. 15s, 

lieck’s, Ludwig, Gesammelie Novellen. 1lr—14r. Bd. 8vo. Breslau. 15s. Contains 
Des Lebens Uebe:fluss.—Der Dichter und sein Freund.—Liebeswerben. Wald- 
einsamkeit.—Die Vogelscheuche. Part 1 and 2. 

Traité de faillites et banquesoutes; par Augustin Charles Renouard. 2 Vols. in 8vo. 
Paris. 15s. 

Traité de géodésie, ou exposition des méthodes trigonométriques et astronomiques 
applicables dla mesure de laterre. Par L. Puissant. 2d edit. Tome Il. 4to. 
Paris. 2 Vols. 21. 2s. 

lrautvetter, E. C. a, de novo systemate botanico brev. notit. 8vo, Mitau. Is. 

Trois ans de promenade en Europe et en Asie; par Stanislas Bellanger. Vol. Il. 8vo. 
Paris. 18s. 

Venedey, J., Die Deutschen und Franzosen nach dem Geiste ihrer Sprachen und 
Sprichworter. 8vo. Heidelberg. 4s. 6d. 

Verhoeven, Dr. M., Dissertatio canonica de sacrosancto Misse Sacrificio. 8vo. 
Lovanii. 3s. 

Visiani, Dr. R. de, Flora Dalmatica, sive enumeratio stirpium vascularium quas hac- 
tenus in Dalmatia lectas et sibi observatas digessit rariorumque iconibus illustra- 
vit. Vol. 1. 4to. Lepsig. 20s. Coloured, 33s. 

Volkslieder, Schlesische, mit Melodien. Aus dem Munde des Volks gesammelt u. 
herausgeg. von Hoffmann von Fallersleben und Ernst Richter, Liefer. 1 to 3. 
Royal 8vo. Leipz. 2s. 6d. each. 

Voyage pittoresque en Espagne, en Portugal et sur la céte d’Afrique, de Tanger a Té- 
touan; par M.1. Taylor. Livr. XXVI. 4to. Paris. 12s. 

Wackernagel, Wilh., deutsches Lesebuch. Ir Thl. Poesie und Prosa vom IV. bis 
zum XV. Jahrhundert. Mit einem Worterbuche. Royal 8vo. Basil. 15s. 
Wallroth, Dr. F. W., Beitriige zur Botanik. Eine Sammlung Abhandlungen uber 
schwierige Gewachs-Gattungen der Flora Teutschlands. 8vo. Leipzig. 4s. 
Walpers, G. G., Repertorium botanices systematice. Tom.I. Fasc. 1 to 3. 8vo. 

Lips. 5s. each. 

Walter, Lerd., Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts aller christl Confessionen. 9e. Aufl. 
8vo. Borm. 15s. 

Wattenbach, Dr. G., De quadringentorum Athenis factione. 8vo. Berolini. 3s. 

Wappen-Almanach der souverainen Regenten Europa’s. 2. Augs. mit Geschlechts- 
Tabellen u. Wappenbeschreibungen v. Masch. 4to. Rostock. 18s. 

Weisbach, Untersuchungen in dem Gebiete der Mechanik u. Hydraulik auf eigene 
Beobachtungen u. Versuche gegriindet. ste Abtheil. Versuche uber den Aus- 
fluss des Wassers durch Schieber, Hihne, Klappen u. Ventile. 4to. Leipzig. 
13s. 6d. 

Welp, Peterburger Skizzen. 3 Thle. 8vo. Leipzig. 11. 1s. 

Wendt, Amadeus, De philosophia Cyrenaica. 4to. Gotting. 2s. 6d. 

Wenrich, Prof. J. G., De auctorum grecorum versionibus et commentariis syriacis, 
arabicis, armeniacis, persicisque commentatio premioornata. 8vo. Leipsie. 12s. 

Wilde, A. de, Nederduitsch-Maleisch en Soendasch Woordenboek. Benevens twee 
stukken tot oefening in het Soendasch. Uitgeg. I. Roorda. Royal 8vo. Am- 
sterdam. 12s, 

Wilke, Past. C. G., Die neutestamentliche Rhetorik, ein Seitenstick zur Grammatik 
des neutestamentl. Sprachidioms, Iste Hiilfte. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Witthoft, Wilh., Ausgefiihrte Radirungen nach Original-Gemiilden u. Zeichnungen 
deutscher Kiinstler. I. Leifer. Folio. Leipzig. India paper, 20s. 

Zacharia’s, K.S., Vierzig Bucher vom Staate. Umarbeitung des friher, herausg. 

_ Werkes. 6r Bd. (Regierungslehre. 3r Thi.) 8vo. Heidelberg. 7s. 6d. 

Zeitschrift fiir geschichliche Rechtswissenschaft, herausg. von F.C. v. Savigny. Bnd. 
XI. Hft. 11. 8vo. Berlin. 3s. 6d. 
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Zetterstedt, J. W., Diptera Scandinavia. Tom. I. 8vo. Lund. 13s. 6d. 

Zeuss, C., T'raditiones possessionesque Wizenburgenses. Codices duo cum supple- 
mentis. Impensis societatis historice palatinw. 4to. Spirae. 1. 

Zur Geschichte der Entwicklung der allg. Stinde des Kénigr. Hannover, ste Hailfte. 
1803—1832. 8vo. Leipsig. 7s. 
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Dietrich, Dr. F. C., Altnordisches Lesebech aus d. Skandinavischen poesie und prosa 
bis zum 14ten Jahrhundert, zusammengestellt und mii ibersichtlicher Gramma- 
tik u. einem Glossar versehen. 8vo. 

Hendewerk, C. L., Des Propheten Iesaia Weissagungen. Chronolog. geordnet, &c. 
Vol. Il. 8vo. Konigsberg. 

Hitzig, F., Ucber Johannes Marcus und seine Schriften, oder welcher Johannes hat 
die Offenbarung verfasst. Folio. Zurich. 

Hormayer, Jos. Freiherr v., Die goldne Chronik von Hohenschwangau, der Burg 
Welfen, der Hohenstauffen u. d. Scheyren, with many plates. 4to. Munich. 
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Lang, Karl Heinrich Ritters von, Memoiren des :—Skizzen aus meinen Leben und 
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Nork, F., Etymologisch Symbolisch Mythologisches Realwérterbuch. 
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Poley, L., Die Heiligen Schriften der Indier, oder Darstellung ihrer Religion und 
Philosophie. 2vols. 8vo. Leipzig. 

Raumer, K. von, Geschichte der Piidagogik vom Wiederaufblihen klassischer Stu- 

dien bis auf unsre Zeit. 

F, von, Geschichte Europa’s seit dem Ende des ]5ten Jahrhunderts. Vol. VII. 

8vo. Leipzig. 
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vols. 8vo. 
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